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[From  the  painting  by  Henry  Liverseege. 
'SIR    PIERCIE    SHAFTON    AND    MYSIE    HARPER." 


HENRY   LIVERSEEGE— THE  ANCOATS 
ARTIST. 

B\     \Y.\LTKK     1U   1  THRU  OKTH. 

A  RT  critics  are  apt  to   look  down   upon  work   which 

enjoys  only   a   local  reputation,  as  if  all  the  great 

artists  have  not  had  to  emerge  from  the  unknown  to  the 

known,  from  a  local  to  a  general  reputation.     They  say 

i  k  is  either  good  or  bad  art,  and  that  there  the  matter 

ends.      Its  provenance  is  irrelevant  ;  its  quality  is  the  only 

thing  that  counts. 

This  drastic  judgment  mav  be  true,  in  the  long  run— 
from  the  point  of  view  of  immortality.  But  we  are 
mortals  and  are  interested  in  our  own  time  and  surround- 
ings. \Ye  care  for  our  own  folk,  our  friends,  our  town. 
\\'e  feel  it  is  natural  to  be  interested  in  hone  and  all  that 
radiates  from  it.  Our  chosen  chums  are  not  always  the 
rest  and  most  gifted  of  our  acquaintance.  \Ye 
cleave  moM  to  tho.se  \\  ho  attract  us  bv  particular  qualities 
or  affinities,  especially  when  they  have  become  endeared 
10  us  by  associations  of  home,  of  place,  of  time  and 

u  instance. 

Then-  is,  in  short,  no  need  to  apologise  for  enjoying 

paintings  produced  in  our  own  little  corner  of  the  globe. 

hap  our  thoughts  and   feelings  are  sometimes  best 

interpreted  bv  our  o\\  n  poets,  writers,  painters,  musicians. 

-mm.      And  they  an-  flouers  from  our  o\\  n  garden, 

nourished  by  the  same  air  as  ourselves.      They  belong  to 

us   in  a   special   \\ay. 

Then-  '  <ll\    (ompain   oi   artists  who  were  born 

in    the    neighbourhood    ot     Manchester,    or   \\lio    \\orkej 

amor.  John    Collier.    1  leni  \     Liveiser-e,    \Yilliam 

•ic      Shields.     Clarence      WhiHe.      J.      D. 

Randolph  Caldecoit.  I'.    Madox    Bio\\n,   . \nder- 
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son  Hague,  William  Sioit,  lulward  Stott,  Fred  \V, 
Jackson,  and  not  a  few  others  to  name  only  those  who- 
have  passed  away. 

These  men  strike  a  chord  of  sympathy  and  appeal  to- 
u^  in  an  intimate  way,  though  none  are  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  very  great,  except  Ford  Madox  Bro\\n, 
splendid  in  colour,  in  dramatic  power,  in  humour,  in 
intellect.  These  are  near  to  us  in  their  modest  scope 
and  we  can  foregather  with  them  as  with  neighbours, 
They  are  not  the  lofty  figures  of  the  great  world's  art  ;; 
thev  are  nearer  to  our  own  level  ;  thev  lived  in  our  streets  ; 
.-•Mine  of  them  we  knew,  chatted  with,  dined  with,  joked 
with.  We  accompanied  them  on  excursions  and  sat  by 
their  side  while  they  painted.  We  travelled  abroad  with 
them  and  discussed  problems  of  art  with  them,  now 
fiercely,  now  with  calm  enjoyment  and  many  a  jest. 
And  always  we  were  the  better  for  it  and  liked  each  other 
the  more. 

It  is  good  to  have  their  drawings  and  paintings  on 
our  walls;  to  glance  at  them  when  the  early  sun  shines 
into  the  bedroom  ;  or  downstairs  at  the  morning  coffee  ; 
or  when  we  receive  visits  from  old  friends  and  sit  in  a 
warm  room,  the  curtains  drawn.  The  last  is  the  best  :  to- 
sh at  table,  or  by  the  fire,  talking  of  life,  of  books,  singing 
an  occasional  song  and  recalling  friends,  alive  or  tran  ;- 
lated,  who  painted  that  landscape  over  the  bookcase,  the 
portrait  by  the  window,  that  bit  of  jewel-like  colour  which 
recalls  Morocco,  or  that  quiet,  cosy  interior,  which  our 
friend  painted  while  he  was  so  much  under  the  influence 
of  the  homely  Dutchmen. 

They  open  out  their  hearts  to  us,  in  eloquent  silence, 
through  their  works,  enclosed  in  the  gilded  frames.  And 
the  true  value  of  these  paintings  is  in  proportion  to  the 
sincerity  witli  which  they  do  this.  Some  of  them  are, 
no  doubt,  more  technically  perfect  than  others,  and  we~ 
may  find  a  tranquil  enjoyment  in  the  nice  discrimination 
of  craftsmanship  ;  but  it  is  feeling,  it  is  unaffected" 
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Candour  which  win  the  heart.  When  these  are  recorded 
on  the  canvas  we  are  fortunate,  for  we  can  then,  at  will, 
rejoice  in  renewed  intimacy  with  our  artist-friend. 

I  lenrv  Liverseege  is  the  most  remote,  in  time,  of  those 
painters  who  have,  for  Manchester  people,  tin's  familiar 
local    interest,   leaving  out  of  account   that    sturdy   and 
abnormal  personality,  Tim   Bobbin,  primarily  a   literary 
figure.     He   was  born  September  the  fourth,    1803,  and 
lived    but    little   over    twenty-eight   years.     These    were 

•d  entirely  in  Ancoats,  excepting  the  time  speni  on 
three  visits  to  London. 

I 1  is  father  was  employed  at  a  spinning  mill,  as  a  joiner 
and  mechanic,  and  the  family   lived   in  Shepley  Street, 
Hank   Top,    now    London    Road.     \\Y   hear  of  the  boy 
being  at  Mdwd.  Dodd's  school  in  the  year  1814,  when  he 

eleven.  The  school  was  in  the  garret  of  a  house  at 
the  corner  of  Acton  Street,  London  Road.  At  thirteen 
he  went  to  live  with  an  uncle  John  Green,  of  i,  Sandford 
Street  (of  the  cottoTi  spinning  firm,  Sandford  and  Green, 
(/anal  Street,  Xew  Islington,  Manchester),  who  turned 
out  to  be  a  constant  and  considerate  benefactor  to  him 
until  his  death.  Some  of  Leverseege's  biographers,  or 
rather  those  who  sketched  his  brief  career  (Charles 
Swain.  Richardson,  A.  Cunningham,  and  R.  \V. 
Procter),  have  described  his  father  as  heedless  of  his 
son's  welfare.  There  is  no  e\  idence  of  this  and  the 
supposition  appears  to  spring  from  his  uncle  having 
adopted  him.  It  is  not  nece>sarv  to  conclude  that  his 
father  was  neglectful,  because  his  uncle  Green  took  the 
ailing  bov  into  his  home,  \\here  he  \\ould  have  greater 
comfort  and  easier  circumstances  ihan  with  his  parents. 
on  \\e  lead  of  his  father  posing  as  a  model  for 
several  of  the  figures  m  his  pictures. 

fir  sho\\ed   his  nalural   proclivity  earlv   and   the  pencil 
seldom    from    his    lingns.      \or    was    his    budding 
talent  discouraged.      It   \\;is  encouraged   with   kind  sym- 
pathy. 
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The  usual  description  of  him  as  an  Ancoats  working- 
lad,  toughing  it,  in  poor  circumstances,  without  educa- 
tion, is  a  myth.  At  his  uncle's  home  he  was  always 
tended  with  indulgent  kindness  and  was  encouraged  to 
follow  his  natural  bent.  He  was  a  delicate,  refined  and 
studious  boy,  sensitive  about  his  chronic  ill-health  and 
phvsical  deformity.  He  was  allowed  to  occupy  a  room 
in  his  uncle's  mill  and  there  practised  painting  to  his 
heart's  content.  Miss  Maria  Jane  Jewsbury,  writing 
subsequently,  tells  us  that  among  his  early  efforts  in 
painting  were  two  sign-boards,  one  of  a  Saracen's  Head 
for  Mr.  Williams  of  Rochdale  Road,  and  another  of  an 
Ostrich  for  a  tavern  near  Caroline  Street,  Canal  Street, 
which  were  still  hanging  at  the  public-houses  in  Man- 
chester in  1832. 

He  began  to  try  his  hand  at  portrait  work — profiles, 
miniatures  on  ivory,  and  in  oil.  Thomas  Shepheard 
was  his  first  patron,  and  was  of  very  great  service  to  the 
enthusiastic  young  artist.  Richardson  writes  :  — 

His  venerable  model,  Mr.  Thomas  Shepheard,  was  of  great 
use  to  him.  And  in  a  mental  sense,  we  see  him  now  standing 
at  his  door  in  Bradford  Street,  with  his  crown  of  white  hairr 
his  genial,  fine,  expressive  face,  radiant  in  complexion,  the 
very  personification  of  cheerful  good  humour  and  benevolence. 
Our  artist  had  the  most  fervent  affection  for  him.  He  was  a 
grand  example  of  an  old  man  and  a  rare  model  for  the  artist. 

Among  other  subjects  Shepheard  was  the  model  for 
"The  Falconer,"  "Edie  Ochiltree,"  the  Fat  Gravedigger 
(in  "Hamlet"),  the  Porter  in  "The  Enquiry,"  the 
Fisherman  in  "Good  Resolutions,"  the  "Grandfather," 
the^priest  in  "The  benediction,"  the  central  figure  in 
the  "  Ghost  Story."  Of  this  time  Richardson  writes  :  — 

About  1822-3,  some  year  or  two  subsequent  to  our  acquaint- 
ance, and  in  company  with  a  fellow-pupil,  we  hired  a  room 
for  art  practice  adjoining  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Swain,  mother 
of  the  late  Charles  Swain.  This  was  in  Bradford  Road  and 
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within  a    few   hundred    yards   of    Uversce^e's    uncK 
residence. 

I.iverscc.ue  came  there  frequently  in  the  evening,  and  with 
much  voluntary  kindncs-.  .ua\v  us  instruction  in  drawing  and 
colouring.  Ik-  was  well  conversant  with  the  works  of  Shake- 
speare, Sir  Walter  Scott's  novels,  Cervantes'  "  I  >on  <Juixote," 
and  Butler's  "  Hudibras."  Of  course  this  is  manifest  from 
his  works. 

We  had   often   the   pleasure   to  read    with    him.   after  our 
evening  lesion,  from  one  of  these  authors,  particularly  from 
'«  play  of  "  Henry  the   Fourth,"   when   he  would 
make  sketches   in    pencil   witli    Ljieat    1'acilily. 

This    is   a    pleasant    glimpse    of    him    as    a    vouth    of 

nineteen.      Al)out    that    age   amateur   theatricals   were   a 

atirartion  to  him,  and  afforded  him  many  subjects 

for  sketching   and   study.     Some  of  his  studies,   in   this 

kind,   were  presented  a  ars  ago  by  the  late  Mr. 

r  Oldham   to  the   Manchester  Whitworth   Gallery, 

with   helpful   notes. 

i  i<-  took  an  active  part  in  the  representations  of  plavs, 
which  took  place  in  Market  Place  and  in  Greengate.    He 
'imed    the    role   of   nurse   in   "  Romeo   and   Juliet," 
whom    lie    suhse(|iientlv    painted   with   gusto.     It   is   said 
that  lie  enacted  the  parts  of  old  women  with  succe-^. 
Charles  Swain  and  he  were  hoys  together,  in  the  same 
ihouriiood,  and   it   fell   to  the  poet  to  write  a  poem 
sympathetic  memoir  of  his  friend,  on  his  premature 
death. 

Liverseege  received  instruction  in  the  art  of  portraiture 

from    Knoules.  about    1*24.  and  this  is  the  only  regular 

i  no    u,-    hear   of.      But    he    studied    oeasefessfy    and 

Dg  a  visit   to  l,ondon  he  continued  his  studies  at   the 

British    Museum,  and  assiduously  copied  old  maste 

the  British  Institution.      As  he  became  known  he  received 

fOf  portrait    heads,  and   for  kit-cat   si/e  tittren 

guineas.      In    a    few    months    his    fee   increased   to    thirty 

guineas.      He,    however,    painted    subject     pictures,    pre- 

ferring    to    indulge    his    imagination.      He    chose    chirtl\ 
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romantic  themes,  derived  from  his  reading  and  his 
theatrical  experiences.  In  his  twenty  ^fourth  year  he 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Manchester  Institution  three 
pictures  of  bandits,  viz.,  "  Banditti  attacking  Robbers," 
"A  Robber  on  the  Outlook,"  and  ''Banditti  Carousing." 

This  was  in  1827,  and  the  exhibition  was  the  first  held 
by  the  Royal  Manchester  Institution.  The  gallery  in 
Mosley  Street  was  then  in  course  of  erection  and  the 
exhibition  was  at  83,  Market  Street.  The  following  year 
he  exhibited  at  the  Birmingham  Institute  his  spirited 
and  humorous  "  Hudibras  in  the  Stocks,"  which  he 
promptly  sold,  and  at  the  Royal  Academy. 

He  now  became  known  and  in  a  degree  celebrated  in 
his  native  town.  Nor  did  he  lack  a  fair  measure  of 
financial  success.  Mr.  Agnew  called  upon  him,  saw 
some  of  his  work,  and  straightway  gave  him  a  commis- 
sion for  twelve  drawings. 

Despite  the  latent  melancholy  of  his  nature,  he  was 
stimulated  by  these  signs  of  success  and  produced 
paintings  in  quick  succession.  He  was  fortunate  in 
securing  excellent  models  in  Manchester,  some  of  whom 
he  painted  often.  Thomas  Shepheard  has  already  been 
mentioned.  McMinn,  the  unctuous  and  notable  model 
for  Falstaff,  Ralpho  and  the  Fat  Farrier,  had  a  smithy 
at  the  end  of  Tib  Street,  where  Rylands'  warehouse  now 
stands.  Will  Yeoman  was  the  model  for  the  grave- 
digger  with  the  pick,  in  the  picture  now  belonging  to 
the  City  collection ;  and  for  Friar  Tuck  and  Hudibras. 
His  father  and  his  sister  often  posed  for  him. 

But  his  good  luck  with  models  sometimes  deserted 
him.  Witness  the  story  of  his  efforts  to  find  a  suitable 
model  for  his  drunken  tinker,  in  "The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew."  He  found  a  cobbler,  who  bargained  that  while 
he  posed  he  was  to  drink  as  he  pleased  at  the  painter's 
expense.  Liverseege  provided  the  gin,  which  disap- 
peared with  remarkable  celerity.  In  this  way  the  con- 
tents of  two  bottles  were  speedily  swallowed.  The  artist 
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lost  patience.  *'  Be  off,"  cried  he  in  a  passion  ;  "  it  will 
cost  more  to  make  you  drunk  than  the  picture  will  fetch." 

In  1829-30  he  made  a  protracted  visit  to  London, 
staving  twenty-one  months.  There  he  worked  hard, 
painting  and  again  copying  old  masters,  especially 
Rubens,  Van  Dvck  and  Tenier.s. 

The  pictures  he  painted  at  this  time  are  evidence  of 
remarkable  application  and  power  of  production.  They 
are  as  follows:  "Adam  Woodcock,"  a  fine  illustration 
from  Scott's  Abbot,  was  bought  by  Lord  Wilton,  then 
residing  at  Heaion  Park;  "  The  Ghost  Story  ";  "The 
kly  Register,"  one  of  his  most  humorous  and 
popular  works,  representing  a  cobbler  reading  his  weekly 
Register.  The  shrewd,  homely  character  is  very  happily 
caught.  James  Hind  was  the  model,  a  shoemaker  in 
Minshull  Street.  "Agnes";  "  Friar  Tuck";  "Little 
Red  Riding  Hood";  "The  Orphan";  "Captain 
Macheath,  (Gay's  hero),  bought  by  Mr.  Hick,  who 
became  the  chief  buyer  of  his  works;  "The  Fisherman"  ; 
"  The  Betrothed."  It  is  said  that  Charles  S  \\ain  sat  for 
the  Falconer  in  this  picture. 

Whilst  he  was  in  London  his  mother  died  in  1830, 
and  he  hurried  back  to  Manchester  arriving  just  in  time 
to  bid  her  farewell. 

I  le  continued  to  be  very  prolific  and  in  this  year  also 
painted  "  Isabella  and  the  Recluse  "  (exhibited  that  year 
in  the  R.A.;.  "The  Black  Dwarf,"  "The  Enquiry," 
"Hamlet"  (b., tight  by  Mr.  Iliron)  "Don  Quixote  in 
;v."  which  he  deemed  his  masterpiece.  It  is 
indeed  the  most  elevated  and  penetrating  of  his  illus- 
trative paintings,  and  vies  with  "The  Recruit  "  for  the 
lust  place  among  his  works.  Hut  it  is  futile  to  range 
\\orks  in  order  of  merit.  Kach  has  its  <>\\  n  qualities. 
!!••  had  mm  attained  some  distinction  in  Ins  craft  and 
had  undoubtedly  found  his  metier.  He  worked  with 
judgment  and  confidence.  His  favourite  authors 
inspired  him  with  a  rich  invention  of  chaiacter  and 
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scene,  to  which  he  rapidly  gave  shape  with  pencil  and 
paints.  Apparently  when  he  read  a  passage  that  appealed 
to  him  he  formed  a  mental  scene;  he  visualised  the 
characters;  they  appeared  before  him.  Although  he 
gave  due  attention  to  the  details  of  the  writer,  he  painted 
at  the  bidding  of  his  .imagination.  Don  Ouixute  or 
I;alstaff  appealed  vividly  to  him — his  emotion  was 
excited — his  imagination  kindled,  and  with  heightened 
feeling  he  gave  us  conceptions  which  were  his  own, 
though  the  train  of  thought  was  started  by  his  author. 
His  reading  was  limited  in  scope,  but  excellent  in 
qualiiv  with  Shakespeare,  Scott  and  Cervantes  as 
favourites.  Under  their  influence  far  more  than  any 
others  he  painted  illustrative  pictures  "  where  life  and 
imagination  meet."  This  was  his  forte;  this  the  vein 
for  which  he  had  inborn  gifts.  Indeed  his  entire  output 
is  of  this  kind,  of  course  unequal  in  quality.  He  grew 
in  strength  in  his  art  as  his  physical  forces  prematurely 
waned,  for  it  was  strength  of  the  spirit  not  of  the  body. 

Plainly,  he  was  a  "  literary  "  painter,  in  the  restricted 
sense  of  using  his  art  for  literary  illustration,  and  would 
come  under  the  ban  of  many  modern  critics.  The  word 
is  anathema  to  them ;  yet  many  of  the  great  artists  who 
have  nobly  left  their  mark  appeal  to  us  by  means  of 
illustrations  of  lofty  themes  associated  with  the  world's 
literature.  It  is  not  so  much  the  thing  represented  that 
matters,  as  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  represented.  Does 
that  relate  it  to  our  inner  experiences?  But  the  term 
"  literary  "  in  art  criticism  has  assumed  other  meanings. 
Let  us  rather  say  that  Liverseege  is  the  best  dramatic 
painter  that  Manchester  has  produced,  few  others  having 
tried  their  skill  in  this  way.  For  even  partial  comparison 
we  would  have  to  turn  to  the  figure  painters  :  J.  D. 
Watson,  Randolph  Caldecott,  Frederic  Shields. 

It  is  pathetic  to  note  that  Liverseege,  in  his  bodily 
weakness,  generally  painted  robustious  fellows — strong 
men  in  action.  He  was  small,  spare,  pale,  frail;  slightly 
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med,  his  left  .shoulder  being  higher  than  the  right. 
His  chest  \vns  prominent,  probably  from  curvature  of 
the  spine.  At  twenty-live  he  weighed  but  seventy-five 
pounds.  One  lung  was  useless,  and  he  had  throughout 
to  struggle  against  feeble  health.  His  friend,  George 
Richardson,  wrote  the  following  notes  of  his  appearance  : 

His  face  frequently  bore  a  pleasing  expression.  His  com- 
iOD  was  pallid,  saving  a  slight  rosy  tinge  at  times  upt'ii 
his  cheeks,  which  under  excitement  would  become  flushed, 
giving  strong  evidence  of  incipient  consumption.  His  hair 
rather  long  and  light,  and  was  turned  back  from  an 
ample,  serene  forehead.  The  lips  were  compressed,  implying 
much  firmness.  The  facial  contour  was  rather  sharp  and  well 
defined—  well  chiselled,  to  use  an  artistic  phrase.  His  voice 
was  pleasing,  though  thin  and  piercing.  He  was  easy  and 
gentle  in  deportment,  though  capable  of  resenting  any  ill- 
timed  remark,  rudeness  or  familiarity;  and  as  a  friend  he  was 
kind,  ardent  and  sincere. 

William    Bradley's  portrait   of  him.   now   in   the   Peel 

Park  Permanent  Collection,  bears  all  the  signs  of  truth, 

though    it    is   a    posthumous    portrait,    and    apparently 

[ley    had    not    known    him    personal!  v.      It    reveals 

Liverseege  as  a  delicate  ardent  nature,  fretting  against 

nd  weakness.     There  is  nothing  of  the  "untu- 

tored Ancoats  lad  "  about  him.     On  the  contrarv  he  is 

manifestlv  gentle,   thoughtful,  and  cultivated.     In  bear- 

-tyle  and  character  he  \\.is  a  man  of  refinement  and 

!e  (jualitit^. 

II'-.  then,  the  punv  invalid,  loved  to  delineate  roystering 
blades  burlv  forms,  rogues.  |;aKtatVian  topers,  bandits, 
stout  soldiers,  filibusierers  and  rovers  about  the  land; 
and  did  it  with  more  spirit  and  conviction  than  Oitter- 
mole.  We  picture  the  amiable  vei  fretful  invalid  musing 
on  brawnv  daredevils,  or  following  Shakespeare  in  his 
most  bohemian  moods. 

;innm-    with    theatrical    sketches  he    never    lost    his 
romance.      The  first   picture  lie  exhibited.  ftfl  wt 
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havr  set'n,  represented  banditti.  He  delighted  to  paint 
in  the  wake  of  "  the  wizard  of  the  north,"  especially 
scenes  and  figures  from  "The  Monastery,"  "The 
Blark  Dwarf/'  "The  Bride  of  Lammermoor,"  "Guy 
Mannerin-,"  "The  Lr-md  of  Montrose,"  "The 
Antiquary,  .....  Hie  Heart  of  Midlothian,"  "The  Abbot," 
"  Kenilworth." 

As  regards  Shakespeare,  he  returned  again  and  again 
to  that  inexhaustible  fount,  especially  to  "  Henry  IV." 
It  is  recorded  that  his  first  picture  and  also  his  last  were 
of  Falstaff,  his  prime  favourite. 

He  became  a  popular  figure  in  certain  circles  in 
Manchester.  Visitors  were  numerous  and  his  work  was 
frequently  interrupted  by  strangers.  He  was  always 
keen  to  work,  especially  from  nature,  i.e.,  human  nature, 
for  he  confined  himself  almost  exclusively  to  figure 
subjects.  Ordinarily  he  would  see  little  of  landscape, 
except  the  fields  about  Bradford  and  Clayton.  Human 
life  was  of  engrossing  interest  to  him,  not  external 
nature.  And  most  of  all,  life  with  a  tinge  of  romance 
or  literary  association. 

Patrons  came  to,  encourage  him,  buying  his  pictures 
with  readiness  and  paying  fair  prices.  Among  the 
buyers  were  M.  B.  Hick  of  Bolton,  his  steadiest  patron, 
John  S.  Hiron,  Joseph  Marsland,  Earl  Wilton,  and  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire.  Yet  though  fortune  was  not 
unfavourable,  poor  Liverseege  was  often  irritable  and 
quick  to  take  offence.  He  was  easily  depressed  and  a 
trifle  excited  him.  How  easy  it  is  to  understand  and 
condone  this  in  a  suffering  man,  eager  to  labour  and 
accomplish,  yet  held  back  bv  pain  and  weakness  !  The 
spirit  on  wings;  the  body  in  chains. 

In  1831  he  was  in  London  for  the  third  and  last  time. 
He  painted  his  delightful  picture  "  Sir  Piercie  Shafton 
and  Mysie  Happer,"  a  happy  and  brilliant  invention, 
for  which  the  Duke  of  Devoneshire  paid  him  fifty 
guineas.  This  and  his  "  Hamlet  "  were  exhibited  at 
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the  Royal  Academy.  At  the  Society  of  British  Artists 
he  showed:  "Tin-  Grave-diggers"  (Hamlet),  now  in 
the  Manchester  City  Gallery;  "Catherine  Seyton,"  for 
which  his  sister  sat;  and  "  Benedicite,"  or  "  The  Holy 
Daughter,"  a  picture  with  charm  and  refinement.  This 
last  was  purchased  by  Heath  for  publication  in  his 
"  Keepsake."  He  commissioned  twelve  heads  at  thirty 
guinea*  each  for  his  "  Book  of  Beauty,"  but  the  artist 
did  not  live  to  execute  them.  Heath  tells  how  he  came 
to  Manche.xter  \\iili  t\\o  objects:  to  see  Liverseege  and 
the  railwav,  then  a  new  sensation. 

Further  in  the  year  1831  he  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Manchester  Institution  "Don  Quixote,"  "  Cobbett's 

."  and   "  Fishermen." 

much  application  on  the  part  of  a  chronic  invalid 
suggests  that  he  foresaw  his  life  must  be  short.  All  his 
paintings  of  conspicuous  merit  were  produced  between 
1826,  when  he  ceased  to  paint  portraits,  and  1831.  He 
was  very  ambitious,  often  expressing  the  desire  to  leave 
an  enduring  name.  His  sickly  condition  caused  him 
frequently  to  brood  on  a  future  life  :  — 

ire  not  for  what  is  called  dying,  for  I  have  no  enjoyment 
in  life  beyond  that  which  is  derived  from  success  in  my 
pursuits;  yet  I  should  not  like  to  expire  until  I  had  finished 

jjreat  work  to  immortalise  my  name;  to  be  remembered 
after  death  is  indeed  a  powerful  consolation. 

Alas!  How  brief  \*as  the  time  allotted  to  him  in 
which  to  realisr  his  ambition.  Death  was  hovering  near 
as  he  planned  greater  compositions  and  ordered  those 
larger  canvases  which  were  found  in  his  studio,  destined 
never  to  be  worked  upon  bv  the  thin  hand  of  the  d\  ing 
artist,  l.n  his  friend,  Charles  S\\ain.  tell  of  the  closing 
scen< 

Th«  •  ;l>id    and    ;;looin\  :iu  nt    of 

•lid,    that 
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inflict  their  miseries  on  the  worn  and  debilitated  constitution 
of  those  from  childhood  afflicted  with  an  incurable  disease ; 
thus  it  was  with  our  artist  for  some  time  previous  to  his 
dissolution;  and  although  he  had  not  appeared  alarmingly 
unwell,  yet  a  heaviness  of  spirit  too  frequently  depressed 
him ;  a  lethargy  seized  his  powers,  which  increased  more  and 
more  to  his  death.  The  circumstance  which  first  alarmed  his 
relatives  was  the  swelling  of  his  limbs;  yet  only  the  duv 
before  his  decease  he  had  been  arranging  with  his  aunt,  Mrs. 
Green,  to  purchase  him  a  pony,  for  the  better  exercise  of  his 
weak  frame.  On  that  evening,  the  last  he  was  permitted  to 
spend  with  his  relatives,  he  sat  by  the  fire  with  his  head  bent 
over  his  knees,  his  frequent  custom  when  in  pain,  and  his 
hands  tightly  compressed  together ;  thus  he  continued  moan- 
ing and  musing  for  a  considerable  time ;  all  at  once  he  started 
up,  looked  earnestly  at  his  aunt  and  said  :  "  If  I  die,  take 
care  of  my  sketches,  they  are  valuable." 

He  wished  to  retire  to  rest,  but  there  was  an  anxiety  and 
want  of  confidence  in  his  manner.  "Aunt,"  said  he,  "  do  you 
think  3^011  could  hear  me  if  I  were  to  knock?  "  She  assured 
him  that  she  could.  The  moment  he  entered  his  chamber  he 
leaned  as  if  exhausted  upon  the  chair,  and  said  feelingly  and 
as  his  sister  afterwards  thought  with  more,  than  usual  affec- 
tion :  "  Good  night,  my  sister!  I  hope  all  may  be  well;  it 
is  in  God's  hands."  These  were  the  last  words  he  was  ever 
heard  to  utter.  His  aunt  heard  him  cough  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  but  nothing  more;  she  listened  attentively,  but  not 
the  slightest  token  seemed  to  request  her  aid.  In  the  morning 
his  sister  took  him  coffee,  but  returned,  saying  he  was  asleep ; 
twenty  minutes  elapsed  and  again  she  approached  him,  but 
still  he  lay  in  slumber,  deep  and  heavy ;  it  was  a  prelude  to 
the  sleep  of  death. 

He  hardly  regained  consciousness,  but  expired  without 
a  groan  or  struggle.  It  was  found  on  a  post-mortem, 
examination  that  he  had  never  used  one  lung;  that  the 
other  one  was  much  distended  and  had  burst,  causing 
his  death. 

He  died  in  a  house  in  Gore  Street,  Piccadilly,  Man- 
chester, on  January  I3th,  1832,  and  was  buried  in  the 
grave-yard  of  old  St.  Luke's  Church,  Chorlton-on- 
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Medlock.     The  register  of  the  church  has  the  following 

finny  :  — 

Henry  Liwrseegc  ;  single  man;  abode,  Gore  Street,  Picca- 
dilly. Buried  nineteenth  January.  iS;,j  ;  .tgc  2u  years. 

In  i8(>4  a  writer  to  the  Manchester  (luardian  drew 
attention  to  the  demolition  of  St.  Luke's  Church,  then 
proceeding,  and  to  the  consequent  disturbance  of  Liver- 
seege's  grave.  The  editor  suggested  a  worthier  record 
of  the  artist  and  the  placing  of  a  memorial  tablet  in  the 
new  church.  A  few  admirers  followed  this  lead.  \Yhen 
the  new  church  was  built,  the  body  was  exhumed  and 
placed  within  the  church,  under  pew  51,  leading  to  the 
chancel.  There  is  a  brass  plate  inscribed  :  "  Beneath 
this  spot  lies  the  body  of  llenrv  Liverseege."  On  the 
left  wall,  at  the  east  end  of  the  chancel,  is  a  marble  tablet, 
uted  by  Marshall  Wood.  It  bears  these  words: 

Henry  Liverseege,  painter,  born  at  Manchester,  September 
4th,  1803,  where  he  died  January  I3th,  1832,  is  buried  in  this 
church.  He  cultivated  his  innate  love  of  painting  in  defiance 
of  adverse  circumstances  and  a  weakly  frame.  Life  was  to 
him  a  school  of  earnest  study  of  his  art  in  the  subjects  of 
romance  and  humour,  to  which  his  genius  inclined.  Death 
overtook  him  as  he  passed  from  >cholar  into  master.  Some 
of  his  townsmen,  who,  in  the  pictures  he  has  left,  recognise 
his  genius,  and  lament  the  death  that  left  such  promise 
unfulfilled,  have  raised  this  stone  to  his  memory. 

June,    1865. 

The  tablet  bears  a  relief  of  the  Mn.se  <>t  Painting,  laying 
a  ureath  upon  the  urn  of  the  artist.  It  uas  presented  In 
Mr.  John  Hduard  Taylor,  who  formed  a  remarkably  line 
rolleciion  of  pictures,  and  Mum  ihis  collection  gave 
several  paintings  by  I  ihe  \Vhitworih 

(  iallery. 

Three  '  •  let   the  aitist'fl  death,   thirty-five  of  his 

principal  painting's  were  engra\«-d  and  published,  with 
XVilliam  Rradl»-\ 's  portrait  <»t  I  .i\  nx-r-r  is  a  fioniis- 
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piece.  A  second  edition  was  issued  in  1874.  This 
publication  widened  the  circle  of  his  admirers  and  greatly 
increased  his  reputation. 

It  is  tempting  to  recall,  in  some  detail,  the  conditions 
<»{"  Manchester  life  a  hundred  years  ago.  We  could  better 
understand  the  significance  of  Liverseege's  work  and 
individuality  when  we  study  his  circumstances — the 
movements  of  his  time  and  the  influences  of  the  locality 
in  which  he  passed  his  life. 

Sam  Bamford  gave  a  graphic  description  of  those 
hard-working,  hard-drinking,  hard-fighting  days  in  the 
rapidly  growing  town.  Many  poor  folk  lived  in  the 
cellar-dwellings  which  may  yet  be  seen,  happily  empty, 
in  Ancoats.  Children  worked  underground  for  sixteen 
hours  at  a  stretch.  Peterloo  occurred  when  Liverseege 
was  sixteen.  But  I  will  not  pursue  this  digression  and 
will  turn  to  the  nature  and  method  of  Liverseege's  work. 

With  favourite  recurrent  subjects,  such  as  Don  Quixote 
or  Falstaff,  he  was  wont  first  to  sketch  with  pencil,  to 
study  in  water-colours,  and  finally  to  paint  in  oils,  some- 
times painting  replicas  also.  He  was  a  rapid,  decisive 
workman,  proceeding  by  firm  strokes,  for  his  hand  was 
sure  in  sketching,  his  touch  in  painting  achieving 
brilliance  and  felicity  of  effect.  His  drawing  was  not 
impeccable,  but  notably  expressive.  Frequently  he 
began  with  white  chalk,  then  brown  and  white,  and  then 
filled  in  his  local  colours,  obtaining  richness  and  trans- 
parency. A  harmony  of  colour  which  he  often  repeated, 
particularly  in  water-colours,  was  of  reds  and  greys. 
Examples  may  be  studied  among  the  sketches  at  the 
Manchester  Whitworth  Institute. 

Many  such  sketches  were,  in  accordance  with  the 
artist's  dying  wish,  carefully  preserved  by  his  kind 
friend  and  patron,  Benjamin  Hick,  who  mounted  them 
and  placed  them  in  a  box.  This  box  was  purchased  with 
its  contents  at  the  dispersal  of  the  Hick  library,  from 
Mytton  Hall,  at  Messrs.  Capes  Dunn  and  Co.,  November 
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2nd,  1909.  Apart  from  their  not  inconsiderable  artistic 
merits,  these  sketches  have  value  as  a  record  of  the 
artist's  aims  and  influences,  especially  when  studied 
along  with  the  several  short  biographies  of  Liverseege. 
also  include  early  ideas  and  tentative  studies  which 
eventually  found  maturer  expression  in  his  paintings, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  "The  Falconer,'* 
"Edie  Ochiltree,""  "  Falstaff  and  Bardolph,"  "The 
Recruiting  Sergeant,"  all  now  in  the  Whitworth  Gallerv. 

Liverseege's  natural  bent  was  to  render  human  life 
with  spirit,  feeling  and  svmpathy.  He  loved  to  observe 
homely  characters.  His  men  are  vigorous,  individual, 
realised  with  insight.  His  women  are  apt  to  be  conven- 
tionalised and  merely  pretty,  at  least  his  young  ladies. 
There  is  no  exaggeration  in  his  figures,  but  measure  and 
fidelity  to  life.  He  never  o'ersteps  the  bounds  of  nature. 
He  had  an  inborn  sense  for  form  and  so  far  as  he  pro- 
-ed  in  composition,  for  grouping  his  subjects  with 
naturalness,  a  gift  which  he  strengthened  by  close  study 
of  the  masters. 

1'h,  -  it  ion  is  his  strongest  quality.     He  ranges 

from  the  comedy  of  the  "Grave-diggers,"  or  "  Falstaff 
and  Bardolph,1'  to  the  dramatic  force,  spirit  and  distinc- 
tion of  "  Don  Quixote,"  or  "  Hamlet  and  his  Father's 
Ghost  "  (for  which  last,  by  the  bye,  Liverseege's  father 
Mir  model). 

He  was  good  in  the  humorous  and  in  the  serious  vein. 

Although   his  world  was  one  of  books  and  the  theatre, 

he  (|iiick!y  graduated  in  the  world  of  breathing  men  and 

v.  omen   and   rendered   the  people  about    him   with  ease. 

'iis  earlv   thr;iirical   experiences  stuck   to  him  and  it 

must  be  acknowledged  that   many  of  his  drawings  give 

an  impression  of  siagr  illustrations  rather  than  of  scenes 

direct   from   life.  as  far  as  dress  and  accessories  go,      But 

isation  is  true,      h  sprang  from  direct  obser- 

OI1.      It    has  the  savn  <•  of  humour.      The  paint 

is   forgotten;    it    is    not    seen;    the    men    and    women    are 
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there,  to  the  life.  It  has  been  remarked  that  he  was 
"  our  Manchester  Wilkie,"  and  he  certainly  possessed 
much  of  Wilkie's  genial  realism.  Both  enjoyed  the 
humours  of  life  and  in  quite  unforced  fashion  gave  us 
scenes  full  of  kindly  observation.  He  recognised  his 
artistic  consanguinity  with  Wilkie,  for  it  is  recorded  that 
he  stood  with  a  friend  one  day  before  the  Scotchman's 
well-known  picture  "  The  Village  Festival,"  and  after 
looking  well  at  it  said  :  — 

I  would  stake  my  reputation  on  the  production  of  a  picture 
of  similar  character,  and  if  anyone  would  commission  me  to 
do  it,  I  would  rest  my  name  on  it  alone,  and  care  not  if  I 
never  painted  more. 

On  this,  as  on  many  occasions,  he  manifested  a  proud 
consciousness  that  he  had  unusual  gifts;  that  he  too 
could  render  human  nature  with  truthfulness  and  kindly 
humour,  with  gesture  and  action  expressive  and  spring- 
ing from  life,  composing  all  into  familiar  scenes  and 
echoing  common  experiences. 

Goethe,  who  was  a  great  admirer  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
observed  of  him  :  — 

His  scenes  and  situations  are  like  pictures  of  Teniers ;  in 
the  arrangement  they  show  the  summit  of  art,  the  individual 
figures  have  a  speaking  truth  and  the  execution  is  extended 
with  artistic  love  to  the  minutest  details,  so  that  not  a  stroke 
is  lost. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  Goethe,  the  European  arbiter  of 
questions  literary  and  aesthetic,  to  Liverseege,  the  obscure 
Ancoats  painter.  Yet  it  is  curious  that  at  the  very  time 
Goethe  spoke  these  words  about  Scott  and  Teniers, 
Liverseege  was  eagerly  devouring  Scott's  romances  and 
striving  to  render  scenes  from  them  in  the  lively,  dramatic 
and  humorous  manner  of  Teniers,  Ostade  and  Wilkie. 
The  figures  which  the  Sage  of  Weimar  noted  started  into 
life  in  the  pages  of  Scott  were  observed  and  felt  by 
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young  Henrv  Liverseege,  and  fired  him  with  a  longing 
to  render  them  in  line  and  colour. 

A  few  months  before  his  death  he  painted  the  picture 
which  found  most  favour,  "The  Recruit."  He  first 
made  a  drawing  of  the  theme,  then  painted  it  in  oil.  It 
is  the  work  which  most  clearly  shows  the  advance  he 
had  made  in  his  art  and  especially  shows  how  much  he 
had  learned  from  his  Dutch  and  Flemish  predecessors, 
witness  the  lighting  of  the  double  interior.  (His  father 
posed  for  the  sergeant.)  The  devil-may-care  soldier,  the 
perplexed  recruit,  the  anxious  woman  are  admirably 
conceived.  The  painting  is  clear  and  light,  the  handling 
free.  Mr.  Lawrence  Fort  bought  this  picture  for  130 
guineas,  the  largest  sum  received  by  Liverseege  for  any 
single  work. 

"  Falstaff  and  Bardolph  "  was  unfinished  when  he 
died.  He  had  painted  a  water-colour  of  the  same  subject, 
which  Mr.  Hick  bought.  Cunningham  writes:  — 

He  had  sketched  a  picture  of  Falstaff  and  expected  from  it 
an  increase  of  reputation  ;  for  he  looked  upon  it  as  superior  to 
all  his  other  efforts.  Shakespeare  lay  beside  the  easel ;  and 
<1  Scott  were  there  too;  for  he  admired  them  and 
called  them  his  friends.  He  had  an  edition  of  Shakespeare 
in  one  large  volume,  which  IK-  called  his  workaday  bible  ami 
always  reckoned  himself  well  in  health  when  he  could  enjoy 
it  without  weariness. 

Thr  "  FalMatT  and   Uardolph  "  is  but  a  sketch,  but  it 

IK-  with  notable  ease  and  vigour,  promising  indeed 

t'i  hr  an  advance  in  these  respects  upon  previous  work. 

Jit    siicrrssivrly    b\     Mr.    (irundv    and    Mr. 

Knowlr>.     Moth   thrsr   paintings  are  in  the  Whitworth 

( .allery. 

To  thr   rich   strram   <>i  our   national   art    Ilrnry   Liver- 

6    contributed    a    tiny    rivulet.       I  lad    he    lived    thr 

n.    perhaps    hr    mijjit    havr    taken    the    place 

In-   longed   t"<»r  beside   \Vilkie.      Their  ^it't    was  derivative 
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from  that  of  the  Dutchmen  who  so  delightfully  delineated 
the  humours,  the  avocations  and  sometimes  the  higher 
moods  of  their  countrymen. 

Although  he  was  happy  and  skilful  both  in  the 
humorous  and  the  serious  vein,  he  excelled  most  in  the 
humorous.  Under  his  pencil,  Falstaff,  Bardolph,  Hudi- 
bras  lived  again,  with  undiminished  unction  and  spirit. 
It  was  a  rich  fount  of  humour  which  gushed  from  the 
imagination  of  the  suffering  cripple.  At  his  best,  some 
of  the  rare  essence  of  Jan  Steen  exhaled  from  him.  In 
Don  Quixote  there  is  again  that  blend  of  humour  and 
fine  distinction  which  raised  Jan  Steen  above  his  grosser 
brethren  of  the  pencil.  Once  again  the  spiritual  power 
of  Cervantes'  immortal  creation  evoked  in  the  breast  of 
another  that  quality  of  thought  and  feeling  which  pro- 
duces laughter  in  tears.  Romance  beckoned  to  Liver- 
seege  with  inviting  finger.  He  habitually  escaped  from 
Ancoats  to  the  land  of  adventure,  of  dare-devil  courage ; 
or  of  the  stage — that  mimic  life  with  all  the  tedium  and 
weariness  left  out.  His  heroes  were  lusty  Falstaff,  red- 
nosed  trenchermen,  or  banditti  bristling  with  lethal 
weapons.  But  in  the  case  of  Don  Quixote  it  was  the 
spiritual  and  not  the  comic  element  which  most  attracted 
him.  It  was  as  if  he  had  read  that  outburst  of  his  great 
whimsical  contemporary  Charles  Lamb,  in  the  essay 
where  he  scarifies  undiscerning  illustrators:  — 

Artists  err  in  the  confounding  of  poetic  with  pictorial 
subjects.  In  the  latter,  the  exterior  accidents  are  nearly 
everything,  the  unseen  qualities  as  nothing.  Othello's 
colour — the  infirmities  and  corpulence  of  a  vSir  John  Falstaff— 
do  they  haunt  us  perpetually  in  the  reading?  Or  are  they 
obtruded  upon  our  conceptions  one  time  for  ninety-nine  that 
we  are  lost  in  admiration  at  the  respective  moral  or  intel- 
lectual attributes  of  the  character  ?  But  in  a  picture  Othello 
is  always  a  black-a-moor ;  and  the  other  only  plump  Jack. 
Deeply  corporeal ised  and  enchained  hopelessly  in  the  grovel- 
ling fetters  of  externality  must  be  the  mind,  to  which,  in  its 
better  moments,  the  image  of  the  high-souled,  high-intelli- 
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genced  Quixote— the  errant  star  of  knighthood,  made  more 
tender  by  eclipse— has  never  presented  itself,  divested  from 
the  unhallowed  accompaniment  of  a  Sancho,  or  a  rabblement 
at  the  heels  of  Rosinante.  That  man  has  read  his  book  by 

halves;  he  has  laughed,  mistaking  his  author's  purport, 
which  v 

Liverseege  was  far  too  sensitive  to  make  this  blunder 
and  his  conception  of  the  distraught  knight  would  have 
pleased  the  gentle  Elia.  No  jarring  note  is  there.  One 
st,  of  Don  Quixote  has  been  happily  caught 
and  the  artist  has  followed  not  tinworthilv  in  the  wake 
of  high-souled  Cervantes. 

It  is  time  to  bring  to  an  end  this  slight  study  of 
Liverseege  and  his  work.  Appended  are  lists  of  his 
drawings  and  paintings,  so  far  as  1  have  been  able  to 
trace  them.  The  present  owners  are  stated,  where 
•ble.  Where  the  pictures  have  been  incorporated 
into  public  collections  the  galleries  are  given. 

It  is  hoped  that  these  details  and  matters  of  fact,  dry 
perhaps  to  some,  may  be  of  interest  to  others,  especially 
Manchester  men,  who  feel  a  movement  of  pity  and 
respect  for  Henry  Liverseege,  who  made  so  gallant  a 
fight  against  great  odds,  and  turned  his  bright  gifts  to 
good  account,  despite  pain  and  weariness,  in  the  few 
years  that  were  vouchsafed  him. 


For  i-oMMMiM'iit  n'f»-r»Mic«>,  li-ts  of  work-  l»y  I-ivorseege  are  appended, 
.ire  not  exhau-tivr.  Imt  it  is  thought  that  t<»  l»rin-  together  even 
incomplete  lists  may  serve  a  useful  purpose..     They  are  a*  fol!o\\ 

•     I., -t  of  M«'//otint-  published  uft«T  tin-  art i-t's  death. 

\.|.liiiomil  pirtm—rx  In  Kited  at  Peel  Parkin  1  MAT  and  1KW. 
'  '      •  r  painting-,  \\at.-r  «-ol«mr*  and  sketches. 
'/.  Works  pOMened   1-y  tli.-   pu).lic  galleries  in    Man<-he*tor  and 
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Lint  -  n'isfi'0,,1  th>    inn-Lt  of  H.  Lir, 


The  Weekly  Register. 

The  Enquiry. 

Captain  Macheath. 

The  Grave  Diggers. 

Agnes. 

Ha m let  and  the  Ghost. 

Black  Dwarf. 

Touch  of  the  Spasms. 

Friar  Tuck. 

The  Recruit. 

Little  Red  Riding  Hood. 

Good  Resolution. 

The  Visionary. 

Sir  Piercie  Shafton  and  M.  Happer. 

The  Grandfather. 

The  Betrothed. 

Othello  and  Desdemona. 

Falstaff  and  Bardolph. 


Popping  the  Question. 

Lucy  Ash  ton. 

Parental  Affection. 

The  Orphan. 

The  Falconer. 

Friar  Tuck  Asleep. 

Don  Quixote  in  Ins  Study. 

The  Cavalier 

Edie    Ochiltree. 

The  Benediction. 

My  Lady's  Page. 

Christopher  Sly  and  theHoste^. 

Touchstone  and  Audrey. 

Meg  Merrilees  and   Hazelwood. 

Hudibras  and  Ralpho — Portrait  of 

Liverseege. 
Ann  Page. 
The  Ghost  Story. 


In  1857  there  were  included  in  an  exhibition  oftoorfa  !>>/  local  artists 
at  Peel  Par],-  nmni/  fKiintings  by  Liverseege,   including  the  following 


Storm  Scene  from  the  Antiquary. 
Erne  Deans. 
Halbert  Glendinning. 
Original  Sketch. 
Sketch. 


Adam  Woodcock— The  Abbot. 

Others. 

A  Robber  on  the  Look-out. 

Salvata  Rosa  and  Banditti. 


The  Baron's  Dwarf. 
Dead  Game. 
Study  of  a  Boy. 
Portrait  of  Mrs,  Calvert. 
The  Bird  Trap. 
Captain  Dalgetty. 

And  again  at  Peel  Park  in  1861. 

Scene  from  Kenilworth — Kenil- 
worth — Amy  Robart  assaulted 
by  Lambourn  and  Staples. 

Evening  Devotion. 

Potrait  of  Liverseege Chalk 

Sketch  by  Bradley. 


Pictures  at  Whitworth  Art  Gallery: 

Little  Red  Riding  Hood. 

The  Recruit. 

Scene  from  the  Antiquary, 

The  Visionary. 

Falstaff  and  Bardolph— Unfinished 

A  number  of  Studies  and  Sketches. 

Manchester  City  Art  Gallery: 

The  Grave  Digger's  Scene. 

A  Touch  of  the  Spasms. 

Betrothed. 

Sir  Piercie  Shafton  and  Mysie  Happer. 

Sal  ford  Art  Gallery  : 

Portrait  of  Liverseege  by  Wm.  Bradley. 


1831. 


1830. 
1832. 
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The  Falconer. 
Edie  Ochiltree. 

Rebecca  and  the  Jew.     W.C.  Study.     Mr.  Leeming,  Bridge  St. 
Man  in  Chair—  Benediction?—  W.C.     Mr.  C.  Jackson,  Manchester. 
Hem  v  IV.  --Hotspur  and  Kate— 5  X  3.  W.C.    Mr.G.  C.  William.-. 
Street,  iwt  st.  Mary. 

Lady  with  Feather  Fan!    11}  X  9f .  W.C,\     Mr.  W.  Nichol,  2,  Victoria 
sketch  for  Good  Resolution.    8}  x  7.          /  Road,  Leven>hulme. 

Mr.  L.  A.  G,  Vickers'  collection. 
Tlu-  Lady  in  Black.     10  x  8.     Mr.  E.   H.  Bishop,  2,  Brownsville  Road, 

BOMOB  rhapel. 
lh«-  Falconer— Seated  Lady  and  Foilcomb— 26  X  51.        Mr.   C.   E.   Ro*s 

Hrianswood,  Wilinslow. 
Study  for  Benediction.     W.C. ) 

i  of  Cleopatni.  ,,  Mr.  ('h.  Waterhouse,  Altrincham. 

\  <\vpsy  Woman.  ,,      I 

1  h'''liene<liction.     Oil.      Mr.  Eastwood,  Manchester. 

Scene  in  Closet  of  His  Mother.     Oil.     Mr.  Eastwood,  Manchester. 

Study  for  Visionary.     Oil.    Mr.  Cartledge,  Manchester. 
(%;irl  in  Porch. 

':}Mr.  Alf.  Webb,  6,  Glenfyne  Road,  Pendleton. 
Good  Resolution     Figure.     Mr.  F.  Tophani,  West  View,  Brainhall. 

/  / '/' •(  Hi-ex  from  Walter  Scott. 

Adam  Woodcock.  The  Abbot. 

Isabelle  and  the  Recluse.  The  Black  Dwarf. 

The  Cobbler  reading  Cobbett's  Register. 

Wildrake  presenting  Col.  Everard's  Challenge  to  Charle-  II. 


THE  HOME  LIFE  AND  HUMOUR   OF 
GEORGE  ELIOT. 

By  J.  CUMING  WALTERS,  M.A. 

ALLUSIONS  to  Warwickshire  run  like  u  golden 
thread  through  much  that  George  Eliot  wrote  and 
brighten  the  fabric  which  she  wrought.  Consciously  or 
unconsciously  she  transposed  the  men  and  wromen  of  the 
real  world  in  which  she  lived  to  the  realm  of  her  fanrv  ; 
she  skilfully  delineated  the  characters  she  had  known, 
and  under  new  names  made  actual  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances breathe  a  new  air,  sometimes  assigning  to  them 
new  parts  in  a  new  drama,  and  at  other  times  with  the 
wand  of  an  enchantress  causing  them  to  reappear  upon 
a  vanished  stage  and  act  again  the  comedy  and  tragedy 
of  their  lives.  Let  us  in  imagination  transport  ourselves 
to  Warwickshire,  where  stands  a  delightful  old  Manor 
house,  wrhere  quaint  farms  and  rustic  homesteads  are 
•dotted  about  the  sweeping  vales,  where  grey  old  churches 
have  stood  like  silent  seneschals  for  centuries  leading 
back  to  Norman  and  Saxon  times,  and  where,  strangely 
and  grotesquely  set  amid  the  most  verdant  of  pasture- 
land,  you  may  find  here  and  there  a  black  patch  which 
represents  a  tiny  colliery  village.  It  was  in  these  parts 
that  Mary  Anne  Evans  was  born  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day, 
November  22nd,  1819,  the  daughter  of  Robert  Evans 
who  dwelt  at  South  Farm  on  the  rich  and  extensive 
Arbury  estate  of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Newdegates. 
And  this  little  girl  was  destined  to  become  famous — to 
become  one  of  the  immortals — as  George  Eliot,  England's 
greatest  woman-novelist,  England's  greatest  woman- 
philosopher. 

She  was  baptised  in   Chilvers  Coton   Church,  which 
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afterwards  \ve  find  figuring  conspicuously  in  her  stories 
under  the  name  of  "  Shepperton  ";  and  when  she  was 
onlv  a  few  months  old  she  was  removed  to  Griff  House, 
a  mile  from  South  Farm,  to  which  the  Fvans  family  had 
changed  their  residence.  In  this  neighbourhood  Mary 
Anne  Fvans  lived  until  she  was  thirty-two  years  of  age, 
:>t  during  periods  at  the  Chilvers  Coton  and  Coven- 
trv  schools. 

What  she  was  in  her  young  days,  and  how  closely 
attached  shr  -Tew  to  her  brother  Isaac.  we  learn  in  "The 
Mill  on  the  Floss,"  wherein  she  strikingly  pourtrays 
li  as  M.-i^gie  Tulliver  and  her  brother  as  Tom 
Tulliver.  In  a  wonderfully  beautiful  and  poignant  poem 
called  "  Brother  and  Sister"  she  describes  autobio- 
graphically  the  passing  sweetness  and  closeness  of  that 
attachment.  The  poem  abounds  in  allusions  to  her  early 
home,  to  the  brother  whom  she  loved  so  dearly,  and  to 
events  in  her  early  life  —  -their  long  walks  together,  their 
fishing  expeditions,  their  mutual  impulses,  their  medita- 
tions, their  dual  lives  which  seemed  almost  as  one.  It 
was  a  marvellous  thing,  this  sister  and  brother  friendship, 
and  full  of  deep  and  lasting  influence.  We  can  trace 
the  events  of  those  days  when  she  tells  us  how  she 
\\atched  the  scenes  and  drank  in  their  influence. 

,(X>1  parted   us  :    \\v   m-ver   found   attain 
That  childish  world  where  our  two  spirits  mingled. 

Hut  ::otlu-i   childhood-world   my  share, 

I  would  IK-  born  a  little  *i>UT  there. 


h   are  a    fe\\    lines   fn»m  a   poem    in  which   she   has 

enshrined    the    sister-and-brother    communion,    and    told 

her  fanrv  \\as  first  excited  as  they  read  together  a 

volume  of  Walter  Scott's,  and  how  they  began  !<>  v 
taN's  ah.-  nit  the  mvsterioiis  -ipsies  who  lurked  about   (lie 
•'  irkshire     lanes,    and     how     they     thought     of     the 
of  \\  world  be\»»nd  their  (juiel   woodland 
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home.  Those  hours,  sin-  said,  were  "  seed  to  all  my 
good,"  and 

Those  long  days  im-asurcd  by  my  little  feet 
Had  chronicles  which  yielded  many  a  text. 

The  great  works  she  was  some  day  to  write  were  all 
inspired  by  these  youthful  associations. 

44  When  I  was  quite  a  little  child,"  she  wrote,  "  I  could  not 
be  satisfied  with  the  things  around  me  :  I  was  constantly 
living  in  a  world  of  my  own  creation,  and  was  quite  contented 
to  have  no  companions  that  I  might  be  left  to  my  own 
musings,  and  imagine  scenes  in  which  I  was  chief  actress." 

This  is  one  clue  to  character  for  us.  It  enables  us  to 
understand  how  this  girl  as  she  grew  up — shrewd, 
learned,  and  original,  fond  of  philosophy  and  eager  to 
be  at  work  herself- -conceived  the  idea  of  turning  to 
account  her  knowledge  of  the  habits  and  characters  of 
the  people  among  whom  she  had  dwelt.  The  main 
outlines  of  the  stories  were  there  already,  and  there  was 
no  need  for  her  to  devise  new  plots.  It  was  but  a  matter 
of  selection,  and  she  chose  three  very  different  themes  in 
which  clergymen  had  played  a  striking  though  varied 
part;  and  so  "The  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life  "  originated. 
She  wrote  the  stories  secretly,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five. 
The  first  in  the  series  was  sent  to  Blackwood's 
Magazine  by  George  Henry  Lewes,  and  accepted  with 
enthusiasm.  The  authorship  remained  a  mystery,  and 
when  it  was  found  that  the  disguise  could  not  be 
penetrated,  at  least  one  impostor  claimed  the  credit  of  the 
performance.  A  certain  Joseph  Liggins,  of  Nuneaton, 
was  generally  held  to  be  the  new  star  which  had  arisen 
on  the  literary  horizon,  nor  did  he  himself  deny  the  soft 
impeachment.  When  at  last  it  was  necessary  to  reveal 
that  George  Eliot  was  not  Joseph  Liggins,  not  even  a 
man,  but  Mary  Anne  Evans  of  Arbury,  great  was  the 
marvel,  and  she  at  once  found  herself  on  a  pinnacle  of 
fame — though  she  had  yet  to  reach  the  highest. 
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These  three  .stories  mark  the  turning-point  in  her  life. 
The  first  was  called  "The  Sad  Fortunes  of  the  Rev. 
Amos  Marlon."  and  it  is  packed  with  pathos.  It  is  the 
true  story  of  a  much-tried  village  curate  and  his  suffering 
wife  Milly.  His  church  was  Chilvers  Coton,  the  church 
at  which  Man  Anne  Evans  was  baptised.  She  called  it 
Shepperton,  but  her  description  leaves  no  doubt  of  its 
identification — there,  as  I  have  often  identified  it,  is  the 
slated  roof  flanking  the  old  steeple,  there  are  the  tall  and 
s\  mmetrical  windows,  and  there  the  walls  "  smooth  and 
innutrient  as  the  summit  of  the  Rev.  Amos  Barton's 
head,  after  ten  years  of  baldness  and  supererogatory 
soap."  There  are  also  the  baize  doors  and  the  benches 
and  the  ample  galleries  supported  on  iron  pillars.  She 
remembered  not  only  such  details,  but  everything  of  a 
very  painful  tragedy  which  had  occurred  in  that  village. 

There  is  one  feature  at  Shepperton  which  remains 
unchanged,  an  abiding  monument  both  to  George  Eliot 
and  her  heroine.  Just  outside  the  porch,  shaded  bv  a 
yew  tree  heavily  railed,  is  Milly's  grave.  You  may  read 
the  inscription  on  it  still,  the  old-fashioned  epitaph  that 
is  a  storv  in  itself  :  — 

Within  this  tomb,  waiting  the  summons  of  the  Archangel's 

trumpet,  is  enclosed  all  that  was  mortal  of  Kmma,  the  beloved 

wife  of  the  Rev.  John  Gwyther,  B.A.,  curate  of  this  parish, 

who  departed  this  life  Nov.  4,  1836,  aged  34  years.  .  .  .    She 

left   a    husband   and   seven  children  to  lament  her  loss,  but 

••.red  of  her  eternal  «jain  they  mourn  not  as  those  who  have 

no  hope;  faith  enables  them  to  anticipate  their  reunion  in  a 

t«  of  endless   felicity 

At   the   bark  of   all   this  there   \\as  a   tragedy  of   humble 
In     n-,-,1    lite    Amos     Marion     \\as    the    Rev.    John 
her,    happy    in    his    poverty    with    his  shy,   gentle, 
misunderstood    wife,    until    a    foreign    selfish    mischief- 
maker  wrecked   his  home  and   i;ave  the   husband  a  life- 
long n--r<-i   iliai   hr  had   not   treated    Millv   more  tend- 
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The  night  before  leaving  vShepperton  he  went  to  the  church- 
yard,  and,   throwing  himself  on  her  grave,  clasping  it  with 
his  arms,   and    kissing   the   cold    turf,   he   exclaimed    "  Milly. 
Mill}-,   dost   them    hear    me?     I    didn't   love   thee   enough,    I 
-n't  tender  enough  to  thee,  but  I  think  of  it  all  now." 

And  so  lie  passrd  awav  from  this  spot,  only  to  return 
once  more  in  his  life  to  visit  Milly's  grave.  It  was 
not  only  the  death  of  patient  and  pure-hearted  Millv 
which  made  Shepperton  sad  :  it  was  the  departure  of  the 
pastor  himself,  deprived  of  his  cure,  just  when  the  place 
had  become  dearest  and  holiest  to  him.  It  was  the  place 
at  which  he  wished  to  stay,  among  the  friends  who  knew 
his  sorrows;  and  then,  almost  before  the  grass  was  green 
on  Milly's  grave,  came  the  message  that  he  must  go. 
44  It  was  another  blow  inflicted  on  the  bruised  man." 

Such  was  the  first  story  of  George  Eliot,  a  simple  tale 
of  village  life,  destined  to  mark  the  beginning  of  a 
brilliant  and  triumphant  career  and  to  be  the  basis  of  a 
reputation  that  seems  not  likely  to  perish.  It  was 
scarcely  the  sort  of  story  in  which  one  would  expect  to 
find  any  humour — yet  it  wras  now  for  the  first  time  in 
her  career  that  Mary  Anne  Evans  showed  to  what  an 
extent  she  possessed  that  saving  grace.  For  more  than 
one  reason  the  fact  is  surprising. 

Very  few  women  possess  to  the  full  the  faculty  of 
humour.  I  shall  not  add  to  the  obscurity  of  a  mysterious 
subject  by  endeavouring  to  define  what  humour  is. 
There  is  greater  ease  and  less  risk  in  saying  what  it  is 
not — it  is  not  wit,  or  shrewdness,  or  aptness,  or  power  of 
repartee,  or  espeiglerie.  These  are  exactly  the  gifts  and 
qualities  that  women  do  possess  in  a  high  degree. 
But  they  have  not  that  breadth  and  depth  and  bounteous- 
ness  which  we  associate  with  humour,  and  we  can 
scarcely  imagine  a  woman  who  could  have  given  the 
world  FalstafT  and  Sancho  Panza,  or  one  who  could 
even  have  given  it  Captain  Cosiigan  and  Sam  Weller. 
The  feminine  characteristic  is  delicacv  and  reserve. 
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Even  when  true  humour  is  displayed,  as  in  the  case  of 
Jane  Austen  and  Mrs.  Gaskell,  it  is  rather  on  the 
timorous  side,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  Aphra  Bebn  it  may 
only  be  a  little  naughtiness  or  whimsicality.  In  very 
recent  times,  it  is  true,  there  has  been  a  development  of 
a  rather  remarkable  character,  and  real  humour  (if  only 
in  patches)  has  been  discoverable  in  the  books  of  Miss 
Graves  and  Miss  Ellen  Thorneycroft  Fowler,  to  mention 
only  two — though  of  course  on  the  other  side  of  the 
world  there  are  devotees  of  the  racy  and  clever  writers  of 
"  Daddy  I.ongh-gs  "  and  "  Mrs.  Wiggins."  But  it  is, 
I  think,  a  just  contention  that  until  the  time  of  George 
Eliot  no  woman  had  produced  humour  of  the  type  and 
we  associate  with  that  of  Shakespeare,  Cervantes, 
and  Dickens.  Xor  is  this  a  reproach  to  women,  for  such 
humour  may  be  called  "masculine"  in  essence  and 
form — it  is  robust,  genial,  rollicking,  jocund,  and, 
although  it  may  be  quite  void  of  offence,  may  not  always 
be  scrupulously  refined.  It  is  therefore  something  in 
the  nature  of  a  phenomenon  if  a  woman's  mind  works 
as  a  man's,  and  this  is  the  point  I  wish  to  reach  with 
George  Eliot.  She  was  humorous  in  the  masculine  sense 
when  at  her  best.  That  humour  was  not  sustained 
throughout  her  career,  but  whilst  it  was  evidenced — 
mainly  in  "Scenes  of  Oerical  Life,"  "Adam  Bede," 
"  Tin-"  Mill  on  the  Floss,"  and  "  Middlemarch  "—it  was 
such  that  Fielding  never  quite  attained,  and  that  Dickens 
did  not  invariably  excel.  The  latter  would  have  been 
proud  to  claim  the  I)od-on  familv,  and  Mrs.  Povser,  and 
perhaps  he  would  not  have  disdained  the  fatuous  Mr. 
Brooke.  The  descriptions  of  Shepperton  families  would 
have  been  quite  in  his  vein. and  the  Denial  satire  of  self- 

'ied    nineteenth    century    society    \\ould    have    given 
him   the   reflection   of   a   duty    5  >rilv  done.     The 

pS    of    shrewd     homespun     wisdom    sireun     ihi 
George    Eliot's    humor,  MIS    chapters    come    from    a    more 
studious  and  philosophic  mind  than  I  Hckens'S,  hut  other- 
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wise  they  belong  to  the  same  school  of  humour,  and  for 
a  term  we  could  imagine  the  man  and  woman  competing 
pretty  equally  for  honours.  The  man  outstayed  the 
woman,  which  was  not  unexpected;  the  wonder  of  the 
woman's  achievement  remains  all  the  same. 

There  is  a  description,  which  we  all  realise  instinctively 
to  be  truthful,  though  few  of  us  see  its  humorous  aspect 
at  the  time,  of  the  old-fashioned  village  service  in  Shep- 
perton  Church.  The  singing  at  Shepperton  Church, 
she  says,  was  no  mechanical  affair  but  a  drama. 

As  the  moment  of  psalmody  approached,  by  some  process 
to  me  as  mysterious  and  untraceable  as  the  opening  of  the 
flowers  or  the  breaking  out  of  the  stars,  a  slate  appeared  in 
front  of  the  gallery,  advertising  in  bold  characters  the  psalm 
about  to  be  sung,  lest  the  sonorous  announcement  of  the  clerk 
should  still  leave  the  bucolic  mind  in  doubt  on  that  head. 
Then  followed  the  migration  of  the  clerk  to  the  gallery,  where, 
in  company  with  a  bassoon,  two  key-bugles,  a  carpenter 
understood  to  have  an  amazing  power  of  singing  "  counter," 
and  two  lesser  musical  stars,  he  formed  the  complement  of  a 
choir  regarded  in  Shepperton  as  one  of  distinguished  attrac- 
tion, occasionally  known  to  draw  hearers  from  the  next  parish. 

But  the  greatest  triumphs  of  the  Shepperton  choir  were 
reserved  for  the  Sundays  when  the  slate  announced  "Anthem" 
with  a  dignified  abstinence  from  particulars,  both  words  and 
music  lying  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  most  ambitious 
amateur  in  the  congregation — an  anthem  in  which  the  key- 
bugles  always  ran  away  at  a  great  pace,  while  the  bassoon 
every  now  and  then  boomed  a  flying  shot  after  them. 

A 

Then  we  have  something  about  the  Sermon.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Gilfil  was  the  preacher,  and,  like  his  choir,  he 
had  a  just  renown  :  — 

"  We've  had  a  very  good  sermon  this  morning,"  was  the 
frequent  remark,  after  hearing  one  of  the  old  yellow  series, 
heard  with  all  the  more  satisfaction  because  it  had  been  heard 
for  the  twentieth  time. 

To  Mrs.  Patten,  who  had  listened  to  the  sermons  for  thirty 
years,  the  announcement  that  she  was  a  sinner  appeared  an 
uncivil  heresy  ....  She  understood  that  if  she  turned  out 
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ill-crushed  cheeses  a  just  retribution  awaited  her,  though  she 
made  no  particular  application  of  the  sermon  on  backbiting. 
Mrs.   Hackit  was  greatly  edified  by  a  sermon  on  honesty, 
the  allusion  to  unjust  weights  and  a  deceitful  balance,  having 
lucidity  for  her,  owing  to  a  recent  dispute  with  her 


a  pecuUar 
grocerT 


These  passages  are  drawn  from   Mr.  Gilfil's  4t  Love 

Story,"  the  story  of  a  remarkable  man,  known  in  real 

is  the  Rev.   Bernard  Gilpin   Ebdell.     His  spiritual 

duties  were  performed   "  with   undeviaiin^  Attention    to 

brevity  and  despatch." 

He  had  a  large  heap  of  short  sermons,  rather  yellow  and 
worn  at  the  edges,  from  which  he  took  two  every  Sunday, 
securing  perfect  impartiality  in  the  selection  of  them  as  they 
came,  without  reference  to  topics ;  and  having  preached  one  of 
these  sermons  at  Shepperton  in  the  morning,  he  mounted  his 
horse  and  rode  hastily  with  the  other  in  his  pocket  to  Knebley. 

Knebley,  which  thus  figures  in  the  storv,  is  identified 
with  . \siley  Church,  standing  a  mile  to  the  west  of 
Arbury  Park,  the  original  of  the  authoress's  C'heverel 
Manor. 

"A  wonderful  little  church,"  wrote  George  Eliot,  "  with  a 
checkered  pavement  which  had  once  rung  to  the  iron  tread 
of  military  monks,  with  ro .its  of  arms  in  clusters  on  the  lofty 
roof,  marble  warriors  and  their  wives  without  noses  occupying 
a  large  proportion  of  the  area,  and  the  Twelve  Apostles,  with 
their  heads  very  much  on  one  side,  holding  didactic  ribbons, 
painted  in  fresco  on  the  wa1< 

"Mr.  GiluTs    Love   Stor\  "    (juivrrs   with    passion,   and 
our    sympathy     with     him    and    with    tin1    luckless    girl 
ina    be<  omes   the   stronger   for   knowing   that   the 
tragedy  of  their  lives  was  real. 

As  for  Cheverel  Manor,  otherwise  the  mansion  <>t" 
Arbury  in  Warwickshire,  ii  has  heen  described  in  its 
moniin-  splendour  and  evening  -loiv  as  n  ,  .m  never  be 

mi.  ilie  -I,,  the  scene  repro- 

duced clearlv   b  real    an- 
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I  can  only  give  a  few  lines,  showing  what  an  artist 
in  words  George  Eliot  was,  but  I  can  speak  for 
myself  and  say  that  I  have  spent  hours  at  Arbury  view- 
ing the  scene  as  she  has  painted  it  and  feeling  how 
doubly  enchanted  it  is — in  its  natural  beauty  and  in  the 
beauty  with  which  genius  has  dowered  it.  We  may 
to-day  see  Cheverel  Manor  exactly  as  George  Eliot 
described  it :  — 

A  castellated  house  of  gray-tinted  stone,  with  the  flickering 
sunbeams  sending  dashes  of  golden  light  across  the  many- 
shaped  panes  in  the  mullioned  windows,  and  a  great  beech 
leaning  athwart  one  of  the  flanking  towers,  and  breaking, 
with  its  dark-flattened  boughs,  the  too-formal  symmetry  of 
the  front ;  the  broad  gravel  walk  winding  on  the  right,  by  a 
row  of  tall  pines,  alongside  the  pool — on  the  left  branching 
out  among  swelling  grassy  mounds,  surrounded  by  clumps 
of  trees,  where  the  red  trunk  of  the  Scotch  fir  glows  in  the 
descending  sunlight  against  the  bright  green  of  limes  and 
acacias ;  the  great  pool,  where  a  pair  of  swans  are  swimming 
lazily  with  one  leg  tucked  under  a  wing,  and  where  the  open 
water-lilies  lie  calmly  accepting  the  kisses  of  the  fluttering 
light-sparkles;  the  lawn,  with  its  smooth  emerald  greenness, 
sloping  down  to  the  rougher  and  browner  herbage  of  the 
park,  from  which  it  is -invisibly  fenced  by  a  little  stream, 
which  winds  away  from  the  pool,  and  disappears  under  a 
wooden  bridge  in  the  distant  pleasure-ground. 

....  By  the  side  of  the  grand  entrance  is  the  large  bow- 
window  of  the  saloon,  opening  on  to  the  gravel  sweep,  and 
looking  towards  a  long  vista  of  undulating  turf,  bordered  by 
tall  trees. 

The  place  is  full  of  curious  and  most  picturesque 
rooms,  which  George  Eliot  described  in  turn — one,  so 
wonderfully  ornamented,  that  its  ceiling  and  walls  seemed 
to  be  "  like  petrified  lace-work,  picked  out  with  varied 
colouring";  another,  rich  with  carving  and  blazonry; 
another,  a  cloistered  sombre  library  with  its  long  oriel 
window  overshadowed  by  great  beeches;  and  a  fourth, 
in  which  the  terrible  tragedy  was  enacted,  a  room  full  of 
strange  lights  and  shadows  and  packed  with  heteroge- 
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neous  objects — Greek  statues  and  busts  of  Roman 
emperors;  low  cabinets  filled  with  curiosities,  natural 
and  antiquarian;  tropical  birds  and  huge  horns  of 
beasts;  Hindoo  gods  and  strange  shells;  swords  and 
daggers  and  bits  of  chain-armour;  Roman  lamps  and 
tiny  models  of  Greek  temples;  and,  above  all  these,  queer 
old  family  portraits  of  little  boys  and  girls,  once  the  hope 
of  the  Cheverels,  with  close-shaven  heads  imprisoned  in 
stiff  ruffs  —of  faded  pink-faced  ladies,  with  rudimentary 
features  and  highly-developed  head-dresses — of  gallant 
gentlemen,  with  high  hips,  high  shoulders,  and  red- 
pointed  beards.  It  was  in  this  room  that  Caterina,  in  a 
mad  moment,  seized  a  dagger  with  which  she  thought 
she  would  kill  her  false  lover ;  but  another  fate  awaited 
Captain  Wybrow,  and  in  a  dark  part  called  the  Rookery, 
poor  Tina  found  him  lying  dead.  The  spot  may  still  be 
seen.  It  is  a  damp,  green  hollow,  overarched  with  trees, 
whose  dense  foliage  excludes  all  light  from  the  blue  sky 
smiling  above  them.  Fit  place  for  a  tragedy — the  one 
Bloomy  spot  in  this  mid-England  fair  domain.  Thus 
do  we  see  how  the  cunning  artist  turned  to  account  the 
light,  the  shade,  the  glory,  the  weirdness,  of  this 
memorable  place. 

These  were  the  scenes  that  had  been  visible  to  George 

Flint's   eyes:    and,    if   a   genuine  story    had    not   been 

connected  with  them,  thev  would  surely  have  suggested 

one.     And    tin-    fact    is,   the   Warwickshire   district   had 

plenty  of  human  dramas  which  had  been  played  out  in 

the  old  mansions  and  the  shadowy  woods;  and  the  little 

-  had  also  had  their  turbulence  and  turmoil,  both 

in     religion    and    politics.      The    third    story,    "Janet's 

nt  a  nee,11  tells  us  of  a  persecuted  clergyman,  and 

founded    on    facts   which    occurred    in    her 

tibourhood. 

The  R-    .   i  Tyron  is  one  of  the  truest  p<>n 

in    the    ^allrt\     nt     (iroi^r     Kliot;     ho     was    "the    fir.M 
<  ler^ynian    who   had    risen   above  the   Milby 
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horizon,"  and  the  author's  scornful  satire  is  directed 
against  those  obnoxious  people  who,  without  knowing 
the  difference  between  true  and  false  religion,  mercilessly 
denounce  good  men  who  are  not  of  formal  cut  and 
pattern. 

"  Milby,"  the  town  in  which  George  Eliot  located  the 
events,  is  Nuneaton.  The  story  itself  is  not  very 
pleasant,  but  the  author  described  the  old-fashioned  town 
she  knew  so  well  and  its  still  older-fashioned  inhabitants 
with  a  grim  and  pungent  humour  which  stamped  her  at 
once  as  a  mistress  of  the  art. 

It  was  a  dingy-looking  town,  with  a  strong  smell  of 
tanning  up  one  street,  and  a  great  shaking  of  hand- 
looms  up  another ;  and  the  houses  would  not  have  seemed 
very  imposing  to  the  hasty  and  superficial  glance  of  a 
passenger.  At  the  old-fashioned  hostelry  called  the 
"  The  Red  Lion,"  Mr.  Dempster,  the  blustering,  bully- 
ing attorney,  mixed  his  brandy-and-water,  and  puffed  his 
cheeks  and  protruded  his  "  lipless  mouth."  Dempster, 
we  are  told,  "  knew  more  about  law  when  he  was  drunk 
than  all  the  rest  on  'em  when  they  were  sober,"  and 
could — to  the  great  admiration  of  his  cronies—"  drink 
a  bottle  o'  brandy  at  a  sittin',  an'  yit  see  further  thro'  a 
stone  wall  when  he's  done  than  other  folk '11  see  through 
a  glass  Avinder."  All  the  characters  are  typical.  There 
was  the  doctor,  Mr.  Pilgrim,  who  "looked  with  great 
toleration  on  all  shades  of  religious  opinion  that  did  not 
include  a  belief  in  cures  by  miracle."  His  prescription 
for  all  diseases  was  good  feeding  and  port  wine — unlike 
his  rival,  Mr.  Pratt,  whose  remedy  was  low  diet  and  blis- 
tering. Each  had  a  good  practice,  and  did  not  interfere 
one  with  another;  and  they  always  combined  against 
any  new  comer.  They  highly  valued  their  patients.  Mr. 
Pilgrim  "  discovered  the  most  unexpected  virtues  in  a 
patient  seized  with  a  promising  illness";  "a  good 
inflammation  fired  his  enthusiasm,  and  a  lingering 
dropsy  dissolved  him  into  charity." 
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Then  the  ladies  of  this  little  town  ! — the  young  ladies 
who  "  frizzed  their  hair,  and  gathered  it  all  into  large 
barricades  in  front  of  their  heads,  as  if  the  back  view  was 
of  no  consequence  "  ;  and  tin-  other  ladies,  not  so  young, 
who  "made  bouquets  of  wax-flowers,  and  sang  'The 
Soldier's  1  far,'  and  soothed  their  cares  with  crochet  and 
beaded  urn-rugs  and  chair-covers  in  German  wool." 

There  was   Miss  Linnet  who  always  dressed   herself 

cording  to  the  fashion  of  the  heroine  in  the  volume  she 
was  then  reading,  so  that  she  made  surprising  changes, 
and  one  week  was  in  white  silk  and  laces  and  the  next  in 
black  velvet,  and  the  next  in  a  Turnerian  haze  of  red 
network  "  like  the  sun  on  a  fog-bank." 

It  was  a  population  sublimely  contented  with  itself. 
I  loth  the  men  and  women  fancied  life  must  be  "a  dull 
affair  for  that  large  portion  of  mankind  who  were  neces- 

;ily  shut  out  from  an  acquaintance  with  Milby  families, 
and  that  it  must  be  an  advantage  to  London  and 
Manchester  that  Milby  gentlemen  occasionally  visited 
those  places  on  business." 

As  for  the  elegant  youth  of  the  place  do  we  not 
remember  Mr.  Kusiace  Landor  who  had  acquired  a 
diamond  ring  together  with  the  habit  of  rubbing  his 
hand  through  his  hair,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Phipps  who  gave 
the  severest  attention  to  his  shirt-studs  and  the  particular 
shade  of  brov.n  that  was  }>rst  relieved  by  gilt  buttons? 
And,  •  rolong  the  list,  have  we  not  all  a  sneaking 

mpathy  with  dear  old  Mr.  Jerome  who  settled  his 
religion^  convictions  in  favour  of  the  new  minister 
brcause  "  ue're  out  <>'  chapel  in  the  mornin'  a  deal 
SOOIVT  than  they're  out  o1  church?" 

To  the  end  Warwickshire  was  George  Eliot's  most 
treasured  land,  consecrated  by  many  associations,  made 
memorable  by  much  that  was  pleasantest  and  worthiest 
in  ears.  She  regretted,  as  all  lovers  of 

nature  and  all  human  beings  \\iili  sentiment  must  re*; 
and  cli 
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"  Our  woodlands  and  pastures,"  she  said,  "  our  hedge- 
parted  cornfields  and  meadows,  our  bits  of  high  common 
where  we  used  to  plant  the  windmills,  our  quiet  little  river* 
here  and  there  fit  to  turn  a  mill-wheel,  our  villages  along  the 
old  coach-roads,  are  all  easily  alterable  lineaments  that  seem 
to  make  the  face  of  our  Motherland  sympathetic  with  the 
laborious  lives  of  her  children." 

At  another  time  she  said  :  "  Perhaps  this  England  of 
my  affections  is  half-visionary";  but,  recollecting  her- 
self, and  the  old  feeling  of  fondness  returning  in  force, 
she  added  grandly  that  she  had  the  right  to  cherish  the 
illusions  and  visions  which  had  grown  in  and  become  a 
part  of  her. 

They  began  for  us  when  we  were  less  acquainted  with  evil, 
and  the}-  have  not  lost  their  value  when  we  discern  them  to 
be  illusions.  They  feed  the  ideal  better,  and  in  loving  them 
still,  we  strengthen  the  precious  habit  of  loving  something 
not  visibly  and  tangibly  existent,  but  a  spiritual  product  of 
our  visible,  tangible  selves. 

So  was  the  panorama  of  her  youth  ever  unrolled,  and  the 
glamour  of  romance  heightened  its  colour  and  deepened 
its  gloom ;  the  fantastic  light  of  fancy  irradiated  the 
scene  and  invested  it  with  a  dreamier  light.  What  the 
novelist  and  poetess  drew  from  nature  she  returned  to 
nature  beautified.  The  scenes  are  hallowed  with  sweet 
associations;  imbued  with  intense  human  interest,  inter- 
woven with  beloved  names,  and  marked  as  the  arena 
where  the  battle  of  life  wras  fought  and  where  the  romance 
of  past  days  was  evoked. 

George  Eliot  naturally  utilised  humour,  as  other 
literary  artists  have  done,  to  relieve  the  sombreness  of 
her  dramas.  It  was  a  deliberate  part  of  heV  purpose. 
While  "Adam  Bede  "  is  a  Derbyshire  story,  it  is  a 
Warwickshire  woman — in  fact  none  other  than  George 
Eliot's  mother,  though  called  Mrs.  Poyser — who  supplies 
brightness  with  her  native  wit  and  wisdom.  While  the 
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drama  of  sorrow  and  conflict  is  unrolled,  the  Poyser 
speech  and  episodes  flash  through  it  with  a  genial 
radiance.  The  inimitable  woman  was  sketched  from 
life.  But  the  clever  remarks,  the  epigrams,  the  proverbial 
philosophy,  the  sayings  which  have  almost  passed  into 
household  words,  were  manufactured  by  the  author 
her>elf.  Mr^.  Poj  ^er  was  the  Solomon  among  women- 
Solomon  in  dialect  and  with  a  turn  for  pungencv.  One 
of  the  proudest  moments  in  George  Flint's  life  \\as  when 
a  remark  of  Mrs.  Povscr's  was  quoted  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  Mr.  Charles  Buxton  remarking  of  a  certain 
Bill  that — "As  Mrs.  Poyser  said, — It  wanted  to  be 
hatched  over  again,  and  hatched  different." 

It  is  rather  difficult,  however,  to  select  from  the  Poyser 
wit  and  humour,  because  the  point  of  it  is  nearly  always 
concerned  with  some  incident ;  so  I  limit  myself  to  a  few 
specimens.  Of  a  vain  man  she  said  :  — 

"  He's  welly  like  a  cock  as  thinks  the  sun's  rose  o*  purpose 
to  hear  him  crow." 

lt.\h."  she  said  to  the  girl  who  spilt  the  ale,  "you'll  do  no 
good  \vi'  crying  an'  making  more  wet  to  wipe  up.  It's  .ill 
wilfulness.  for  nobody  need  break  anything  if  they  only  go 
the  ri.nht  way  to  work.  Rut  wooden  folk  have  need  of 
wooden  things  to  handle." 

Just  then,  bv  chance,  she  broke  a  jug  herself. 

"  It's  .ill  very  fine."  said  M  •  hut  there's  tinus 

when  the  crockery  seems  alive,  an'  ilies  out  of  your  hand 
like  a  bird.  What  is  to  be  broke  will  be  broke." 

"  i.h/  to  her  husband  after  a  day's  holiday,  "I'd 

sooner  have  brewing  day  and  washing  day  together  than  one 
of  these  pleasuring  days.  There's  u<>  work  so  tiring  as 
danglin1  ab«mt  and  starin',  an'  not  lightly  knowin'  what 
le  x(>i»'  t°  do  next ;  an'  keepin'  your  fan  in  smilin'  order 
like  a  grocer  on  market  day  for  fear  people  shouldna  think 
you  eivil  enough.  An'  ymi've  nothin'  to  >h<>w  for  't  when 

it'-  done,  ;i  it  Itnfl  a  yjdlow  foci  vritii  t.iting  things  as 
disagree  with  you  " 
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Finallv.  when  told  of  a  bad  case  of  a  woman's  mistake, 
she  said  :  — 

"  I'm  not  denyin'  the  women  are  foolish;  God  Almighty 
made  'em  to  match  the  men." 

It  was  said  by  one  of  the  critics  when  George  Eliot 
wrote  "  Middlemarch,"  that  she  was  "  the  most  melan- 
choly of  authors."  Those  who  have  read  her  life,  her 
letters,  and  her  diary,  know  that  every  volume  she  wrote 
was  produced  with  pain,  that  she  suffered  intense  mental 
torture,  that  as  she  progressed  she  grew  more  and  more 
depressed,  and  that  she  ended  in  profound  despondency 
and  feeling  burdened  with  apprehensions.  Yet  in  her 
four  great  novels  the  humour  is  always  prominent — just 
as  prominent  as  the  pathos.  And,  after  all,  humour  and 
pathos  spring  from  the  same  source. 

"  The  Mill  on  the  Floss  "  is  an  exemplification  of  her 
extremes,  for  its  poignancy  is  as  profound  as  its  exhilara- 
tion is  high.  Here  we  have  in  romantic  form  the  real 
brother  and  sister  story — Mary  Anne  and  Isaac  Evans 
translated  into  Maggie  and  Tom  Tulliver.  She  herself 
was  the  centre,  the  very  pivot,  of  most  of  her  stories, 
We  read  her  formal  life,  learn  of  her  unhappy  childhood, 
know  that  she  long  felt  that  everything  she  did  was  poor 
and  trivial,  understand  her  agonising  apprehensions  of 
failure,  early  death,  and  forgetful  ness,  and  then  we  turn 
to  those  pages  of  Maggie  Tulliver — pages  which  are  a 
transcript  of  her  diary — and  perceive  at  once  the  connec- 
tion between  the  pictured  and  the  real  child — the  real 
child  living  her  lonely  and  introspective  life  in  a  remote 
Warwickshire  village,  and  overawed  by  relatives  with 
rigid  doctrines.  We  realise  that  the  Mary  Anne  Evans 
of  fact  was  but  the  Maggie  Tulliver  of  fiction— 

A  creature  full  of  eager,  passionate  longings  for  all  that 
was  beautiful  and  glad,  thirsting  for  all  knowledge;  with  an 
ear  straining  after  dreamy  music  that  died  away  and  would 
not  come  near  to  her;  with  a  blind  unconscious  yearning  for 
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at  would  link  together  the  wonderful  impressions 

of  this  mysteriojis   life,   and   give  her  soul   a   sense  of  home 
in  it. 

Again  in  "  The  Mill  on  the  Floss"  we  have  a  pain- 
fully pathetic  and  tragic  story  ;  and  yet  again  we  find  all 
the  horror  erf  po»»r  Maggie's  blighted  life  relieved  by  the 
humour  that  other  people  impart  to  the  story.  Life  is 
made  up  of  the  serious  and  the  gay,  and  George  Eliot 
intertwines  the  threads. 

Maggie's  Aunts,  the  simple  homely  people  of  the 
district,  are  there  to  amuse  us.  The  Dodsons,  she  tells 
us,  had  particular  ways  of  doing  everything:  — 

Particular  ways  of  bleaching  the  linen,  of  making  the 
cowslip  wine,  curing  the  hams,  and  keeping  the  bottled 
gooseberries  ;  so  that  no  daughter  of  that  house  could  be 
indifferent  to  the  privilege  of  having  been  born  a  Dodson,. 
rather  than  a  (tibson  or  a  Watson.  Funerals  were  always 
conducted  with  peculiar  propriety  in  the  Dodson  family  : 
the  hat-bands  were  never  of  a  blue  shade,  the  gloves  never 
split  at  the  thumb,  everybody  was  a  mourner  who  ought  to 
be,  and  there  were  always  scarfs  for  the  bearers.  When  one 
of  the  family  was  in  trouble  or  sickness,  all  the  rest  went  to 
t  the  unfortunate  member,  usually  at  the  same  time,  and 
did  not  shrink  from  uttering  the  most  <!  >U-  truths 

that  correct  family  feeling  dictated  :  if  the  illness  or  trouble 
I  the  sufferer's  own  fault,  it  was  not  in  the  practice  of  the 
Dodson  family  to  shrink  from  ^ayinu 


Mrs.    Pullet    \\as   somewhat    of  an   invalid   who   took   a 

particular  pleasure  in  all  sorts  of  diseases  —  family  com- 

plaints and  deaths  \\<-iv  quite  her  hobby.     Thus,  when 

she    made    a    call    on     her    Sister,    she   entered    \\ith    the 

Sant   -reeling-    "  She's  -<,ne!"     Then  came  details. 

the  dav   bfefOK   vcstenlay,   an'   her   lej^s   \va-   M  thick 

:nv  body."     "  I    can't    think    who  you're  talking   about." 

•rupted    one    of    the    listen,     "Hut    /    know."    Mrfd    Mr- 

I'ullet.   "and  there  isn't   another  -uch  a  diop^y   in  the   parish. 

/  know  it's  old   Mrs    Sutton."     Well,  she's  no  kin  <>'  y« 

retorted  the  She's  so  much  an  acquaintance,"  replied 
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.Mrs.  Pullet,  "  that  I've  seen  her  legs  when  they  was  like 
bladders  ....  Ah  !  she'd  another  complaint  ever  so  many 
years  before  she  had  that  dropsy,  and  the  doctors  couldn't 
tee  out  what  it  was.  And  she  said  to  me,  '  Mrs.  Pullet,  if 
i  ver  you  have  the  dropsy  you'll  think  of  me.'  She  did  say 
so,"  added  Mrs.  Pullet,  beginning  to  cry  bitterly,  "  those 

were  her  very  words And  she's  left  all  her  money  in 

a  lump  to  her  husband's  nevvy,  a  nice  sort  of  a  man,  for  he's 
troubled  with  the  asthmy,  and  goes  to  bed  every  night  at 
eight  o'clock.  He  told  me  about  it  himself— as  free  as  could 
be — one  Sunday  when  he  came  to  our  church.  He  wears  a 
hare-skin  on  his  chest,  and  has  a  trembling  in  his  talk— 
quite  a  gentleman.  I  told  him  there  wasn't  many  months  in 
the  year  as  I  wasn't  in  the  doctor's  hands.  And  he  said, 
4  Mrs.  Pullet,  I  can  feel  for  you.'  That  was  what  he  said, 
the  very  words !  " 

"  I  should  be  poorly  off  if  my  husband  was  to  have  a 
stroke,"  said  Mrs.  Pullet  on  another  occasion,  "  for  he  always 
remembers  when  I've  got  to  take  my  doctor's  stuff — and  I'm 
taking  three  sorts  now  .  .  .  There's  the  'pills  as  before,' 
every  other  night  :  the  new  drops  at  eleven  and  four  :  and 
the  'fervescing  mixture  '  when  agreeable.'  ....  It  'ud  be 
better  for  others  if  they  went  to  the  "doctor  sometirnes  instead 
o'  chewing  Turkey  rhubarb  ....  It's  dreadful  to  think  of 
people  playing  with  their  insides  in  that  way.  And  it's 
flying  in  the  face  o'  Providence ;  for  what  are  the  doctors  for, 
if  we  aren't  to  call  'em  in  ? 

"  Well,"  said  her  husband,  "  Doctor  Turnbull  hasn't  got 
such  another  patient  as  you  in  this  parish." 

"  My  husband,"  said  Mrs.  Pullet  to  the  company,  "  keeps 
all  my  physic  bottles.  He  won't  have  one  sold.  He  says  it's 
nothing  but  right  folks  should  see  'em  when  I'm  gone.  They 
fill  two  shelves  already,  but,"  she  added,  beginning  to  cry  a 
little,  "  I  doubt  if  they'll  ever  fill  three.  I  may  go  before 
I've  made  up  the  dozen  of  those  last  sizes." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Tulliver,"  said  another  of  the  sisters,  "I've  put 
the  sheets  out  for  the  best  bed  .  .  .  They  aren't  the  best 
sheets,  but  they're  good  enough  for  anybody  to  sleep  in,  be 
he  who  he  will ;  for  as  for  them  best  Holland  sheets,  I  should 
repent  buying  'em,  only  they'll  do  to  lay  us  out  in.  An*  if 
you  was  to  die  to-morrow,  Mr.  Tulliver,  they're  mangled 
beautiful,  an*  all  ready,  an*  smell  o'  lavender  so  as  it  'ud  be 
a  pleasure  to  lay  'em  out." 
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When  I  read  that  one  perspicuous  critic  had  discovered 
that  George  Eliot  was  a  humourist  who  had  mistaken 
herself  for  a  philosopher,  I  feel  that  the  tragedy  is  not 
yet  ended,  and  that  her  ghost  is  still  vexed.  She  was  a 
philosopher  who,  but  for  the  God-given  saving  grace  of 
humour,  would  have  sunk  into  irremediable  despair  and 
have  left  the  world  nothing  but  the  recorded  terrors  of  a 
soul  in  torment. 

"If  it  had  not  been  for  her  humour,  her  vital  sympathies 
and  deep  pity,  the  play  of  her  compassion  and  generosity 
of  feeling,  her  books  would  have  been  the  most  dismal 
imaginable.  She  did  her  best  to  conceal  the  iron  logic 
of  her  reasoning  under  such  feelings,  and  upon  the 
whole,  she  was  so  successful  that  the  reader  was  enabled 
to  forget  it  in  the  pure  artistic  pleasure  which  she 
afforded  him.  But  the  iron  logic  is  there  all  the  same. 
She  weighs  character  to  its  finest  gram.  If  she  sets 
nought  down  in  malice,  she  certainly  extenuates  nothing. 
She  insists  that  as  men  sow  so  shall  they  reap.  No 
divine  power  is  so  clear  to  her  as  the  goddess  called 
\<  niesis.  None  is  so  awful,  so  unrelenting,  so  invari- 
able, in  her  dealings  with  men.  The  appropriate 
frontispiece  for  every  book  she  wrote  would  be  '  The 
scales  and  the  sword.'  ' 

I  think,  too,  she  was  speaking  for  herself  when  she  put 
words  into  the  mouth  of  Felix  Holt  :  — 


lint  I'm  proof  against  that  wi.nl  failure.  I'\e  ICCD  behind 
it.  The  only  failure  a  man  ought  to  fear  is  failuiv  in  cleaving 
to  the  purpose  he  sees  to  be  best.  As  to  just  the  amount  of 
•It  lu-  may  see  from  this  particular  work  that's  a  ticmen- 
•  lous  uncertainty;  the  universe  has  not  been  arranged  for  tin 
gratification  of  his  feelings.  As  long  as  a  man  sees  and 
believes  in  some  great  good,  he'll  prefer  working  tor 
that  in  the  way  lie'-  lu-t  lit  for.  come  what  may. 


At  one  time,  every  page,  even  of  hrr  h.n^  si  .md  most 

laborious  novels,   IVM   ravenously  devoured  ;   her   heroes 
.and  heroines  wen  household  names;  JUT  philosophy  \\.is 
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discussed  in  the  pulpit;  her  wit  was  made  to  sparkle 
anru  in  the  House  of  Commons;  statesmen,  scientists, 
xii -iologists,  and  all  the  men  and  women  of  wisdom  and 
learning,  congregated  about  her  as  admiring  disciples;— 
\\ith,  again,  the  inevitable  result,  that  her  audience  is 
now  few,  however  fit,  that  her  novels  are  voted  dull,  that 
her  philosophy  is  regarded  as  pedantic,  and  that  her 
books  are  mainly  left  on  the  shelf  by  the  young  genera- 
tion, or  taken  down  only  to  be  disembowelled  for  a 
picture-show.  The  female  Shakespeare  has  paid  the 
penalty.  George  Eliot,  we  are  sometimes  told,  has  had 
her  day.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  believe  this  verdict  will 
endure.  Exaggerated  as  the  praise  was,  and  impossible 
as  it  would  be  to  justify  the  comparison  with  Shake- 
speare, George  Eliot's  elevation  to  rank  among  the 
highest  had  much  to  support  it.  No  woman  writer  has 
manifested  more  strength,  resource,  grasp,  and  depth  ; 
no  woman  has  soared  higher  at  her  best ;  no  woman  has 
played  more  keenly  and  variously  upon  human  emotions, 
or  touched  more  surely  and  powerfully  the  pulse  of 
passion ;  no  woman  has  displayed  more  versatility, 
giving  us  now  the  fierce  ardours  of  a  Savanarola,  now 
the  homespun  pathos  of  a  Silas  Marner,  now  the  fiery 
idealist  in  Felix  Holt,  now  the  sweetest  of  devoted  women 
in  Maggie  Tulliver,  now  the  aloof  pedant  in  Mr. 
("asaubon,  and  now  the  most  gentle  of  accessible  village 
parsons  in  Mr.  Gilfil ; — then,  with  it  all,  solemnity  of 
tragedy,  depth  of  pathos,  ripple  of  humour,  charm  of 
scene,  and  vividness  of  historir  period  and  place,  enabling 
us  to  visualise  the  minute  realities  of  an  early  iQth 
century  Warwickshire  village,  or  the  tempestuousness  of 
Florence  in  the  age  of  Savanarola ; — think  of  them  all  as 
represented  by  such  volumes  as  "  Adam  Bede," 
14  Romola,"  "  Middlemarch,"  "The  Mill  on  the  Floss," 
and  "Scenes  of  Clerical  Life."  It  is  a  mighty  recordr 
and  for  a  woman  almost  a  marvel. 


GEORGE  ELIOT,  THE  NOVELIST  OF 
NEMESIS. 

By  Rev.  ARTIU-R  \V.  FOX,  M.A. 

L()RGE  ELIOT  was  mistress  of  much  varied  learn- 
lag  :  amongst  other  branches  of  study  she  had 
acquired  an  intimate  familiarity  with  the  works  of  the 
Greek  tragedians,  which  all  hinge  upon  the  unerring 
vengeance  of  Nemesis  on  human  misdeeds,  whether 
involuntary  or  deliberate.  This  motive  of  the  tragedy 
or"  life  gripped  her  closely  and  is  seen  to  be  the  main- 
spring of  all  of  her  stories.  Joined  to  it  and  partaking 
of  its  nature  is  one  of  the  principles  of  the  sturdy 
Kvangelical  theology  in  which  she  had  been  reared,  but 
which  she  abandoned  comparatively  early  in  life.  Xo 
novel  i.st  ever  realised  more  keenly  the  stern  truth 
embodied  in  the  old  words,  "  He  sure  your  sin  will  find 
you  out."  She  had  many  great  gifts;  a  line  and  pene- 
trating |>o\\er  of  psychological  analvsis,  in  her  earlier 
works  at  least  an  uncommon  command  of  noble  English 
delicate  skill  in  description  of  English  countrv 
scenes  and  rural  life,  a  humour  now  biting  now  breaking 
into  beams  of  sunnv  beautv.  Hut  all  of  these  endow- 
-  were  bent  upon  the  illustration  of  the  inevitable 
«.!  \Vmesis  in  human  affairs.  Hence  1  have 
ventured  to  call  her  the  "  novelist  of  nemesis."  because 
that  seems  to  me  to  be  the  prevailing  undertone  of  her 
powerful  books.  It  is  seen  perhaps  in  its  most  terrible 
form  in  "  EtafBtU";  but  it  is  never  entirely  absent  even 
from  such  exquisite  idylls  as  "Silftfl  Marner." 

In  the  first  of  her  "  Scenes  from  Clerical  Lite."  one  of 
hrr  most  pathetic  masterpieces,  this  unseen  pown  is  at 
work.  The  Reverend  Amos  liarton.  a  half-starvrd. 
ungainly  and  untactful  <  urair,  has  h.,,1  thr  inestimable 
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fortune  •)!'  winning  a  beautiful  and  devoted  wife.  In  his 
<»\vn  way  he  loved  her,  but  not  with  the  unselfish  fullness 
which  such  a  wife  deserves.  He  took  her  devotion  to 
him  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  though  affectionate  he  was 
not  truly  sympathetic,  in  other  words  he  lacked  that  fine 
perception  which  divines  the  needs  and  anxieties  of 
others  and  rather  anticipates  than  ignores  them.  He 
was  easily  deceived  by  the  showy  graces  of  the  Countess 
Czerlaski,  whom  he  finally  received  into  his  own  house, 
when  her  brother  married  her  maid.  He  never  dis- 
covered how  selfish  she  was,  what  a  tax  her  presence 
exacted  from  his  wife,  how  Milly 's  health  was  gradually 
giving  way  under  the  mingled  strain  of  anxiety  and 
growing  debt.  But  debt  was  not  the  only  form  of 
nemesis  which  dogged  his  foolish  steps.  His  wife  was 
taken  from  him,  when  he  needed  her  most.  Then  when 
she  was  laid  in  the  quiet  churchyard  his  past  life  rushed 
upon  him  and  he  threw  himself  upon  the  grave  exclaim- 
ing passionately,  "  Milly,  Milly,  dost  thou  hear  me?  I 
didn't  love  thee  enough — I  wasn't  tender  enough  to 
thee — but  I  think  of  it  all  now."  The  last  brief  sentence 
contains  the  pith  of  the  moral  of  the  story ;  Amos  Barton 
thought  "of  it  all  "  too  late. 

I  need  not  analyse  the  other  tales  which  breathe  the 
same  teaching.  It  may,  however,  be  remarked  of  "  Mr. 
Gilfil's  Love  Story"  that  nemesis  falls  upon  the  innocent 
no  less  than  upon  the  guilty.  Anthony  Wybrow's 
conduct  to  Tina  brings  woe  not  only  upon  hmself,  but 
upon  the  little  maid,  Mr.  Gilfil,  and  the  Cheverel  family. 
That  is  one  of  the  appalling  characteristics  of  nemesis; 
none  are  spared  when  the  catastrophe  caused  by  the  guilt 
of  one  breaks  upon  him.  In  "  Silas  Marner,"  where 
the  prevailing  atmosphere  is  sunlit  and  idyllic,  nemesis 
finds  an  appropriate  place.  It  punished  Silas  himself  in 
the  loss  of  the  gold  which  he  worshipped,  though  he  was 
abundantly  compensated  by  the  arrival  of  Eppie  in  his 
home.  But  the  thoughtless  Godfrey  suffered  most,  as 
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indeed 'he  deserved  to  suffer.  When  his  drunken  wife 
died,  as  it  seemed  opportunely  for  him,  he  left  to  the 
weaver  to  bring  up  as  his  own  their  child,  knowing  it  to 
be  his  as  well  as  hers.  To  all  outer  appearances  the 
supreme  lot  was  his  when  he  married  Nancy  Lammeter. 
But  nemesis  did  not  forget  him,  though  its  coming  was 
slow.  Their  marriage  was  childless  :  he  knew  that  his 
own  child  whom  he  had  left  another  to  care  for,  was 
growing  up  into  sweet  womanly  beauty.  Hence  in  the 
midst  of  comfort  he  was  moody  and  discontented.  After 
a  time  he  confessed  his  wrong-doing  to  his  wife,  who 
consented  to  go  with  him  to  the  weaver  to  ask  for  his 
child  back  again.  But  that  is  not  the  way  of  nemesis; 
lit-  was  doomed  to  carry  his  punishment  to  the  end.  To 
her  eternal  honour  Eppie  modestly  but  firmly  refused  to 
the  father  who  had  saved  her  life  and  out  of  his 
povertv  had  fended  for  her  so  long,  refused  to  leave  her 
rustic  lover.  So  the  poor  folks  were  happy  because  they 
had  done  right,  while  the  well-to-do  Squire  was  discon- 
tented and  remorseful  because  he  had  done  wrong. 

In   "  Felix  Holt,"  though  in  some  respects  the  least 
sombre   of    her    novels,   there    is   the    same   underlying 
motive.     Mrs.  Trans* >me  was  the  first  to  feel  the  blight- 
ing horror  of  her  early  misdeeds,  when  her  son  Harold 
came  home,  and  she  found  him   to  be  a    Radical  self- 
billed  and  not  minded  to  submit  to  the  domination  of 
an\    woman.      Matthew   Jennyn,    the    family    lawyer   and 
hero  of  a  former  amour  which  had  made  him  lather  of 
Id,   vras  one  of   ihe   instruments  of  nemesis  to  her 
and  to  their  son.      From    the   fust    Harold  disliked  and 
mistrusted    him.   and   threatened    him    with    ruin.      He   in 
his     mm     threatened     Mrs.     Tr.msome     with    exposure. 
Finally  he  fulfilled  his  threat  in  one  of  the  most  dramatic 
•he  book.      When    Harold,  who  hail   not   the 
slightest  idea  of  thyr  relationship,  offered  to  strike  him, 
elt    the    poisoned    dart    of    nemesis,    when    the    wily 
(i    out    to    him.    "  Would    you    strike    vour 
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father?*'  In  this  way  the  guilty  mother  and  the  guilt- 
less son  suffered  alike  from  her  early  sin.  Mrs.Transome 
had  the  further  pain  of  acute  disappointment,  when 
Kstlu-r  L\on,  the  real  heir  to  the  estate,  refused  to  claim 
it  even  with  Harold's  hand  thrown  in,  and  chose  to 
marry  her  rugged  lover  Felix  Holt.  Other  instances  of 
the  underlying  motive  might  be  selected  from  the  same 
book ;  but  the  foregoing  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the  point 
in  question. 

"Adam  Bede,"  the  wonderful  product  of  high  and 
sustained  genius,  in  spite  of  its  delightful  humour,  its 
lifelike  pictures  of  Warwickshire  country  life  and  the 
earlv  Methodists,  thrills  to  the  solemn  undertone  of 
nemesis.  In  the  less  poignant  form  of  regret  it  haunted 
Adam  with  the  thought  that  he  had  been  too  hard  with 
his  weak  father.  In  Hetty  Poyser's  pathetic  fall  and 
the  murder  of  her  child,  the  poor  frivolous  little  butterfly 
was  crushed  beneath  the  wheels  of  the  chariot  of  justice. 
Though  her  death  sentence  was  reprieved,  she  was  com- 
pelled to  spend  long  years  a  convict  beyond  the  sea,  to 
die  just  on  the  -eve  of  her  return.  Arthur  Donnithorne, 
who  always  meant  to  do  right,  but  chose  the  easier  path, 
reaped  to  the  full  the  evil  crop,  which  he  had  carelessly 
sown.  He  was  filled  with  good  intentions,  but  many  of 
them  remained  unfulfilled  :  the  ominous  words  "  too 
late  "  were  the  burthen  of  his  marching  song.  He  acted 
too  late  in  most  things,  was  left  to  end  his  days  with  the 
bitter  reflection  that  Hetty  had  died  before  he  could  in 
any  degree  atone  for  his  crime  against  her.  This  great 
book  gives  abundant  proof  of  the  fact  that  nemesis  spares 
none,  of  the  solemn  truth  that  "  no  man  lives  to  himself 
alone." 

"The  Mill  on  the  Floss"  with  its  final  tragedy 
enforces  the  same  bitter  lesson  with  a  poignance  which 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  in  moving  pathos.  Maggie 
Tullivrr's  whole  life  was  a  tragedy  with  a  fe\v  bright 
scenes  to  relieve  its  prevailing  gloom.  When  her  father 
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died,  no  one  but  Philip  Wakem,  the  son  of  his  greatest 
enemy,  understood  her  or  cared  to  understand  her. 
Hence  though  yearning  for  sympathy  for  the  most  part 
>he  was  supremely  lonely.  Devoted  as  she  \\as  to  her 
brother,  he  was  hard,  inflexibly  upright,  sternly  unfor- 
giving. She  was  seldom  able  to  resist  a  strong  impulse, 
though  she  struggled  hard  against  it  and  suffered  from 
severe  regret  when  the  occasion  was  past.  In  such  a 
conflict  of  motives  after  a  hard  struggle  she  suffered 
Stephen  Guest  to  lead  her  away.  Though  guiltv  of 
nothing  more  than  indiscretion  and  after  a  marvellous 
piece  of  self-conquest,  when  she  returned,  her  brother, 
with  the  pitilessness  of  men  of  his  kind,  refused  to  see 
her  or  to  speak  to  her.  In  this  way  nemesis  crushed  her 
.  But  when  during  the  great  flood  at  St.  Oggs  she 
tried  to  save  her  brother's  life,  at  last  his  hardness 
Hashed  upon  him  in  all  its  remorseless  cruelty.  Too 
late  the  strong  stupid  man  repented.  The  moment 
before  their  frail  craft  was  borne  down  beneath  a  mass 
of  floating  ruin,  he  owned  his  wrong  by  looking  into 
her  eyes  and  calling  her  by  the  tender  pet-name  of  his 
childhood,  "  Magsie."  But  they  did  not  live  to  learn 
to  understand  one  another  with  fuller  clearness  save  in 
that  final  moment.  Nemesis  had  dogged  Maggie's  steps 
during  moM  of  her  life;  Tom  was  to  find  it  in  the  sudden 
'•onvirtion  of  his  cruel  wrong  to  her,  when  it  was  too  late 
to  repair  ii  on  earth. 

"  Middleniarch  '1  consists  of  three  distinct  stories 
linked  together  by  a  plot  as  subtilly  constructed  as  life 
itself.  It  affords  many  instances  of  the  relentless  force 
of  nemesis:  but  one  ouistands  the  rest  in  the  person  o( 
Nicholas  Bu  1st  rode  the  hanker.  Despising  his  jovial 
i>rothrr-in-law  Vincy.  looking  \\ith  cold  severity  upon 
outhful  escapades  of  his  nephew  l;red.  apparenth 
an  upright  man.  :  churchgorr.  a  harsh  nidge  of 

:hf     ligh  |  '-in. -sis    kept     in     his 

cupboard    under    the  Secrecy    a    dismal    skeleton. 
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In  his  early  days  he  had  been  connected  with  a  pawnshop 
of  at  least  a  questionable  character  :  when  one  of  the 
daughters  of  the  house  ran  away  from  her  horror  at  the 
business  he  prevented  means  of  discovery,  though  she 
was  in  great  personal  straits.  Finally  he  had  come  off 
with  the  profits  made  in  a  discreditable  manner  and  set 
up  a  bank  in  Middlemarch.  He  had  dreamed  that  all 
his  past  was  buried  forever,  that  no  one  knew  anything 
of  the  ambiguous  life  of  those  early  years.  But  nemesis 
found  him  at  last  and  put  the  key  into  the  hands  of  a 
disreputable  accomplice  of  former  days.  The  man 
Raffles  made  his  way  to  Middlemarch,  swaggered  into 
Mr.  Bulstrode's  select  circle,  bled  him  copiously,  until 
his  end  was  actually  hastened  by  the  banker  himself. 
So  the  Damocles  sword  fell  in  the  end ;  the  man  who  had 
severely  judged  the  follies  of  others  stood  at  the  bar 
himself,  and  was  convicted  of  a  crime  of  his  own.  He 
fell  from  the  height  on  which  he  had  stood  so  long,  and 
only  his  faithful  wife  remained  to  comfort  him  in  his 
humiliation.  Those  who  would  see  with  what  forceful 
skill  George  Eliot  drives  home  her  lesson,  must  read  the 
concluding  book  of  her  great  novel.  It  may  be  that  the 
psychological  detail  has  a  tendency  to  be  a  little  oppres- 
sive. But  in  its  own  kind,  not  perhaps  the  highest  kind, 
it  is  hardly  equalled  in  English  fiction. 

"  Romola  "  enforces  the  same  principle  with  relentless 
power.  Tito,  the  supple  Greek,  loved  his  own  ease  and 
prosperity  more  than  anything  else  in  life.  He  preferred 
neither  to  say  nor  to  do  disagreeable  things  though  duty 
demanded  the  one  or  the  other.  When  he  came  to 
Florence  he  was  possessed  of  some  fine  jewels  belong inof 
to  Balclasarre,  who  had  reared  him  and  educated  him  to 
a  high  pitch  of  scholarship.  His  father,  so  Tito  always 
called  him,  had  been  caught  by  pirates  and  sold  into 
slavery.  Tito  knew  that  he  ought  to  have  sold  the 
jewels  and  gone  to  find  and  redeem  his  benefactor. 
But  he  had  been  introduced  into  the  house  of  blind 
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scholar  Bardo,  whose  daughter  Romola  he  was  about  to 
marry.  He  sold  the  jewels  to  help  his  own  ends,  though 
he  had  received  a  message  from  a  dying  monk  from  his 
lather.  From  that  day  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  knew 
his  father  needed  him  and  he  was  in  fear  of  detec- 
tion. 

In  due  course  Baldasarre,  an  escaped  prisoner, 
appeared  in  Florence,  clutched  Tito  by  the  throat, 
alarming  him  and  his  friends.  The  Greek  recognised 
him  :  but  he  only  thought  of  his  own  personal  safety 
and  comfort  ;  instead  of  welcoming  the  old  man  with 
jovful  gratitude,  lie  said  "Some  madman  surely!" 
This  time  he  escaped  detection  from  all  save  the  eccentric 
painter  Piero  de  Cosimo,  who  made  a  powerful  sketch 
o!  the  scene.  From  that  day  Tito  wore  a  garment  of 
chain-mail,  which  George  Eliot  finely  describes  as  "the 
garment  of  fear."  His  noble  wife,  who  had  no  fear, 
from  that  day  began  to  grow  estranged  from  her  husband. 
Once  again  Baldasarre  confronted  him  in  the  Rucellai 
( rardens.  and  began  to  tell  his  sad  story.  But  the  Greek's 
basilisk  eyes  \\ere  fixed  upon  him,  and  the  learning, 
which  he  had  lost  in  the  prison,  which  was  beginning  to 
return  to  him,  fled  from  him,  and  his  tale  was  not 
believed.  Tito  was  not  true  to  his  wife,  but  maintained 
a  little  Contadina  Tessa  and  their  two  children  outside 
of  the  ritv.  Here  Baldasarre  again  attempted  to  murder 
him,  but  was  foiled  by  the  "  garment  of  fear." 

.\\  length  Tito  showed  himself  in  all  of  his  baseness  to 
He  had  comforted  the  dving  moments  of 
Bardo  bv  promising  i<>  keep  his  tine  library  and  collec- 
tion as  a  memorial  of  his  name  in  Florence.  This  his 
son-in-lau  sold  to  foR-i^n  visitors  without  consulting 
Romola,  whose  love  for  him  died  from  thai  moment. 
Gradually  he  found  that  the  city  of  his  adoption  ^re\\ 
too  hot  in  hold  him  and  he  determined  to  fly  leaving  his 
noble  wife  behind  him.  She  \\as  ,(  <  .mM.m!  reproach  to 
him,  now  that  she  had  sounded  the  depths  of  his  base- 
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S.  He  was*  riding  at  evening  fast  over  the  river 
bridge,  leaped  into  the  stream,  foiled  in  swimming,  was 
v..tshed  ashore  by  the  margin  of  the  swift  waters.  He 
lav  there  in  a  swoon,  when  Baldasarre,  who  had  been 
lying  in  wait  for  him,  laid  his  strong  hands  upon  the 
full  white  throat.  The  old  man  held  on  to  his  victim 
waiting  anxiously  to  see  the  large  dark  eyes  open,  which 
had  once  been  the  light  of  his  heart.  In  time  the  eyes 
opened  and  looked  with  terror  upon  the  furrowed  face  of 
his  outraged  father.  The  old  man  never  blenched,  but 
pressed  that  throat  till  the  breath  left  the  body  for  the 
last  time.  So  Tito  reaped  as  he  had  sown.  All  his 
cunning  and  self-seeking  had  been  in  vain  :  nemesis 
had  overtaken  him,  he  died  unpitied  and  disgraced. 

With  sustained  art  the  novelist  has  traced  Tito's 
gradual  decline  from  truth  and  honesty.  She  has  used 
.all  her  analytical  craft  to  picture  the  slow  inevitable  steps 
of  the  change.  She  has  delayed  the  final  tragedy  until 
the  last  moment,  when  all  his  worldly  scheming  seemed 
to  be  on  the  point  of  success.  It  is  a  supreme  effort  of 
character-painting,  though  the  setting  is  perhaps  less 
perfect  and  has  at  least  a  faint  savour  of  the  night-lamp. 
The  contrast  of  the  characters  of  the  husband  and  wife 
is  sharply  marked ;  slowly  her  affection  fades  from  him, 
as  his  true  disposition  is  as  slowly  laid  bare  to  her. 
From  the  first  moment  of  Baldasarre's  appearance  in 
Florence  Tito  feels  the  gradual  approach  of  nemesis  : 
but  he  puts  off  the  thought  as  long  as  he  can,  as  he  had 
put  off  all  other  unpleasant  imaginings.  In  this  way 
George  Eliot  with  masterly  power  shows  the  peril  of  the 
easy  way,  the  sure  punishment  of  duty  persistently  thrust 
on  one  side. 

"  Daniel  Deronda  "  shows  a  distinct  falling  off  in  her 
powers  :  but  there  too  she  drives  home  the  same  hard 
lesson.  Few  of  her  female  characters  are  more  finely 
drawn  than  that  of  Gwendolen  Harleth,  beautiful,  attrac- 
tive, self-willed,  luxurious.  Expecting  to  direct  him, 
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.find  deluding  herself  into  the  belief  that  she  was 
sacrificing  herself  for  her  family,  she  married  Henleigh 
Malli-  _,•  (irandcourt.  She  found  herself  raised  to 
affluence,  but  sold  body  and  soul  to  a  passionless  tyrant, 
who  was  never  moved  to  outbreaks  of  anger,  but  who 
made  her  the  chief  of  his  slaves.  Her  life  was  utterly 
wretched ;  nor  did  she  find  relief,  when  her  husband 
sank  beneath  the  water,  never  to  rise  again.  Did  she 
refuse  to  throw  the  rope  to  him  which  he  hoarsely 
demanded  ?  The  novelist  gives  no  answer  to  this 
ion.  But  the  nemesis  of  her  selfish  act  fell  upon 
•.dolen  with  added  force  when  Daniel  Deronda,  the 
only  man  who  had  influenced  her  for  good,  married 
another.  She  was  left  to  drag  on  a  remorseful  existence, 
when  the  reader  takes  his  leave  of  her.  In  this  way 
George  Kliot  paints  with  unfaltering  hand  the  nemesis 
which  crushes  a  high-spirited  girl,  who  sells  herself  into 
marriage,  because  she  dreads  poverty  and  is  afraid  of 
the  future. 

The  foregoing  brief  analysis  of  most  of  George  Eliot's 
stories  will  explain  sufficiently  clearly  why  I  call  her 
"  the  novelist  of  nemesis."  It  is  this  underlying  motive 
in  each  of  her  novels  which,  in  spite  of  her  varied  gifts 
ol"  a  lighter  nature,  makes  her  a  some\\hat  sombre  writer. 
The  reader  feels  that  though  she  does  upon  occasion 
express  the  joy  in  life  with  bright  and  sunny  portraiture, 
there  is  always  the  dark  shadow  of  retribution  haunting 
•  •a<  h  narrative.  That  is  why  in  her  best  novels  she  is  at 
once  so  true  to  real  life,  so  sternly  ethical.  For  my  o\\  n 
pan  1  «anno!  rise  from  reading  any  of  her  books  with 
•he  same  riotous  joy  as  is  inspired  by  Charles  Dickens. 
not  that  he  is  less  ethical  than  she:  but  with  him 
the  li-ht  is  so  intense  that  the  shadous  are  Irss  appalling. 
Though  differing  from  him  in  all  other  respects  she  has 
i his  sombreness  in  common  with  Thackeray,  though 
here  then-  is  a  difference  between  them.  Mis  \\<,rk  is 
.tinged  with  the  -loom  of  the  \anii\  of  all  things,  hers 
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with  the  shadow  of  the  ever-haunting  nemesis  of  wrong- 
doing. 

One  thing  she  knew  well ;  she  understood  how  to  make 
her  stories  express  her  purpose  without  either  turning 
them  into  theological  treatises,  or  using  them  as  the 
vehicle  6f  unwholesome  ideas  drawn  from  sordid  percep- 
tion of  putrid  themes.  She  possessed  in  no  common 
degree  that  restraint  without  which  there  can  be  no  true 
art,  from  which  some  of  her  successors  in  fiction  are 
unhappily  free.  Hence  she  was  able  to  secure  her 
purpose  with  much  greater  certainty  than  they,  and  was 
able  to  drive  home  her  stern  lessons  without  corrupting 
any  of  her  readers  and*  helping  all.  That  must  always 
be  one  of  her  chief  glories,  one  of  the  surest  proofs  of 
triumph  in  the  art  of  fiction.  Whether  a  certain  inevit- 
able dissatisfaction  with  her  own  manner  of  life,  on 
which  I  pass  no  censure,  coloured  her  views  of  human 
affairs  or  not,  it  is  impossible  to  assert  with  any  degree 
of  certainty.  But  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  she 
herself  must  have  felt  the  force  of  nemesis,  when  she 
chose  to  defy  the  conventional  world  in  which  she  lived. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  darkling  shadow  of  that  gloomy 
phantom  haunts  her  writings  from  beginning  to  end, 
leaving  a  sombreness  which  deeply  affects  a  careful 
reader,  moving  him  to  mingled  admiration  and  high 
seriousness. 


OLD  BOOKS  OR  NEW. 
Bv   KmviN   ROYO-. 

A    S  an   introduction  to  this  subject    I   first   propose  to 
remind   you   of  a   few  quotations.     Memory   may 
be,  as  the  schoolboy  said,  the  tiling  we  forget  with,  but 
there  is  the  other  possibility  mentioned  by  Pope  :  — 

Men  must  be  taught  as  if  you  taught  them  not, 
And  things  unknown  proposed  as  things  forgot. 

First  we  turn  to  the  classics,  to  the  Roman  poet 
Horace,  who  cries  :  "  When  will  be  allowed  me  to  enjoy 
the  sweet  forgetfulness  of  life's  anxieties,  either  with  the 
books  of  the  old  writers,  or  with  sleep  and  idle  hours?  " 

From  the  beginning  of  English  literature,  across  the 
centurirs,  comes  the  voice  of  Chaucer:  — 

And  out  of  old  books,  in  good  faitli 
Cometh  all  this  new  science  that  men  lere. 

1  I  ,/liti  h  is  t\\o  essays  on  this  subject  to  which  several 

reference-   will   be  made,   but  the  substance  of  these  is 

omtained  in  the  first  sentence  of  his  essay  "  On  Reading 

ks,"  where  he  says:  "  I  cannot  understand  the 

manifested    by    the    -rcater   part   of   the   world   for 

n-adm-    new  books." 

Th»-  philosophic  standpoint  is  indicated  by  Schopen- 
hauer who  \\rites  :  — 

Imi  edible  are  the  folly  and  pervciMty  of  a  public  that  will 

<•   unread  writings  of  the   noblest  and   rarest  of  mind,  of 

all  tniu-  .md  all  countiic-.   fur  the  sake  of  reading  the  writ- 

of  commonplace  prisons  which  appear  daily  .  .  .  merely 

because    the^e  wilting-  h.i\v  bun  piinU-d  to-day  and  are  still 

from   the  press. 
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Thf  above  quotations  are,  I  think,  sufficient  to  show 
which  is  the  side  of  the  angels  in  this  controversy, 
Horace  is  perhaps  a  little  ambiguous,  or  shall  we  say, 

tunate  in  his  alternatives.  He  asks  for  old  books 
or  sleep  and  idle  hours,  and  that  is  perhaps  a  little  hard 
on  the  old  books,  if  old  books  and  sleep  are  to  be  regarded 

nonymous.  However,  none  of  the  above  opinions 
IS  90  provocative  as  the  remark  of  Sam  Rogers,  who  said  : 
"Whenever  I  hear  of  a  new  book,  I  read  an  old  one." 
With  all  due  respect  to  the  gentleman  I  submit  that  this 
statement  is  undiluted  priggishness.  It  breathes  intoler- 
ance, it  suggests  stupidity,  and  it  reeks  of  injustice.  It  is 
a  reflection  upon  the  speaker  himself, and  it  is  an  insult  to 
his  contemporaries.  The  latter  may  have  been  intended. 
It  assumes  that  all  that  is  worth  the  saying,  has  been 
sard ;  that  old  books  are  the  palladium  of  wisdom,  that 
the  golden  age  of  literature  is  over,  that  the  sun  of 
learning  has  set  and  henceforth  the  thoughts  of  men  can 
be  but  afterglows,  very  beautiful  it  may  be,  yet  for  all 
that,  mere  reflections  from  the  splendour  which  has 
passed.  I  hesitate  to  believe  that  the  speaker  uttered  this 
remark  after  careful  deliberation,  rather  would  I  assume 
it  to  be  one  of  those  sayings  which  fall  from  the 
lips  of  men  after  a  good  dinner,  when  discretion  has 
been  temporarily  dethroned  by  the  necessity  for  gas- 
tronomical  discrimination  and  men  appreciate  the 
glitter  of  epigrams  rather  than  the  polish  of  considered 
opinions.  In  these  days,  as  one  may  recall,  in  the 
moments  of  post-prandial  expansiveness,  even  cabinet 
ministers  have  been  known  to  contradict  one  another. 
Is  it  not  intolerant  to  ignore  a  book  because  it  is  new,  is 
is  not  stupid  to  advertise  that  you  are  intolerant,  and  is 
it  not  unjust  to  be  scornful  concerning  any  book  without 
reading  it?  Are  we  to  conclude  that  Rogers  was  so- 
doubtful  of  his  literary  judgment  that  he  dared  not  put 
it  into  practical  use,  or  that  he  had  quarrelled  with  all 
his  contemporaries,  or  despaired  of  their  abilities? 
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Nowadays,  thanks  to  the  profiteer,  one  can  understand  a 
man  asserting  that  when  he  heard  of  a  new  book  he  read 
an  old  one.  The  price  of  new  books  continues  to  soar, 
and  some  of  us  are  not  like  the  Lord  Chancellor,  we  have 
t<>  practise  economy,  not  bless  it  unctuously  f^om  a 
public  platform,  after  a  little  error  of  judgment  in  the 
matter  of  a  bathroom. 

I   do   not   anticipate   that    anyone   will   defend    Rogers 
on  the  ground  that  all  that  is  worth  doing  has  been  done.. 
Thought  is  the  mother  liquor  of  the  crystals  of  literature. 
and  one  dare  assert  that  those  crystals  are  forming  to-day, 
OS   splendid  and  as  brilliant  as  they  have  done  in  the 
They   may  be  hidden  by  rubbish,  our  little  lives 
be  too  short  to  permit  of  the  search,  or  to  test  the 
purity  of  the  treasure  when  found,  but  we  must  believe 
in  the  continual  fruitfulness  of  mind,  or  fold  our  arms 
and  cry  "  futility."     Perhaps  Rogers  would  agree  with 
•  far  and  then  proceed  to  deprecate  his  po\vers  of 
i  nment,    modestly   disclaiming   his   ability    to   pro- 
nounce judgment  on  the  works  of  his  fellow  authors. 
I  la/litt  says  :  — 

nteniporarv    wriU-rs   may  generally  be  divided    into  two 
one's    friends    or    one's    foes.      Of    the    first    we    are 
compelled  to  think  too  well  and  of  the  last  \ve  arc  disposed 
•'••link  too  ill  to  receive  much  pleasure  from  the  perusal  or 

to     ud.uv    t'aiil      of  tin-   merits   ot'  either. 


Ha/.litt,  and   perhaps    Rogers,   then   think  the  reader  to 

be  in  the  same  parlous  state  as  the  BSS  in  the  Greek  fable 

\\hirh    si.-irved    to   death    between    two   bundles  of   hay, 

ISC  ii  could  not  make  up  its  mind  —  which  to  have. 

II  izlltt's   •  •xplanation   of   his   preference   for  old    books 

•nite  simple  and  straightforward  : 

When    I    lake    up    a    woik    that    I    have    read    In-fore    I    know 

what    I   h.i\e  to  expect.     The  1   by 

When  the  enteitainm.T!  -  tlu-r  new 
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I  sit  down  to  it  as  I  should  to  a  strange  dish  turn  and  pick 
out  a  bit  here  and  there,  and  am  in  doubt  what  to  think  of 
the  composition. 

i  Ha/litt  doubts  his  qualifications  as  a  literary 
critic;  lie  does  not  want  to  make  up  his  mind.  He 
wants  books  which  have  passed  through  the  sorting 
house  of  time,  and  received  the  approval  of  the  illustrious. 
Can  we  consider  this  a  healthy  attitude,  either  for  reader, 
author,  or  the  world  of  literature  ?  If  we  follow  Hazlitt 's 
argument  to  its  logical  conclusion  all  writings  should  be 
put  into  cold  storage  for  say  a  couple  of  centuries,  to  be 
then  carefully  considered  by  a  Literary  Committee  of 
Public  Safety  before  being  launched  upon  a  neurotic 
world  whose  mentality  has  to  be  protected  from  the 
disturbing  effects  of  its  own  brain-waves.  If  Hazlitt  had 
been  an  Irishman  he  would  probably  have  advised  us 
never  to  look  at  a  book  unless  you've  read  it  before  on 
the  principle  that  it's  not  safe  to  go  into  the  water  until 
you  have  learned  how  to  swim. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  Hazlitt  clearly  states  his  satisfac- 
tion is  not  lessened  by  being  anticipated,  but  even  Hazlitt 
•contradicts  himself.  Turn  to  his  essay  "On  Reading 
Old  Books."  In  his  second  paragraph  he  declares:  — 

When  I  take  up  a  work  that  I  have  read  before  (the  oftener 
the  better)  I  know  what  I  have  to  expect.  The  satisfaction  is 
not  lessened  by  being  anticipated. 

He  is  quite  emphatic  here,  but  further  on  he  tells  a 
different  story.  As  many  will  remember  he  describes  at 
length  the  pleasure  he  experienced  as  a  boy  in  reading 
Fielding's  "Tom  Jones"  which  "came  down  in 
numbers  once  a  fortnight,  in  Cooke's  pocket  edition, 
embellished  with  cuts."  Even  in  those  days  the  pub- 
li-hers  knew  something  of  the  art  of  running  serials,  for 
Ha/Jitt  states  the  sixpenny  numbers  of  this  work 
regularly  contrived  to  leave  off  just  in  the  middle  of  a 
sentence,  and  in  the  nick  of  a  story,  for  example,  where 
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Tom  Jones  discovers  Square  behind  the  blanket;  or 
where  Parson  Adams,  "in  the  inextricable  confusion  of 
events,  very  undesignedly  gets  to  bed  with  Mrs.  Slip- 
slop." 1  la/lilt  continue  : 

With  what  eagerness  I  used  to  look  forward  to  the  next 
number  and  open  the  prints.  Ah  !  never  again  shall  I  feel 
the  enthusiastic  delight  with  which  I  gazed  at  the  figures  and 
anticipated  the  story  and  adventures  of  Major  Bath  and 
Commodore  Trunnion,  of  Trim  and  My  Uncle  Toby,  of  Don 
Ouixote  and  S.incho  and  Dapple,  of  (iil  Bias  ....  of  Laura 
and  the  fair  Lucretia  ....  Let  me  still  recall  them  that 
the}'  may  breathe  fresh  life  into  mo  and  that  I  may  live  that 
birthday  of  thought  and  romantic  pleasure  over  again. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  man  Hazlitt  was  hardly 
likely  to  evince  the  same  tastes  or  the  same  ingenuous 
^motion  ,-is  lla/litt  the  boy,  but  this  will  not  explain  why 
he  should  admit,  still  in  the  same  essay,  that  "books  have 
in  a  great  measure  lost  their  power  over  me,  nor  can  I 
revive  the  >ame  interest  in  them  as  formerly.  I  perceive 
when  a  thing  js  g(x>d,  rather  than  feel  it."  This  is  still 
emotion  conquered  by  intellect,  but  the  change  is  now 
in  the  man.  And  I  submit  with  every  deference  that 
Ilaxlitt  was  suffering  from  an  overdose  of  old  books,' a 
.cumulative  poisoning  of  his  mentalitv  exartlv  similar  to 
the  beri-beri  disease  which  attacks  those  natives  of  India 
whose  diet  is  principally  rice,  and  who  take  that  rjce 
polished.  The  mere  eating  of  unpolished  rice  is  sufficient 
to  effect  a  cure. 

We  can,  1  think,  throw  a  little  more  light  upon  this 
vexed  question  of  new  and  old  books  by  looking  at  it 
from  another  angle.  I  happen  to  have  a  fondness  for 
walking,  and  have  quite  often  debated  with  myself  the 
respective  merits  of  the  known  and  the  unknown  in  the 
matter  of  walks,  whether  one  gets  the  same  amount  of 
pleasure  out  .vourite  walk,  where  even  turn  and 

prospect  is  familiar,  as  out  of  a  walk  which  one  has  never 
d'»ne  before.  The  difficulty  is  that  we  have  to  compare 
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two  different  sets  of  impressions.  On  the  favourite  walk 
\v r  iiaxc  all  the  pleasure  of  anticipation,  the  knowledge 
that  at  such  a  point  a  certain  view  will  meet  our  eyes. 
We  have  an  easy  mind,  there  is  no  anxiety  as  to  distance, 
no  doubts  about  rest  and  refreshment  when  the  need  for 
these  shall  arise.  We  have  harmonised,  it  may  be,  our 
walk  xxith  the  weather,  choosing  the  hills  with  their 
spacious  prospects  for  the  cool  clear  days  of  spring,  the 
woods  and  moors  for  autumn,  and  flowery  meadows  with 
soliloquising  streams  in  the  hot  sunshine  of  triumphant 
summer.  Do  these  manifold  enjoyments  outweigh  those 
others  experienced  as  we  face  a  new  journey,  the  joy 
of  discovery,  the  exaltation  of  the  unexpected  when  we 
realise  in  a  faint  degree  something  of  the  emotions  which 
have  come  to  men  in  supreme  moments  of  their  lives, 

....  Like  stout  Cortex  when  with  eagle  cyc-s 
He  stared  at  the  Pacific    and  all  his  men 

Looked  at  each  other  with  a  wild  surmise— 
vSilent  upon  a  peak  in  Darien. 

Is  there  any,  among  the  manifold  pleasures  associated 
with  a  favourite  walk,  which  bring  to  us  that  feeling 
of  complete  satisfaction  when  after  groping  one's  way 
over  new  ground  with  map  and  compass,  we  come  out  at 
last  to  familiar  landmarks  and  know  that  we  have 
successfully  completed  our  task.  Anticipation  has  its 
place,  even  in  a  new  walk — one  endeavours  to  picture  the 
prospect  which  shall  unfold  when  we  reach  some  desired 
summit — or  enter  a  foreign  country — or  merely  explore 
some  little  known  part  of  our  native  town.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  read  Hazlitt's  famous  essay  "On  going  a  Journey'1 
to  ascertain  his  tastes  on  this  allied  subject.  He  liked  to 
go  alone,  because  he  wanted  "perfect  liberty  to  think, 
feel  and  do  just  as  one  pleases."  Hazlilt  wanted  to 
meditate  and  contemplate  on  his  journeys,  the  last  thing 
he  did  want,  was  to  talk  or  be  talked  to.  He,  however, 
admits  that  there  is  one  subject  on  which  it  is  pleasant 
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to  talk  on  a  journex ,  and  that  is  "  what  one  shall  have 
for  supper  when  we  get  to  our  inn  at  night."  Not  a 
very  lofty  aspiration  for  one  who  contends  "  we  L 
journev  to  I  rave  ourselves  behind  much  more  to  get  rid 
of  others."  However,  the  main  point  is  that  Hazlitt 
liked  some  element  of  the  unexpected,  not  only  in  his 
supper,  hut  in  the  fellow  guests  who  might  share  it.  I  It- 
preferred  a  stranger  to  a  friend,  because  "the  former  is 
part  of  the  furniture  and  costume  of  an  inn."  If  this 
particular  piece  of  inn  furniture  happened  to  be  a  Quaker 
or  a  Vorkshireman,  so  much  the  better.  Hazlitt  the 
In  was  manifestly  quite  a  different  personality  from 
Hazlitt  the  reader,  the  former  wanted  to  shake  off  the 
trammrls  of  the  world  and  of  public  opinion,  to  lose  his 
"  importunate  everlasting  personal  identity,1'  the  latter 
wished  to  satisfy  that  identity  bv  living  again  the 
delights  he  had  obtained  from  old  books. 

So  much  for  thr  digression  ;  let  us  now  return  to  our 
bonks.  Do  wr  not  find  in  the  perusal  of  new  books 
something  of  that  unique  pleasure  which  is  alone  to  be 
experienced  bv  the  pioneer.  In  a  recent  article  "  On  the 
Art  of  Amusing  Yourself,"  Mr.  Clutton  Brock  asserts 
that  "  only  the  unexpected  can  divert  you,  and  beauty 
N  always  unexpected."  The  very  poem,  the  last  lin« •> 
of  which  were  quoted  above,  was  written  by  Keats  in 
appreciation  of  the  pleasure  he  had  derived  from  a 
;>emsal.  It  is  not  contended  that  all  new  books 
yield  this  satisfaction,  although  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
compared  e\m  the  foolishest  book  to  a  leaky  boat 
upon  a  sea  of  \\isdom.  some  of  the  wisdom  will  get 
in  anvhow.  But  evrr\  reader  must  have  known  that 
moment  ot  delight,  that  growing  consciousnes- 
appreciation,  when  during  the  perusal  of  a  book  by  some 
author  not  vet  approved  by  the  mandarins,  there  dawns 
upon  us  the  conviction  that  we  have  happened  upon 
ure  i rove,  that  our  author  can  write,  and  that  we 
•(•(1  another  window  looking  upon  the  peaks 
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of  Parnassus.  To  what  end  is  the  reading  of  old  books 
if  it  is  not  to  cultivate  a  nice  discrimination,  to  enable 
us  to  judge  for  ourselves  in  the  lists  of  literature,  to  know 
good  from  evil,  in  short  to  be  men  choosing  between 
truth  and  falsehood,  and  taking  our  share  in  the  battle, 
still  undecided,  between  right  and  wrong.  The  writer 
remembers  well  his  first  acquaintance  with  John  Mase- 
field,  in  his  book  of  sea-sketches,  "A  Tarpaulin  Muster," 
containing  some  of  the  most  entrancing  pictures  of  life 
at  sea,  the  beauty  of  sailing  ships,  and  fantastic  sailors' 
yarns.  To  discover  that  book  was  sheer  delight,  to  be 
-able  to  recommend  it  to  friends  was  nearly  as  good  as 
having  been  the  author. 

Again  I  must  quote  from  the  genial  pages  of  the 
professor  at  the  Breakfast  Table.  "Old  books,"  he  says, 
1  'are  books  of  the  world's  youth,  and  new  books  are  fruits 
of  its  age."  By  this  method  he  reckoned  himself  older 
than  Plato  and  more  experienced  tharfi  Lord  Bacon,  for 
the  accumulated  intelligence  of  the  race  is  a  part  of  the 
individual  inheritance.  As  the  experiences  of  a  man's 
youth  are  the  foundation  of  the  wisdom  of  his  manhood 
and  old  age,  so  the  reading  of  old  books  gives  us  the 
standard  by  \vhich  we  may  judge  the  merits  or  dements 
of  the  books  of  to-day.  That  standard  is  a  means  to  an 
end,  not  an  end  in  itself.  On  the  men  wrho  have  attained 
it  rests  a  great  responsibility,  the  honour  and  nobility  of 
literature,  with  the  splendid  tradition  of  its  past,  the 
unknown  glories  of  its  future.  Linking  the  past  and  the 
future  is  the  present,  when  men  accomplish  those  things 
which  make  history,  and  history  is  for  the  most  part  a 
tragedy.  Schopenhauer  uttered  the  wish  that  someone 
would  attempt  a  tragical  history  of  literature,  "  showing 
how  the  greatest  writers  and  artists  have  been  treated 
during  their  lives  by  the  various  nations  which  have 
produced  them  and  whose  proudest  possessions  they  are. 
It  would  show  us  the  endless  fight  which  the  good  and 
genuine  works  of  all  periods  and  countries  have  had  to 
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carry  on  against  the  perverse  and  bad.  It  would  depict 
the  martyrdom  of  almost  all  those  who  truly  enlightened 
humanity  ....  it  would  show  us  how  they  with  few 
exceptions  were  tormented  without  recognition,  without 
any  to  share  their  misery,  without  followers;  how  they 
existed  in  poverty  and  misery  while  fame,  honour  and 
riches  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  worthless." 

If  we  of  to-day  would  escape  that  reproach  we  must 
not  regard  Hazlitt  and  Rogers  too  seriously  when  they 
fulminate  against  new  books.  If  one  knew  all  the  facts 
those  two  gentlemen  were  probably  as  keen  on  a  new 
hook  as  anyone  of  their  time,  for  curiosity  is  not  a 
monopoly  of  the  feminine  sex,  and  least  of  all  does  it 
languish  in  the  children  of  men  who  happen  to  be  book- 
lovers. 


CONRAD  :  FROM  LIFE  TO  LITERATURE. 

Hy  NORMAN  ANGLIN. 

ADMIT  that  almost  anything,  anything  in  the 
world  would  serve  as  a  good  reason  for  not  writing 
at  all,"  is  a  confession  of  Conrad's;  so  I  have  not 
considered  reasons  why  I  should  not  write  this  paper. 
Have  I  considered  the  reasons  why  I  should  ?  No,  I 
can't  say  I  have  but  then,  you  see,  I  always  carry  about 
with  me  a  particularly  vivid  memory  of  a  certain 
particularly  dull  dav  and  a  young  man  saying,  "  You 
must  read  Conrad  !  " 

A  young  man  you  all  know  !  Perhaps  a  desire  to  do 
a  thing  is  a  reason  for  doing  it — I  don't  know;  but  if  I 
did  want  a  reason  what  better  one  could  I  have  than  the 
evocative  consideration  that  you're  always  ready  to 
remember  Ernest  Marriott. 

I  remember  that  February  afternoon  as  one  w?hen  no 
light  from  the  misty  world  outside  percolated  through 
the  dusty  windows  and  stained  glass  dome  of  the  Portico 
<ind  it  was  some  time  before  Ernest — groping  among  the 
high  gloomy  shelves  of  dusty  books — lit  on  that  volume 
of  Conrad,  the  first  I  had  ever  seen. 

"  But  can  I  take  it  with  me?  " 

My  question  was  eager,  for  either  my  interest  had  been 
aroused  by  the  diligence  of  his  search,  or  there  had  been 
something  evocative  in  the  quiet  decision  with  which  he 
had  said,  "  You  must  read  Conrad!  '  Ernest  knew  I 
was  going  to  sea  that  night;  we  had  been  discussing  the 
equinoxial  gales  and  I  had  told  him  how,  inquiring  at 
Salford,  I  had  found  my  ship  with  half  her  fore-bridge 
carried  away,  and  her  Captain  driven  from  his  own 
saloon  to  take  refuge  in  the  smoke-room  of  the  "Salis- 
bury "  ;  how  captains  of  many  ships  sat  there  in  a  haze 
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of  smoke,  that  I  had  seen  ships'  engineers  in  their  blue 
tunics  and  one  old  fellow  with  a  great  white  beard  that 
covered  his  chest.  He  had  interrupted  my  talk  by 
leading  the  way  along  the  gallery  to  a  distant  bookshelf 
....."  You  must  read  Conrad  !  ' 

But  I  did  take  it  with  me,  and  though  I  closed  it  on 
the  last  chapter  just  in  time  to  go  on  deck  for  a  glimpse 
of  the  first  landfall,  Finisterre,  that  "gifted  poor  devil 
with  the  facultv  of  swift  and  forestalling  vision  "  Lord 
Jim  has  been  with  me,  happily,  ever  since.  It  has  been 
one  .of  my  most  intimate  pleasures  to  introduce  "Jim" 
to  my  friends;  even  on  that  trip  I  widened  Jim's  circle 
of  ai  quaintances  and  admirers.  Opposite  my  cabin,  in 
a  little  alley-way  leading  out  of  the  saloon,  was  the  cabin 
of  the  mate,  a  grey-headed  old  Welshman ;  we  called  him 
"Priirhard  Barh  "  Little  Pritchard.  I  was  curious 
about  my  opposite  number,  and  so  I  pept  through  the 
c -in -ular  ventilator  of  his  closed  door  ....  with  black- 
rimmed  spectacles  propped  on  his  wrinkled  red  nose,  by 
the  vellow  light  of  a  single  oil  lamp,  Pritchard  Bach 
passed  his  watch  below  reading — reading  "  Lord  Jim," 
once  we  had  passed  Finisterre. 

It  was  last  year  I  saw  a  copy  of  "  Lord  Jim  "  on 
Smith  and  Son's  bookstall  in  Suez;  I  had  been  drinking 
a  bottle  of  "Guinness"  with  an  engineer.  I  glanced 
from  the  book  I  had  idlv  picked  up  to  my  companion  in 
his  white  rig  and  the  vivid  colour  of  the  length  of  the 
Rue  de  Colmar  for  his  background.  We  had  come  in 
from  Port  Sudan.  "  You  will  find  something  about  the 
Red  Sea  in  it."  I  murmured  apologeiirallv  as  we  walked 
awav,  he  with  his  purchase.  I  am  always  putting 
"Lord  Jim"  into  somebody's  pocket,  just  as  though 
the  "gifted  poor  devil"  couldn't  look  alter  himself. 

dOf    J"sef     Konrad     Kar/enio\\  ski,     born     in     the 

I'kraine    on    the    (>th    of     December,    1*57.    schooled    at 

joining     the     "Duke    of     Sutherland"    as    an 

ordmarv   seaman   in  king   his    M  rrtilicale 
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and  being  naturalised  an  Englishman  in  1895,  was>  in 
his  own  words,  "  Thirty -six  "  before  he  "  wrote  a  line." 
He  had  read,  oh  he  had  read,  probably  as  my  old  friend 
Pritchard  Bach  had  read — in  his  watch  below;  but  we 
must  remember  he  had  three  languages  to  choose  from. 
Hugh  Walpole,  in  a  monograph  which  was  published 
in  1916,  suggests  that  the  first  period  of  Conrad's  work 
is  devoted  to  experimenting  in  the  language  of  his 
adoption,  yet  before  his  first  volume,  "Almayer's  Folly," 
was  published  he  had  served  seventeen  years  in  British 
ships,  and  I  submit  that  he  shows  a  thorough  command 
of  the  language  in  that  first  accomplished  piece  of 
writing.  He  approached  our  language  as  he  approached 
literature,  through  Life ;  during  his  watch  on  deck  he 
learnt  to  use  our  language,  and  during  his  watch  on  deck 
looked  on  the  world — first  saw  Almayer,  the  Bornean 
river,  men  sweating  in  the  sun  and  swearing  in  the  rain. 
Conrad,  it  seems  to  me,  has  always  written  as  a  man 
whose  eyes  have  been  rather  on  the  sun  and  rain  and  the 
impenetrable  darkness  of  night,  than  on  any  printed 
page.  I  suggest  to  you  that  in  his  first  book  he  achieved 
a  fine  decisive  style  through  describing  things  he  had 
seen  with  an  unusually  perfect  vision.  How  different 
to  the  average  young  author  who,  consciously  approach- 
ing literature,  sees  every  landscape  as  he  will  ultimately 
reduce  it  to  print,  was  this  man  who  could  write  from  an 
untrammelled  memory  :  — 

And  motionless  there  in  the  oppressive  calm  of  the  tropical 
night  she  could  see  at  each  flash  of  lightning  the  forest  lining1 
both  banks  up  the  river,  bending  before  the  furious  blast 
of  the  coming  tempest,  the  upper  reach  whipped  into  white 
foam  by  the  wind,  and  the  black -clouds  torn  into  fantastic 
shapes  trailing  low  over  the  swaying  trees. 

I  don't  think  there  is  any  searching  for  adjectives,  any 
experimenting  with  the  language  here,  this  is  a  direct 
description  of  a  thing  seen,  and  if  in  the  next  volume, 
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"An  Outcast  of  the  Islands,"  the  author  reveals  some 
c  nnsciousness  of  his  medium  it  is  because,  surer  of 
himself,  he  has  abandoned  mere  reminiscence,  and  is 
picturing  the  scene  as  it  appeals  to  the  characters  he 
reveals  to  us  :  — 

He  loved  it  all  ;  the  landscape  of  brown  golds  and  brilliant 
emeralds  under  the  dome  of  hot  sapphire;  the  whispering  big 
trees  ;  the  loquacious  nippa  -palms  that  rattled  volubly  in  the 
night  breeze,  as  if  in  haste  to  tell  him  all  the  secrets  of  the 

cat   forest  behind   them. 

But  he  is  not  yet  a  sufficiently  accomplished  man  of 
letters  for  his  fiction  to  equal  his  reminiscences,  and  as 
"Almayer's  Folly'1  is  a  more  convincing  story  than 
"An  Outcast  of  the  Islands"  so  "  Karain  "—frankly 
admitted  to  be  a  memory  —  surpasses  the  other  two 
stories  in  "  The  Tales  of  Unrest,"  his  third  volume. 

As  to  Karain,  nothing  could  happen  to  him  unless  what 
happens  to  all  —  failure  and  death  ;  but  his  quality  was  to 
appear  clothed  in  the  illusion  of  unavoidable  success.  He 
••icd  too  effecti  ve,  too  necessary  there,  too  much  of  an 
essential  condition  for  the  existence  of  his  land  and  his 
people,  to  be  destroyed  by  anything  short  of  an  earthquake 
He  summed  up  his  race,  his  country,  the  elemental  force  of 
ardent  life,  of  tropical  nature.  He  had  its  luxuriant  strength. 
its  fascination  ;  and,  like  it,  he  carried  the  seed  of  peril  within. 

The  second  story  of  this  volume,  not  so  much  in  the 
style  as  in  the  subject,  suggests  Maupassant;  the  Breton 
peasants  are  his,  and  though  Conrad  from  his  youth 
km-\\  ill--  Mediterranean  port  of  France  m. 

suggest  that  he  only  realised  this  northern  countryside 
through  the  \\ork  of  the  world's  greatest  writer  of  short 
stories?  In  the  last  story  —  "The  Return"  —  there  is, 
however,  disrn  nahlv  the  influence  of  another  master:  — 


He    w.is    Miipii<ed    l>y  the-    number  of   details    that    intnulcil 
upon  his  unwilling  memory.      He  could  not  help  remnn! 
footsteps,  the  rustle  of  her  dress,  her  way  of  holdin 
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head,  her  decisive  manner  of  .-ayini;-  "Alvan,"  the  (inivcr  of 
her  nostrils  when  she  was  annoyed.  All  that  had  been  so 
much  his  property,  so  intimately  and  specially  his! 

Mu^li  \Valpole  in  his  monograph  says  that  in  "The 
Return,"  Conrad  is  parodying  himself;  it  is  a  parody, 
but  not  of  Conrad  :  — 

He  understood  everything,  yet  he  judged  it  indispensable 
to  say  with  an  obvious  affectation  of  civility  :  "  I  don't  under- 
stand— be  so  good  as  to  .  ..." 

She  stood  up.  For  a  second  he  believed  she  intended  to  go 
away,  and  it  was  as  though  someone  had  jerked  a  string 
attached  to  his  heart.  It  hurt. 

By  touching  on  Conrad's  works  in  the  order  of  their 
publication  I  am  denying  myself  many  easier  ways  of 
approach;  for  instance  it  would  be  easy  to  compare  the 
next,  "The  Nigger  of  the  Narcissus,"  with  "The 
Shadow  Line,"  published  in  1917.  Both  are  stories  of 
full-rigged  ships  manned  by  sailors.  I  use  the  term 
advisedly.  I  have  never  been  intimate  with  a  sailor; 
sailors  are  not  of  our  generation  :  these  are  the  days  of 
steam,  and  it  was  a  deck-hand  of  the  "Narcissus" 
who  declared  he  would  "  chuck  going  to  sea  for  ever 
and  go  in  a  steamer."  How  wonderful  that,  just  as  sail 
passed  away  before  steam,  a  seaman  should  be  found  to 
become  a  great  writer  of  reminiscences.  A  revealing 
book  and  the  true  value  of  it  in  our  literature  lies  in  the 
fact  that  one  reads  a  simple  account  of  a  comparatively 
monotonous  experience,  yet  revelation  lies  in  every 
page  :  a  page  of  "  The  Nigger  of  the  '  Narcissus  '  "  can 
be  compared  with  a  page  of  Balzac.  To  point  my 
comparison  may  I  quote  George  Moore  ? — 

That  sensation  of  endless  extent  and  ceaseless  agitation, 
which  is  life,  the  Human  Comedy  produces  exactly.  If  we 
think  of  its  fifty  volumes,  we  are  impressed  with  the  same 
perplexed  sense  of  turmoil  and  variety  as  when  we  climb  out 
of  the  slum  of  personal  interests  and  desires,  and  from  a 
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height  of  the  imagination  look  down  upon  life,  seeing  image 
succeeding  image  and  yet  tilings  remaining  the  same,  seeing 
things  tumbling  forward,  hastening  always,  luring  away, 
and  leaving  no  trace.  The  Human  Comedy  justifies  its  name; 
it  is  the  only  literature  that  reproduces  the  endless  agitation 
and  panoramic  movement  of  civilised  life.  To  do  this  may 
not  be  the  final  achievement,  the  highest  artistic  aim  :  I 
contest  not  the  point,  I  state  a  fact  :  alone  among  writers 
vac  has  succeed  eel  in  doing  this. 

It  is  true  the  trucks  of  the  "  Narcissus  "  are  washed  by 
the  breaking  seas  before  she  completes  her  voyage,  but 
to  the  end  of  the  storv  we  look  down  on  her  decks  as  from 
aloft,  and  her  hands  are  revealed  to  us  as  Balzac  would 

revealed  them. 

\<>w  we  come  to  that  "Gifted  poor  devil  with  the 
faculty  of  swift  and  forestalling  vision."  A  study  in 
personality,  not  personality  dependent  on  any  particular 
background  for  its  revelation  ;  the  background  is  here, 
but 

"The  occasion  was  obscure,  insignificant — what  you  will  :  a 
lost  youngster,  one  in  a  million— but  then  he  was  one  of  iis  ; 
an  incident  as  completely  devoid  of  importance  as  the  flooding 
of  an  ant-heap,  and  yet  the  mystery  of  his  attitude  got  hold 
of  me  as  though  he  had  been  an  individual  in  the  forefront 
of  his  kind,  as  if  the  obscure  truth  involved  were  momentous 
enough  to  affect  mankind's  conception  of  itself  .  .  .  ." 

Marlow  paused  to  put  new  life  into  his  expiring  cheroot, 
m-d  to  forget  all  about  the  story,  and  abruptly  began 

Ida. 

eat    admiration    is   always   expressed    for    Conrad's 
icular   method  of  writing  this   story,   a    method   lii- 
uses  again  with  some  success  in  "  Chance."     I  am  going 
to  court   criticism   here  by  statin-    that   although   "  ' 

"is  one  of  the  most   fascinating  hooks  rvrr  written, 

.rtisiic  achievement.      Reminiscence, 

Jitful  !    enthralling  !    hut    still    reminiscence  ;    \  et    the 

hod     justifies    itself    in    (  'a    hands    only    \\lu-n 
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applied  to  reminiscence.  When  applied  to  "Caspar 
Ruiz  "  in  a  "Set  of  Six  "  it  breaks  down  altogether,  for 
it  isn't  that  the  narrator  pauses  to  take  a  pull  at  his 
cigar,  but  that  the  author  himself  is  for  ever  pulling  his 
story  out  of  a  literary  cul-de-sac.  A  preoccupation  with 
this  vicious  method  is  not  wholly  avoided  in  "  Under 
Western  Eyes,"  its  frank  use  renders  much  of  "Chance" 
tedious.  I  am  quite  prepared  to  agree  with  those  who 
affirm  that  the  final  achievement  justifies  the  means,  yet 
I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  the  means  employed  in  this 
case  is  the  use  of  a  bastard  literary  method ;  we  must 
have  rules  in  literature  if  only  that  the  virtuosi  may 
break  them  as  compellingly  as  Conrad  does  in  "  Lord 
Jim  ";  but,  that  he  transgressed  unconsciously  and  so 
forgivablv,  is  proved  by  much  that  is  tedious  in 
"Chance." 

The  next  two  volumes,  "Youth"  and  "Typhoon," 
mark  the  high-water  mark  of  Conrad's  reminiscences,, 
and  although  it  is  Tourguenieff's  dictum  that  one  should 
write  from  personal  experience — to  begin  with  at  least— 
I  am  more  interested  in  any  author's  fiction,  for  in  fiction 
the  development  of  a  story  is  not  dictated  by  fact  but  by 
an  author's  personality ;  fiction  is  more  revealing  than 
reminiscence.  But  before  "  Nostromo  "  appeared  two 
novels  were  written  in  collaboration  with  F.  M.  Hueffer. 
I  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  propound  theories 
on  the  influence  of  this  collaboration  on  Conrad's  style, 
but  work  was  done  and  methods  learnt  that  made  the 
tackling  of  fiction  possible  to  our  hitherto  almost  wholly 
reminiscent  author,  who  tells  us  that  "After  finishing 
the  last  story  of  the  '  Typhoon  '  volume  it  seemed  some- 
how there  was  nothing  more  in  the  world  to  write  about."1 
Precisely.  "Nostromo"  appeared  in  T.P.'s  Weekly, 
and  the  critics  were  puzzled. 

They  needn't  have  been ;  in  the  first  chapter  the  reader 
becomes  acclimatized  almost  imperceptibly  to  Sulaco, 
the  shadow  of  Higuesota  on  the  Plaza  of  an  early 
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morning.  He  soon  knows  the  Amarilla  Club  and  that 
convent  wall,  opposite  the  door  of  the  Bull  Ring,  where 
the  uncle  of  Charles  Gould  gave  up  his  Anglo-South 
American  soul.  He  is  introduced  to  the  Senora  Gould  : 
her  small  head  overweighted  by  its  luxurious  mass  of 
pale  gold  hair,  she  passes  gravel  \  across  her  salon  to 
speak  with  the  aged  ambassador,  Don  Arellanos.  The 
Garabaldino  appears  before  the  reader  who  wonders  at 
his  fine  grey  hair,  and  then  there  is  introduced  to  him 
"(nan"  Battista — el  Capataz  de  Cargadores — yet  not 
until  the  spade-work  of  the  novel  has  been  splendidly 
performed,  is  there  vouchsafed  a  revealing  glance  at  this 
man  who  is  "  victim  of  the  disenchanted  vanity  which 
is  the  reward  of  audacious  action."  Could  anything  but 
ticiion  have  produced  such  a  fine  contrast  as  Decoud— 
"  victim  of  the  disillusioned  weariness  which  is  the 
ivtribution  meted  to  intellectual  audacity." 

"Action  is  consolatory,"  writes  the  novelist,  "it  is 
the  enemy  of  thought  and  the  friend  of  flattering  illu- 
sions"; they  are  all  people  of  action,  these  characters, 
even  the  Parisian  Decoud  with  his  fine  perceptions  is 
forced  to  action.  Though  one  could  criticise  the  un- 
wieldiness  of  the  passages  in  which  this  Decoud  is 
introduced,  yet  he,  too,  ultimately  comes  out  in  fine 
contrast  to  those  others,  themselves  conflicting  personali- 
ties whom  Conrad  paints  cleverly,  as  on  a  wide  canvas, 
posing  in  the  salon  of  Donna  KmHia. 

A  very  different  \\oik  is  "  Tin*  Secret  Agent,"  and  so 
long  afl  we  refrain  from  comparisons  an  interesting  book 
enough;  but  to  do  that  we  must  forget  Almayer,  Tuan 
Jim,  Captain  Whalley  (Whalley  of  the  "Condor,"  a 
famous  clipper  in  her  day),  forget  Kurtz  (who  had  "  no 
rrsiraint.  no  restraint  just  like  Kurtz — a  tree  swayed  by 
the  \\ind"),  tnr^ei  Marloxs  and  his  cheroot,  Van  Wyk 
of  Bat  1 1  Bern.  Kara  in  ....  is  it  too  much  to  ask — the 
barn-ring  of  such  memories  for  Karl  Yundt  (the  terrorist), 
Comrade  <  Ksipnn.  Mirhaelis  (the  ticket-of-leave  apostle), 
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and  Monsieur  Verloc  ?  One  hesitates,  but  if  one  has 
any  faith  in  the  personality  that  gave  us  these  reminis- 
cences, one  must  go  forward  in  the  faith  of  a  yet  more 
perfect  revelation,  when  onre  our  author  has  mastered 
the  technique  of  fiction. 

Conrad  has  left  the  sea,  in  "  Nostromo  "  he  reveals  to 
US  an  interest  come  to  him  since  he  became  an  author. 
He  is  working  out  a  new  salvation  for  himself,  but  ever 
and  again  pausing  from  his  endeavour  to  express  the 
new  adventure  he  falls  into  a  reminiscent  frame  of  mind. 
So,  while  on  the  one  hand  we  have  a  series  of  novels- 
dealing  with  anarchists  and  intellectual  anarchists,  on 
the  other  we  have  such  books  as  the  "Mirror  of  the  Sea," 
"A  Set  of  Six,"  '"Twixt  Land  and  Sea,"  "Some 
Reminiscences,"  which  has  recently  been  re-published 
under  the  title  of  "A  Personal  Record,"  "  Between  the 
Tides,"  and  "  The  Shadow  Line."  These  reminiscent 
volumes  tell  us  nothing  of  our  author  that  we  did  not 
know  before,  thev  are  less  vital  to  the  alternate,  almost 
experimental  volumes,  to  which  I  propose  to  confine  the 
remainder  of  my  remarks. 

I  think  "The  Secret  Agent"  fails  because  Conrad  is 
not  yet  in  touch  with  the  real  inconsistencies  of  shore-life, 
and  has  failed  as  yet  to  appreciate  its  real  purpose ; 
lacking  the  original  inspiration,  not  yet  certain  of  the 
new,  his  work  is  befogged  by  melodrama  :  — 

Mr.  Verloc  caught  hold  of  his  wife's  wrists.  But  her  hands 
seemed  glued  fast.  vShe  swayed  bodily  to  his  tug,  and  nearly 
went  off  the  chair.  Startled  to  feel  her  so  helplessly  limp, 
he  was  trying  to  put  her  back  on  the  chair  when  she  stiffened 
suddenly  all  over,  tore  herself  out  of  his  hands,  ran  out  of 
the  shop,  across  the  parlour,  and  into  the  kitchen.  This  was 
very  swift.  He  had  just  a  glimpse  of  her  face  and  that  much 
of  her  eyes  that  he  knew  she  had  not  looked  at  him. 

It  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  struggle  for  the  possession 
of  a  chair 

That  is  my  point. 
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The  story  of  "  Under  Western   Eyes"  is  put  in  the 

mouth  of  an  old  Englishman,  a  teacher  of  languages  :-- 

1  saw  the  gigantic  shadow  of  Russian  life  deepening  around 

her  like  the-  darkness  of  an   advancing    night. 

\o\v  the  whole  effect  of  "  Under  Western  Eyes*'  is 

work  in  surprisingly  low  tones;  is  it  the  shadow  of 

Holv  Russia,  the  same  shadow  that  lies  on  all  Gorky's 

.  much  of  Gogol's  and  Tourguenieff's  and  son 

Tclu  kov's?     Tchekov  wrote  without  expression  —  I  mean 

in  the  same  way  that  some  pianists  play  perfectly  yet 

without  feeling  —  but  Conrad  suffers  with  his  characters 

and   the  shadow   falls.     He  suffers  with   his  characters 

yet     remains    impartial    -at    last  !      He    wasn't    alwav.s 

impartial  in   his  more  reminiscent  work;  always,  some- 

one felt  he  had  no  real  use  for  that  "  gifted  poor 

devil  "  Jim.     Impartiality  is  the  keynote  of  great   work. 

Euripides  proves  that,  so  does  Aristophanes,  to  his  own 

detriment.     The  great  author  does  not  descend  into  the 

an-na,  he  is  with  Zeus  on  Olympus,  and  as  Zeus  visited 

Semele  so  Conrad  visits  Miss  Haldin,  remains  aloof  and 

is   us   io    judge   her.     As   a    revelation   of  complex 

characters  intoxicated  with  fear  and  sorrowful  question- 

.  iliis  \\ork  is  siirelv  unsurpassed.      Overpowered  by 

5,    torpid    in    the    grip    of    relentless    illusions,     the 

i\a/.umov.  is  precipitated  with   real  dramatic 

6   to  the   final    tragedy,   and    the  old    Westerner, 

the  ('  CS,   helpless  before  this   revelation 

volition  utterlv  foreign  to  all  his  experience,  has  all 

the  dramatic  pouei  <  >•  tin-  chorus  in  some  old  (  ireek  pla\  . 

\\orshipper  of  mediocriu.  the  English 

reading  public,  has  aluavs  a   readv  ear  for  the  trombone 

and    big    drum    in    literature:    it    is    only    the    elite    can 

appreciate   the   quiet    orchestration   of   the    long    intimate 

\   \\ith  their  subtle  variety  of  recurring    motives 

that   arc  the  special  (harm  of  "  Under  Western    Eyes." 

The    fruit    of    experience     a     reflective    personality  —  is 
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like  the  juice  of  the  grape  in  that  it  takes  yrars  io  reach 
maturity.  There  is  no  sense  in  gulping  a  good  wine 
and  still  less  in  hurrying  through  a  good  book,  and  there 
are  books  like  the  wine  of  Chinon  :  Chinon  Grille,  that 
is  thin  to  the  eye  but  full  to  the  palate.  If  there  is  a 
hook  to  which  the  term  P^ausse  mai^rc  might  be  applied 
1  think  it  is  "Chance";  obviously  it  is  not  a  novel, 
apparently  it  is  a  rather  feeble  storv  spoilt  by  the  interpo- 
lation of  accidental  personalities  of  various  narrators; 
yet  it  is  Conrad's  most  wonderful  achievement  up  to 
1913  with  the  exception  of  "  Under  Western  Eyes." 
More  wonderful,  I  mean,  than  "  Lord  Jim."  That  was 
a  masterpiece  of  reminiscence,  this  is  a  masterpiece  of 
fiction ;  the  question  of  course  turns  on  which  reveals 
more  completely  our  human  fallibility.  For  all  that  the 
method  is  vicious,  the  author  starts  at  the  end  of  the  tale 
and  works  backwards  so  that  there  is,  here  at  any  rate, 
some  virtue  in  the  feminine  instinct  for  reading  the  last 
chapter  of  a  book  first. 

But  "  Victory  "  is  a  straightforward  story  with  a 
wealth  of  incident,  a  flavour  of  the  old  reminiscent 
manner — remember  it  is  sandwiched  between  two 
volumes  of  reminiscences  which  I  am  not  mentioning— 
and  lit  throughout  by  a  beautifully  matured  reflection. 
Not  so  impartial  as  "  Under  Western  Eyes,"  nor  so 
revealing  as  "  Chance,"  it  is,  however,  the  best  synthesis 
of  Conrad's  talents. 

About  Heyst,  whose  father  had  been  used  to 

Seeing  Life  outside  the  flattering  optical  delusion  of  ever- 
lasting hope,  of  conventional  self-deception,  of  an  unexpected 
happiness. 

Ileyst  the  younger  succeeded  to  his  father's  title  and 
income  when  he  was  about  eighteen  :  — 

The  young  man  learned  to  reflect,  which  is  a  destructive 
process,  a  reckoning  of  the  cost.  Great  achievements  are 
accomplished  in  a  blessed,  warm  mental  fog  .... 
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The  story  is  concerned  with  the  nemesis  that  overtakes 
< ill  who  consciously  seek  to  evade  Life;  I  have  said  that 
it  is  a  good  story,  but  I  cannot  say  that  it  is  developed 
with  any  very  great  consummate  skill.  There  is  no 
denying  that  this  writer  of  reminiscences  lacks  an  out- 
standing talent  for  building  up  a  story;  he  can  tell  a 
story  but  he  cannot  make  one. 

For  all  that  there's  a  fine  philosophic  discrimination 
thrown  on  all  the  characters  :  « >t~  the  German  Schomberg 
it  is  written  :  — 

Forty-five  is  the  age  of  recklessness  for  many  mm,  as  if  in 
defiance  of  the  decay  and  death  waiting  with  open  arms  in  the 
sinister  valley,  at  the  bottom  of  the  inevitable  hill  .  .  .  every 
age  is  fed  on  illusions,  lest  men  should  renounce  life  early 
and  human  race  come  to  an  end. 

The  "Arrow  of  Gold,"  our  author's  latest,  is  a 
nating  and  evocative  book  for,  reading  it  critically, 
it  demands  a  statement  of  one's  faith  in  criticism.  My 
first  impression  of  the  book  was  of  a  too  deliberately 
perfect  technique— one's  interest  is  aroused  by  a  delight- 
fully suggested  bit  of  colour,  a  cleverly  inserted  incident, 
o»lonr  a^ain.  a  smart  character  sketch;  perfect  with  all 
the  perfection  of  flawless  technique.  Reading  deeper 
into  the  book  I  was  moved  to  ask  myself  what,  after  all, 
should  be  one's  attitude  to  a  book?  For  superficially 
the  author  is  performing  some  very  clever  tricks — effects 
of  mental  atmosphere,  damnably  plausible  :  but  actually 
he's  intruding  those  impeccable  tricks  just  where  the 
development  of  the  story  should  be  felt.  Now,  should 
the  critic — or  any  reader  for  that  matter — accept  the 
tricks  or  hanker  after  a  good  story?  To  accept  the 
tricks  at  their  indubitable  flawless  worth  would  be  the 
n-vrrrnt  attitude  to  an  author  who  has  finally  < Inserted 

life, 

It  is  the  usual  tiling  to  respect  the  dead,  particular! v 
\\hen  the  deceased  introduces  a  love  interest  with 
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presumption  on  our  undoubted  susceptibility  for 
that  sort  of  thing-.  Xot  so  much  a  sensuous  but  a 
painfully  intellectual  presentation  of  growing  love,  just 
as  though  our  author  in  his  literary  tomb  was  still 
dreaming  of  the  green  fields  and  blue  skies  he  once 
knew.  So  completely  is  the  thick  middle  of  the  book 
filled  with  this  ghostly  discourse  that  one  fancies  it  is  a 
text-book  to  the  emotions  one  is  reading. 

She  listened  to  me  unreadable,  unmoved,  narrowed  eyes, 
closed  lips,  slightly  flushed  face,  as  if  carved  six  thousand 
years  ago  in  order  to  fix  for  ever  that  something  secret  and 
obscure  which  is  in  all  women.  Not  the  gross  immobility  of 
a  sphinx  proposing  roadside  riddles,  but  the  finer  immobility, 
almost  sacred,  of  a  fateful  figure  seated  at  the  very  source  of 
the  passions  that  have  moved  men  from  the  dawn  of  ages. 

Very  wonderful  !  Especially  when  repeated  with  as 
many  variations  as  a  fugue  of  Bach's;  yet  not  even  a 
ghost  can  reveal  personality  by  talking  about  it.  Conrad 
has  endeavoured  to  impress  on  us  that  he  has  imagined 
with  tremendous  completeness  of  detail  a  world-old 
mysterious  woman  and  succeeded.  Laying  down  the 
book  one  feels  that  the  author  is  still  imagining  her, 
delighted  with  the  immense  choice  of  words  at  his 
command.  Do  you  remember  what  he  said  of  Karain  : 

He  summed  up  his  race,  his  country,  the  elemental  force  of 
ardent  life,  of  tropical  nature.  He  had  its  luxuriant  strength, 
its  fascination  ;  and  like  it,  he  carried  the  seed  of  peril  within. 

In  "The  Arrow  of  Gold"  the  seed  of*  peril  has 
germinated,  the  nemesis  that  overtakes  all  men  who 
escape  from  life  that  they  may  juggle  with  words  in  the 
belief  they  are  expressing  what  they  have  abandoned. 
Until  the  "Arrow  of  Gold  "  appeared  it  was  indeed 
permissible  to  say  of  Conrad's  characters  what  he  him- 
self has  said  of  Tourguenieflf's  :  — 

All  his  creations,  fortunate  and  unfortunate,  oppressed  and 
oppressors  are  human  beings,  not  strange  beasts  in  a 
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menagerie  or  damned  souls  knocking  lhe:nselves  about  in  the 
stuffy  darkness  of  mystical  contradictions.  They  are  human 
beings,  fit  to  love,  fit  to  suffer,  fit  to  struggle,  fit  to  win.  fit 
to  lose,  in  the  endless  and  inspiring  game  of  pursuing  from 
day  to  day  the  ever-receding  fututv. 

That  very  accusation — of  having  escaped  life— that  I 
have  brought  against  Conrad  was  brought  again.st 
TourgueniefT  too;  for  he  retired  from  Russia  and  its 
people- -his  people  to  a  beautiful  flat  in  Paris  that 
lined  a  wonderful  library  where  he  used  to  write. 
I  don't  mind  a  hook  giving  one  the  suggestion  of  having 
been  written  in  a  library,  if  it  be  about  a  library  ;  in  a 
book  dealing  with  life  the  suggestion  of  a  library  is 
superfluous  :  that  sort  of  atmosphere  is  the  most  damn- 
ing kind  of  literary  fog.  The  masses  of  phrases  for  an 
Overwhelming  effect  suggests  a  book  of  synonyms,  an 
eloquent  repetition  of  the  same  idea  suggests  a  comfort- 
able room  fogged  with  the  lingering  fumes  of  a  successful 
author's  cigar.  Hut  TourgueniefT,  the  clear-sighted 
political  thinker,  was  also  the  clear-sighted  studei 
literary  form,  and  although  it  is  delightful  to  find  an 
author  breaking  the  rules  of  literature  and  devising 
intimate  revealing  forms  in  which  to  express  himself, 
that  method  of  procedure  carries  the  seeds  of  peril,  the 
peril  from  which  the  author  of  "  Virgin  Soil  "  escaped  : 
yet,  remember  ToiirguenietY  was  the  most  impersonal  of 
artists  !  I  mean  in  that  which  1  am  now  discussing, 

O 

style;  he.  al  anv  rale,  realised  Flaubert's  dream  of 
impartial  aloofness  to  his  creations.  Conrad  never  did 
attempt  that  sort  of  attitude,  and.  if  after  so  strenuously 
endeavouring  to  enable  us  .scent  Marlow'.s  cheroot,  he 
<an't  prevent  his  own  cigar  reeking  in  our  nostrils,  it 
only  proves  that  he  has  developed  his  peculiar  talent  to 
its  logical  conclusion.  One  cannot  avert  the  s \\ing  of 
the  pendulum;  coining  on  the  heels  of  the  generation 
that  produced  such  intimate  \\Hters  as  George  Modre, 
Ilenr\  Jami-s  and  Joseph  Conrad,  I  cannot  help  but  hold 
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up  to  you  my  grandparent's  ideal  of  impersonality  of 
diction. 

I  should  have  to  go  back  even  further  than  the  time 

O 

of  grandparents  to  find  a  parallel  to  the  most  astounding 
fact  about  Conrad's  work,  and  yet  even  then  I  could  not 
find  a  true  parallel,  for  the  men  of  the  Middle  Age  did 
not  write  in  Latin,  nor  the  Ancient  Romans  in  Greek, 
because  Rome  and  Greece  were  the  countries  of  their 
adoption  ;  perhaps  the  nearest  parallel  to  Cornad's  use  of 
the  English  rather  than  the  Polish  language  for  his 
literature  is  the  everyday  case  of  men  doing  business  in 
the  tongue  of  their  naturalised  country.  Yet  whereas  it 
is  wise  and  seemly  to  express  cans  of  meat  in  the 
language  of  the  country  where  one  is  endeavouring  to 
sell  them,  there  is  a  very  strong  argument  against 
expressing  one's  personality  in  a  foreign  tongue  :  this 
sane  argument  must  ever  be  urged  against  the  adoption 
of  a  universal  language,  that  no  one  language  can  express 
perfectly  the  diverse  temperaments  of  the  human  race. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  consider  the  racial  correlations 
of  language,  but  no  one  suggests  that  a  translation  of 
"  Elektra  "  or  "  L'Ecole  des  Femmes  "  is  comparable 
to  the  original.  Doubtless  there  are  savants  who  will  be 
ready  to  affirm  that  if  Euripides  and  Moliere  had  only 
been  trained  in  Esperanto,  the  Greek  and  the  French 
temperament  would  have  been  yet  more  perfectly 
expressed.  We  have  a  cosmopolitan  manner  of  painting 
to-day,  there  are  no  vital  National  Schools,  and  just  as 
all  art  students  flock  to  Paris  so,  at  one  time,  all  musical 
students  flocked  to  Germany.  Walk  down  Whitehall 
to-day  and  behold  the  offices  of  government  of  the 
so-called  greatest  Empire  the  world  has  ever  known, 
coated  with  a  bastard  composition  of  the  Greek  orders. 
The  entablature  is  beautiful,  but  it  originated  under— 
and  owes  its  perfect  beauty  to — sunny  skies.  The 
cornice  threw  no  shadow  along  the  architrave  of  our 
Manchester  Art  Gallerv  this  afternoon. 
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A  man  from  the  Ukraine  has  built  his  literary  house 
of  English  prose ;  as  wonderful  a  feat  as  if  Sir  Aston 
^'ebb  had  refronted  Buckingham  Palace  with  mud  from 
the  South  Sea  Islands.  But  South  Sea  mud  won't 
weather  in  this  climate,  and  I  suggest  that  the  particular 
flavour  arising  from  the  essence  of  our  author's  person- 
ality will,  to  discerning  English  students  of  their  tongue, 
always  give  to  English  prose  an  undeniable — and  not 
always  happy  suggestion  of — an  exotic  influence  :  prose 
to  be  wondered  at  and  admired,  yet  instinct  with  the 
temperamental  difficulties  of  a  labourer  on  foreign  soil. 

It  is  not  as  a  great  stylist  nor  as  a  masterful  writer  of 
fiction  that  Conrad  will  be  accorded  fame  by  a  critical 
posterity ;  but  as  an  historian,  one  who  lived  just  when 
sail  was  giving  way  to  steam — an  historian  who  will  be 
loved  for  the  wealth  of  his  reminiscences  and  the 
lightening  touch  of  his  incomparable  perceptions :  an 
historian  not  only  of  men's  actions  but  of  their  aspira- 
tions, their  fears  and  their  doubts.  The  work  of  Joseph 
Conrad  will  never  be  neglected  so  long  as  men  seek 
knowledge  of  that  which  has  moved  individual  men  to 
"  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships  and  do  business  in  great 


MR.  GORDON  AND  THE  WAR. 
W.  D.  COBLEY. 

T  SITPOSK  that  I  really  ought  to  say  "The  War 
•*•  and  Mr.  Gordon,"  but  he  did  not  visualise  things 
that  way,  for  he  was  of  those  who  are  the  centre  of  their 
universe,  with  other  people  but  shadows  flitting  about 
them,  to  their  detriment  or  profit.  Though  entitled 
legally  to  the  name  Gordon,  I  surmise  that  in  his  dreams 
he  saw  no  "  lone  shieling  on  the  misty  isle,"  or  romantic 
ghost-haunted  glen,  but  a  mean  house  in  a  mean  street 
of  a  foreign  Ghetto.  But  with  all  the  world  to  choose 
from,  one  may  as  well  choose  the  best,  though  one  of 
Mr.  Gordon's  business  competitors  was  heard  to  observe 
that  whatever  moral  lapses  there  may  have  been  in  the 
past  history  of  a  famous  clan,  the  adherence  of  this  latest 
recruit  was  more  than  ample  punishment  for  them  all. 

Being  Scottish — by  adoption — Mr.  Gordon  had  no 
appreciation  of  real  English  humour.  That  betting  and 
raring  were  continued  in  order  to  improve  the  breed  of 
horses;  music  halls  offered  their  three  lewd  jokes  to 
packed  audiences  of  women  in  order  to  keep  home  bright 
for  the  men  on  leave ;  public  houses  made  enormous 
profits  in  order  that  the  working-man  might  have  reason- 
able refreshment,  while  the  rain  of  little  pink  envelopes — 
messengers  of  death — fell  steadily  on ;  all  this  ought  to 
have  struck  him  as  the  very  highest  form  of  humour  if 
it  lies  in  the  bringing  together  of  things  which  have  no 
apparent  relationship.  But  Mr.  Gordon,  however  lack- 
ing in  humour,  had  other  qualities  which  would  doubtless 
have  endeared  him  to  the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Smiles. 

Nor  was  Mr.  Gordon  more  successful  in  his  attempts 
to  join  in  the  worship  of  the  great  English  God  Compro- 
mise, in  whose  gift  lie  self-satisfaction  and  comfortable 
superiority  to  all  others — cranks  and  knaves — wrho  will 
have  all  or  nothing.  But  Mr.  Gordon  was  sadly  handi- 
capped by  his  origin,  for  his  remote  ancestors  being 
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asked  a  certain  question  long  ago  answered  it  with  so 
emphatic  a  XO,  that  it  has  echoed  through  the  world 
iOr  twenty  centuries. 

Before  the  war  he  was  an  importer  in  a  small  way  of 
certain  commodities,  but  was  now  rapidly  laying  the 
foundations  of  commercial  success.  His  home  lay  across 
the  river  at  \Yallasey,  and  it  was  his  invariable  practice 
to  travel  by  the  ferry  to  and  from  his  office  in  Liverpool. 

Picking  up  one  day  the  school-reader  of  one  of  his 
children  Mr.  Gordon  chanced  upon  a  story  which 
charmed  him  greatly.  A  victorious  king  determined  to 
his  conquering  army  in  the  square  of  his 
capital.  On  the  appointed  day  the  people  gathered  in 
immense  crowds.  A  band  played  the  marching  tune  of 
each  regiment  as  it  turned  into  the  square  and  marched 
the  king.  The  band  struck  up  the  favourite  air  of 
the  regiment  of  Guards,  and  four  or  five  hundred  war 
worn  veterans  deployed  from  a  side  street  and  marched 
proudly  pcist.  There  was  much  clapping  of  hands  and 
loud  cheers  from  the  citizens  who  remembered  their 
inarching  awav  to  the  war  a  glittering  show  of  crimson, 
uln'e  and  gold.  Regiment  after  regiment  went  by.  then 
the  band  struck  up  the  quick  step  of  the  Seventh  Regi- 
of  Foot.  There  was  a  pause.  Again  the  band 
<  d  the  well-known  tune,  and  then  round  the  corner 
si  rode  a  white-moustached,  weather-beaten  officer,  his 
arm  in  a  sling,  his  scabbard  rattling  on  the  stones,  his 
eyes  fixed  firmly  ahead  as  though  leading  an  army; 
behind  him  came  a  solitary  toot  soldier,  making  gallant 
elTorts  in  spiic  of  a  limp  lo  keep  in  step  with  his  officer 
and  the  music.  There  was  a  pause  of  astonishment,  anc! 
thru  such  a  roar  as  shook  the  very  heavens,  .md  set  the 
bells  aringin^-  in  the  belfries  of  the  . 

This  story  never  failed  to  work   Mr.  (.  up  to  a 

great  pitch  of  enthusiasm,  for  he  \\as  extremely  bellicose; 
one  of  those  who  would  li^ht  to  the  last  man  and  the  laM 
i      that    is  to  Say   to   the   last    sovereign    1 
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bv  the  Government  at  five  per  cent.,  and  the  last  man 
up  to  the  age  of  forty-six.     Mr.  Gordon  was  forty-seven. 

The  imposition  of  a  tax  on  his  profits  gave  the  first 
shock  to  his  determined  support  of  the  existing  Govern- 
ment, and  when  the  price  was  controlled  of  many  of  the 
commodities  in  which  he  dealt  his  allegiance  was 
distinctly  shaken. 

It  was  another  matter,  however,  which  finally  confirmed 
him  in  the  belief  that  it  was  fully  time  for  peace.  He 
had  ventured  upon  the  largest  single  transaction  of  his 
career,  the  importation  of  two  or  three  thousand  pounds 
worth  of  goods.  His  broker  informed  him,  that  owing 
to  the  shortage  of  vessels,  the  goods  had  been  shipped 
bv  the  barque  "  James  P.  Attwood,"  which  had  already 
sailed,  or  was  about  to  sail,  from  Philadelphia,  and 
strongly  advised  him  to  insure  against  enemy  action. 
But  learning  that  the  premium  was  8  per  cent.  Mr. 
Gordon  indignantly  refused,  stated  that  his  profits  would 
be  entirely  lost  or  at  least  halved  and  stamped  angrily 
away  asking  what  was  the  Navy  doing. 

Then  for  him  began  a  most  harrowing  experience. 
He  blew  hot  and  cold.  In  the  night  watches  he  would 
tremble  with  fright  and  fully  determine  to  insure  his 
goods  the  first  thing  on  the  morrow.  Over  breakfast 
his  fears  began  to  abate,  and  he  spoke  at  large  of  our 
control  of  the  seas.  For  a  week  or  two  these  alternating 
currents  pulsed  through  Mr.  Gordon,  till  there  came  a 
day  upon  which  the  papers  contained  a  terribly  long  list 
of  sinkings,  and  at  last  thoroughly  frightened  he  rushed 
off  to  insure,  and  worried  and  badgered  the  officials  until 
the  matter  was  completed. 

Crossing  the  river  that  evening  he  perused  his  paper 

with  an  easier  mind,  and  only  raised  his  eyes  from  its 

pages  to  scan  idly  the  large  white  letters  on  the  stern  of 

a  vessel  round  which  the  ferry  boat  was  passing.     Then 

his  heart  ceased  to  beat,  and  with  bulging  eyes  he  read 

JAMES  P.  ATTWOOD, 

Philadelphia. 


THE  FUNCTION  OF  PARODY. 
By  L.  CONRAD  HARTLEY. 

I  HAVE  viewed  my  subject  as  though  the  significance 
of  Parody  were  quite  new  to  me.  I  am  about 
to  adventure,  as  becomes  happy  yet  dutiful  essayists. 
Such  indices  as  that  vile  art,  from  Matthew  Arnold,  and 
cultivated  scorn  from  another  commentator,  are  not 
encouraging.  But  is  parody  an  art  ?  From  Shake- 
speare to  Mr.  J.  C.  Squire  many  have  written  parodies; 
but  has  parody  any  defined  function  ?  I  have  questioned 
my  friends,  but  they  could  not  realize  their  responsibili- 
ties. 'My  neighbour,  a  fiery-maned  agnostic,  shook  his 
head  dolefully,  thus  confessing  that  his  knowledge  of 
parody  was  equal  to  the  sum  of  his  knowledge  of  all 
other  subjects — that  is,  nothing.  The  doctor  of 
philosophy,  in  Socratic  mood,  evaded  my  query,  and 
blandly  asked  me  if  I  did  not  think  I  was  wasting  my 
time.  No !  not  any  more  than  usual,  thought  I.  I 
sought  evidence  among  the  prehistoric  stones  of 
Coomb's  Rocks  and  Lantern  Pike,  for  the  cave-dwellers 
were  not  without  a  sense  of  humour,  but  grapholithic 
documents  were  wanting.  So  I  decided  to  state  a  case 
for  myself,  if  I  found  parody  justifiable.  I  did  not  like 
to  rely  upon  self ;  but  my  question  must  have  an  answer. 
I  was  foolish,  for  most  questions,  like  letters,  will  answer 
themselves,  if  left  severely  alone.  Perhaps,  if  I  found 
the  definition  of  parody,  its  function  might  be  deduced. 
So  I  turned  to  one  of  my  dictionaries,  and  discovered 
that  a  parody  was  a  burlesque  imitation  of  a  serious 
ode,  and  that  the  mischievous  Greek  placed  his 
burlesque  lines  by  the  side  of  the  original  ode  so  that 
the  t\v<>  might  be  compared.  Such  an  act  would  clam 

A2 
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the  flow  of  inspiration  of  a  genuine  poetic  kind,  and 
probably  increase  the  flow  of  the  vernacular  from  the 
original  poet.  I  picked  up  a  lot  of  information.  In 
early  days  the  parody  preserved  the  form  and  many  of 
the  words  of  the  original.  The  first  parodist,  according 
to  some,  was  Hegemon  of  Thasos,  during  the  Pelo- 
ponesian  war ;  to  others  it  was  Hipponax.  The  Greeks 
used  satire,  that  double-edged  sword,  in  their  parodies. 
Sometimes,  the  parodist,  by  sailing  very  close  to  the 
wind,  proved  himself  to  be  a  literary  forger.  Homer, 
and  even  Aristophanes  himself,  were  satirized ;  and, 
amongst  the  Romans,  the  august  Nero  suffered  under 
the  shafts  of  Persius.  But  I  got  no  more  help  from 
my  dictionaries  and  books  of  reference;  as  usual,  they 
did  not  go  far  enough ;  they  refused  to  think  for  me. 
Being  a  zealous  searcher  after  truth,  1  was  not  to  be 
daunted,  though  heavily  handicapped.  I  was  reminded 
of  many  things  as  I  pondered,  for  my  mind  is  very 
errant ;  and  asked  myself  :  What,  after  all,  is  parody  ? 
What  is  anything?  What  is  truth?  Next,  thought  I, 
what  is  not  truth?  Then  again  I  wandered;  suppose 
Jesus  had  received  from  Pilate  the  question  :  What  is 
not  truth  ?  how  far  would  the  history  of  this  world 
have  been  changed  ?  All  this  rambling  is  because  the 
dictionary,  so  stupid,  refused  to  help  me;  but  my  mental 
discursiveness  helped  me,  and  it  is  only  right  that  you 
should  see  the  working  of  my  mind.  No  !  I  do  not 
intend  to  set  fire  to  my  library  in  order  that  I  may  roast 
my  literary  bantling ;  I  am  simply  showing  you  how  I 
came  to  ask  myself  the  question  :  What  is  not  parody  ? 
with  a  very  strong  emphasis  upon  the  not.  Well,  I  had 
got  something  tangible  and  detachable,  and  1  could 
commence  real  work;  so,  mentally,  I  began  to  throw 
books  about  my  study.  The  first  to  be  thrown  on  one 
side,  in  my  method  of  elimination,  were  my  books  of 
reference;  all  went  except  one — Cocker's  dictionary.  1 
will  not  give  you  the  details  of  my  hurried  judgments; 
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suffice  it  to  say  that  I  kept  a  Metropolitan  Railway 
-Guide  and  a  few  Government  reports.  Altogether,  the 
prose  works  gave  me  relatively  little  trouble,  though  I 
found  surprises  in  the  unconscious  parodies  in  the 
mental  fodder  set  before  Young  England,  and  in  the 
dramatic  and  sentimental  fiction  demanded  by  the 
millions  who  would  wallow  in  the  inky  waters  of  Lethe. 
Thus,  I  became  the  more  convinced  than  ever  that  men 
^reat  humorists.  I  found  a  few  good  prose  parodies, 
but  I  rejected  others  as  being  poorer  parody  than  the 
originals  that  they  sought  to  burlesque. 

When  I  turned  to  poetry  I  had  ^reat  trouble,  and  I 
was  nigh  overwhelmed.  I  speak  of  poetry  in  a  broad 
and  safe  sense,  as  covering  all  thought  or  want  of 
thought  set  down  in  verse,  free  or  restrained.  Still 
greater  fears  were  mine  when  I  found  glorious  parody 
resident  in  verses  where  the  poet  never  suspected  such 
.a  tenant  to  be  at  home.  I  claim  no  credit  for  that 
-discovery.  My  real  find  was  that  a  good  parody  was 
something  more  than,  or  differed  from,  an  imitation, 
laughable  as  it  might  be,  of  a  serious  poem,  and  that 
.even  the  sting  of  satire  was  not  so  sharp  as  a  certain 
-critical  power  that  lay  therein.  In  this  more  might  lie 
the  essential  quality  of  parody.  Criticism,  direct  or 
implied,  assisted  by  fun  and  satire,  might  so  present 
some  aspect  of  that  Protean  thing,  truth,  as  to  render 
it  mo'e  cl»  ar  and  more  attractive.  Is  it  that  our  concep- 
tion of  parody  is  changed,  raised  to  a  higher  plane, 
and  that  «>  us  ji  is  something  active  and  functional,  that 
>llv  has  a  duty,  and  stands  for  something  about 
which  the  dinionarv  is  silent  ? 

Let  us  consider,  if  this  change  he,  how  it  comes  to  be. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  verse,  rather  than  prose,  is 
usually  the  form  <»t"  pamdv.  Tin-  reason  is  not  hard  of 
ciisi -overv.  All  men  u  ho  read  have  some  ideal  of 
poetrv.  The  veriest  tvm  in  literature  will  tell  you  when 
a  poem  t  uls  in  substance,  form,  nn-asure,  fervour  or 
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imagination.     But  to  most  men  prose  is  prose ;  all  prose 
is  merely  prose.    To  use  a  commercialism,  most  of  us 
have  a  "flat  rate*'  for  prose,  and  it  is  a  low  one,  for 
little  discrimination  has  been  used  in  arriving  at  that 
"flat  valuation."     The  restrictions  and  the  enthusiasms 
drive  poets  into  trouble,  and  verse  is  at  times  a  battle- 
field where  the  artifices  compelled  by  restraint  and  the 
fiery  enthusia  of  the  poetic  power  have  in  their  conflict 
so  disfigured  the  poem  that  it  provokes  a  reader  into 
parody.     Prose,  even  when  vague,  purple,  imbecile,  or 
presenting  characteristics  that   outrage  one's   sensibili- 
ties,  is   rarely    the   subject  of   parody.     So,   in   poetry, 
more   often   than   in   prose,   is  some   quality,   attribute, 
mannerism,    or   unqualified    power,    that    provokes   the 
parodist   into  action,   whether  satire,   indignation,   fun,, 
criticism  or  appreciation  direct  his  pen.    The  parodist 
does    not    rage,    nor   range   about    like   a    roaring   lion 
seeking   to   devour   somebody  :    he    is   the   creature   of 
impulse,  as  is  the  poet  who  stirs  him  into  action.     If  you 
sit  down  deliberately  to  write  a  parody,  I  will  wager  that 
your  failure  will  be  complete.     As  usual,  finding  does 
not  come  by  seeking.     What  I  find  in  my  essay  is  not 
the  result  of  a  quest,  but  is,  to  me,  really  the  end  of  an 
indifference  as  to  what  may  come  to  me  or  whither  my 
pen  may  take  me.     As  is  the  greatest  parody,  so  is  the 
greatest  poem  :  both  are  written  without  studied  effort. 
But  what  is  this  power  that  provokes  parody?     The 
original  writer  did  not  knowingly  endow  his  poem  with 
that  power,  but  the  reader  certainly  finds  something  that 
to   him   is   the  crowning  signature   to   the   work ;   and, 
spurred  into  action  by  his  imagination,  by  giving  undue 
or     exaggerated     emphasis     to    this     predominant     or 
striking   attribute,   writes   his  parody.       I   know   I   am 
moving  slowly,  but  I  want  to  take  you,  step  by  step, 
along  my  road  of  adventure.     So,  let  us  consider  the 
possible  characteristics  of  poetry  that  are  likely  to  pro- 
voke parody. 
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The  original  poem— 

(1)  may  show  an  undue  repetition  of  certain  phrases; 

(2)  may  be  replete  with  alliterations  that  are  obviously 

forced ; 

(3)  may  be  "  much  ado  about  nothing."     Why  break 

a  fly  upon  the  wheel? 

(4)  may  in  measure  and  rhythmic  cadence  be  unsuited 

to  the  purport  of  the  poem,  as  though  one  were  to 
chant  "  Tommy  !  make  room  for  your  uncle  "in 
Gregorian  tone; 

(5)  may  by  overweight  of  satire  and  invective  provoke 

laughter; 

(6)  may  merely  expose  the  vagaries  of  mind  of  the 

poet,  be  worthless  and  have  no  aim ; 

(7)  may    be   charged    with    false  quantities  and   bad 

rhyme,  and  be  a  medley  of  dissonances; 

(8)  may  be  so  cheap  and  tawdry,  yet  withal  so  preten- 

tious, as  to  invite  laughing  scorn ; 

(9)  may  be  full  of  archaic  words  and  purple  passages 

that  show  a  striving  after  effect ; 

(10)  may  b\   bombastic  utterance  and  violent  egotism 
ask  for  chastisement ; 

(11)  may  by  the  breach  of  all  poetic  conventions,  and 
by  outrage  instead  of  licence,  show  that  the  poet 
was  determined  at  all  costs  to  present  something 
new,  however  ugly  or  bizarre; 

(12)  may  be  merely  indifferent  prose  cut  into  varied 
lengths  of  line; 

(13)  may  by  sheer  mysticism,  or  by  what  poses  as 

h,  namely,  obfuscation,  mistiness,  and  pseudo- 
ornate  verbiage,  convey  no  message; 

(14)  may   be  perfect   in   measure,   in   cadence,   in  all 
musical  virtues,  and  even  seem  beautiful  verse, 
but  want   the  one  thing  needful — a   message,  a 
truth,  a  soul ; 

(15)  may  by  nauseous  flattery  arouse  disgust; 
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(16)  may   by  close  association  with   another  age  be 
traditionally  or  historically  of  value,  but  so  out  of 
place  tctday,  though  presenting  truth,  as  to  lend 
itself  as  a  target  for  the  parodist ; 

(17)  may  show  that  rhyme  has  been  found  at  the  cost 
of  sense; 

(18)  may  by   mock-heroics,   unconsciously  set  downr 
and  by  its  stilted  language,  provoke  laughter; 

(19)  may  by  distorted  images  show  that  the  poet  has 
not  recognised  beauty  ; 

(20)  may  by   its  assertiveness,   dogma,   didactics,   or 
dictatorial  pronouncements  drive  a  reader  to  the 
opposite  pole. 

Other  characteristics  may  mark  a  poem,  but  any  one 
of  these  mentioned,  already  emphasized  to  the  point  of 
the  grotesque,  other  things  needful  being  there,  may 
induce  a  parody.  In  each  case  I  assume  that  the 
peculiarity  is  instantly  recognized  by  the  reader,  but  was 
unknown  to  the  poet  who,  as  usual,  poor  ingenuous 
mortal  that  he  is,  is  blissfully  unconscious  of  his 
mannerisms  or  tendencies. 

So  far  I  have  said  nothing  about  a  poem  that  is  so 
beautiful  as  to  suggest  parody  as  a  compliment.  There 
are  cases  where  a  poem  is  so  singularly  beautifulr 
because  of  its  remarkable  aptness  to  clothe  the  poet's 
thoughts,  as  to  lend  itself  as  a  model  for  a  parody  that 
in  its  turn  is  also  beautiful  in  its  reflection  of  the  beauty 
of  the  original.  Such  instances  are  few,  unfortunately,, 
because  of  the  nature  of  man. 

There  are  cases  also  where  the  architectural  form  of 
a  poem,  say,  Southey's  "  Lodore,"  is  suggestive  enough 
to  call  forth  a  complimentary  parody  :  but,  generally,  I 
must  confess,  parody  is  not  complimentary.  Later  I 
shall  speak  of  the  imitative  form  of  much  of  our  light, 
satirical,  and  occasional  verse. 

So  far  so  good,  I  trust.  I  have  premised  that  certain 
forces  operate  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader  of  a  poem. 
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But  what  of  the  nature  of  that  reader?  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  in  him  we  have  emotional  material, 
acutely  sensible  and  impressionable,  so  almost  anything 
may  happen  if  he  be  pricked  into  action.  Now,  if  a 
parody  were  nothing  more  than  a  funny  imitation  of 
something  serious,  the  parodist  would  be  as  poor  a  fool 
as  the  mere  humorist.  I  have  in  mind  the  genuine 
burlesque  that  is  imitative  of  some  poem,  and  not  the 
occasional  verse  that  ^imitative  because  it  must  have  a 
suitable  model  or  dummy  on  which  it  can  show  itself 
to  advantage.  This  last-named  form  of  imitative  verse 
is  not  parody,  but  is  often  better  and  has  more  guts  than 
the  simple  parody  that  is  closely  imitative  and  nothing 
more.  But  I  suggest  that  our  emotional  reader  may 
be  affected  in  many  ways,  and  this  you  will  have 
gathered  from  my  summary  of  a  poem's  possible  charac- 
teristics. 

(1)  He  may  be  surprised,  taken  unaware,  disgusted, 

annoyed,  and  consequently  driven  to  the  opposite 
pole  to  that  the  poet  had  in  mind. 

(2)  His  imitative  faculty  may  be  called  into  play,  a 

faculty  instinctive,  and  easily  quickened  into 
action. 

(3)  He   may   be   incited   to   more  than   imitation,   for 

man  is  a  creator  or  inventive  devil,  and,  while 
busy  with  imitation,  he  thinks;  and,  while  think- 
ing, he  delights  in  his  creative  energy,  his 
greatest  endowment:  again,  who  can  know  the 
n-sult  ? 

(4)  His  sense  of  humour  may  be  invoked.     We  differ 

in  fitness  for  life  and  its  duties  in  proportion  as 
we  differ  in  the  degree  in  which  we  possess  that 
sense  of  humour  and  value  our  possession.  I 
trust  that  no  one  living  is  compelled  to  shuffle 
through  life  without  that  divine  consolation — the 
gift  nf  humour.  Humour,  as  we  know,  is  in  close 
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touch  with  the  incongruous,  which  has,  in  greater 
measure  than  is  usually  supposed,  so  much  to  do 
with  real  poetry. 

(5)  His   rancour,   bitterness,   or   satire,   may   be   pro- 

voked, but  more  often  satire  is  a  cause  than  an 
effect,  and  is  ever  ready  to  hang  its  sombre  cloak 
on  any  model  it  may  find.  The  sluice-gates  to 
the  bitter  waters  of  bad  temper  are  easily  opened. 

(6)  Next,  the  comparative  sense  in  man,  the  critical 

faculty,  may  be  kindled,  and  his  imagination,  like 
an  electric  spark,  flash  into  the  dark  places  of 
reason.  This  is  the  great  weapon  in  the  hands 
of  the  parodist,  and  it  is  most  effective,  at  times, 
in  a  ratio  inverse  to  its  obviousness.  Criticism, 
direct,  or  involved,  is  present,  I  consider,  in  some 
degree,  in  the  whole  of  parody.  It  is  gentlest 
when  good  humour  is  the  atmosphere,  more 
cutting  when  satire  is  employed,  but  most  telling 
when  wit,  the  ambassador  of  truth,  by  magnetic 
touch  quickens  man  into  a  recognition  of  some 
ideal. 

(7)  And    last,    the    sense    of    the    beautiful    may    be 

touched  in  the  reader,  and  then  the  imitative 
faculty,  impassioned  by  love  of  the  beautiful,  be 
so  inspired  as  to  compel  him  to  write  imitative 
verse  that,  in  spite  of  its  obvious  parentage, 
proves  to  be  poetry. 

But,  to  one  or  two  other  matters  before  I  conclude  my 
view  of  parody  and  parodist  in  this  somewhat  indifferent 
perspective. 

(1)  There  is  the  possibility  that  the  creative  genius 

of  the  parodist,  for  sometimes  he  is  a  poet,  may 
command ;  and  that  while  good  humour  is  dictat- 
ing a  burlesque,  the  creative  power  may  usurp 
the  office,  and  poetry  result. 

(2)  The  review  by  a  poet  of  his  own  work  has  in  a  few 
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instances  resulted  in  most  telling  parody,  for,  on 
the  revision,  the  poet  has  discovered  something 
characteristic  that  deserves  to  be  lashed. 

(3)  Next,  there  is  the  great  field  of  unconscious  parody 

where  men  have  missed  their  ideals,  and  instead 
of  sterling  and  inspiring  verses  are  to  be  found 
the  clumsy  and  grotesque  imitations  that  mock 
the  visions  seen  by  poets  who  had  not  the  power 
to  limn  in  black  letter  the  fleeting  images. 

(4)  Last,   there  is  the   no-man's-land  of  verse  where 

poetry  and  parody  overlap,  where  the  poorest  of 
parodies  and  the  poorest  of  poems  have  some- 
thing in  common. 

There  seem  to  me  to  be  two  kinds  of  parody,  which, 
for  want  of  better  terms,  and  for  simplicity's  sake,  I 
define  as  the  imitative  and  the  critical.  Yes  !  I  am  well 
aware  that  scarcely  has  a  parody  been  written  that  does 
not  show  itself  to  be  botli  imitative  and  critical]  but  a 
reader  witli  knowledge  of  the  original  poem,  and  some- 
times a  reader  without  that  knowledge,  would  have  little 
hesitation,  usually,  in  classifying  a  parody  as  imitative 
or  critical,  for  the  weight  of  evidence  in  many  cases  is 
more  decided,  one  way  or  the  other.  It  is  quite  possible 
for  a  parody  to  be  so  closely  imitative  and  so  intensely 
critical  as  to  merit  the  double  award.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  imitative  is  almost  invariably  inferentially 
critical,  but  rarely  positively  critical-,  while  the  critical 
is  less  purely  imitative  and  more  pronouncedly  critical. 
To  aid  you,  I  will  go  the  length  of  saying  that  the 
imitative  pays  strict  attention  to  the  externals  of  the 
original  poem,  while  the  critical  is  more  often  concerned 
with  the  internals.  I  will  <Midravi»ur  n»  make  still  clearer 
my  division  Ix-tween  thesr  t\\(>  classes  of  parody. 
The  imitative  should  show,  as  compared  with  its 
inal 

a    similanlv    in   slnirtural    form;   thai    is,    in   metre, 
in  number  of  stanzas,  and  in  stanzaic  form  ; 
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(2)  subject   and   substance,    such    as    coupled  to   the 

structural  form,  inevitably  suggest  the  original; 
or 

(3)  similarity    in    phraseology,    address    to    subject, 

manner  of  thought,  or  peculiarity  of  view,  and  an 
undoubted  emphasis  upon  what  is  striking  in  the 
original. 

The  critical  should  show — 

(1)  the  mannerisms  of  a  writer  or  a  school  of  poetic 

thought,  or  their  weakness  or  force  of  diction ; 

(2)  the  intellectual  atmosphere  of  a  period  marked  in 

literary  history ;  or 

(3)  commentary,  adverse  or  otherwise,   upon  what  a 

poet  or  writer  has  said. 

There  is,  as  you  can  see,  room  for  endless  expansion 
into  division  after  division,  but  I  think  the  two  classes, 
the  imitative  and  the  critical,  can  be  said  to  be.  In  both 
divisions  the  parodist  has  full  play  for  fun,  imagination, 
satire,  mimicry  and  criticism,  and  may  borrow  as  he 
choose  from  the  original.  But,  just  as  the  best  ghost 
stories  are  those  having  the  vraisemblance  of  truth,  so 
the  best  parodies  may  be  those  which  at  first  sight  seem 
to  be  genuine  poetry. 

I  would  first  punctuate  my  note  to  the  effect  that 
sometimes  a  real  poem  is  provocative  of  a  parody  that 
also  is  a  poem.  The  parody  selected  also  illustrates 
perfectly  my  definition  of  a  good  parody,  where  struc- 
tural form,  idea  and  imaginative  treatment  find  their 
reflection.  The  original  poem  appeared  in  "Good 
Words,"  March  1864:— 

Brown  eyes,  Torn  books, 

Little  nose;  Spoilt  toys; 

Dirt  pies,  Arch  looks, 

Rumpled  clothes ;  Unlike  a  boy's ; 
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Little  rages, 
Obvious  arts; 

(Three  her  age  is) 
Cakes,  tarts; 

Falling  down 

Off  chairs; 
Breaking  crown 

Down  stairs ; 

Catching  flies 
On  the  pane; 

Deep  sighs,— 
Cause  not  plain ; 

Bribing  you 

With  kisses 
For  a  few 

Farthing  blisses; 

Wide  awake, 
As  you  hear, 

"  Mercy's  sake, 
Qui^t,  dear !  " 


New  shoes, 

New  frock ; 
Vague  views 

Of  what's  o'clock 

When   it's   time 
To  go  to  bed, 

And  scorn  sublime 
For  what  is  said; 

Folded  hands, 
Saying  prayers, 

Understands 
Not,  nor  cares ; 

Thinks  it  odd, 
Smiles  away; 

Yet  may  God 
.  Hear  her  pray ! 

Bedgown  white, 

Kiss  Dolly; 
Good  night!  — 

That's   Polly, 


Fast  asleep, 
As  you  see ; 

Heaven  keep 
My  girl  for  me ! 


The  parody,  with  its  title,  'Turk,"  appeared  in 
"Punch"  a  little  later,  with  the  notice:  "See  'Polly' 
in  'Good  Words'  for  March."  It  reads:  — 


Silk  ears, 

Black  nose, 
Brown  eyes, 

Calm  repose ; 

Broad  paws, 
Rough  hair, 

Fierce  looks 
Like  bear. 


Bites,  snaps 
Beggars'  heel 

If  he  hold, 
Makes  feel. 

Hungry  is, 
Wants  grub ; 

U'lu'ii  dir 
Into  tub — 
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Sees  Master, 
Sits  up, 

Jumps  about 
Like  pup. 


Washed  clean, 
Looks  white; 

Goes  out, 
Wants  to  fight; 


Lies  down, 

To  sleep  tries, 
Can't  do  it, 

Catches  flies. 


Gets  licked, 
Pluck  shown, 

Finds*  solace 
In  a  bone. 


Wakes  up, 

Gives  growl, 
Is  kicked, 

Utters  howl. 


Robbers  come, 

Springs  from  lair, 
Hears  footsteps 

On  stair; 


Day  over, 

Fasten 'd  doors, 
Sleeps  sound, 

Perhaps  snores. 


Wide  awake 
As  you  see, 

Turk  is  the 
Dog  for  me. 


Barks  loud, 

Master  wakes, 
Gun  fired, 

Brace  of  shakes. 


The  original  has  all  the  inconsequence,  simplicity,  and 
matter-of-fact  of  the  little  child,  and  its  very  merits 
inspire  the  kindly  parodist  who,  with  little  burlesque,  a 
few  borrowed  expressions,  and  much  delight,  gives  us  a 
sketch  of  his  own  dog. 

During  the  days  of  war  I  read  a  purely  imitative 
parody  of  Poe's  poem,  "The  Bells."  The  ingenious 
versifier  played  upon  the  word  shells-,  he  surrendered 
and  gave  only  half  of  the  measure  demanded.  It  was  a 
laboured  parody  and  a  comparative  failure.  The  muse 
of  parody  is  not  to  be  cajoled  into  working  out  of  her 
own  time.  The  best  work  is  done  instanter  and  with 
a  seeming  artlessness. 
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Mr.     W.    H.     Davies    in    his    short    poem,    "  The 
Elements,"  opens  thus  :  — 

No  house  of  stone  No  sooner  comes 

Was  built  for  me,  The  rain  so  warm, 

When  the  sun  shines  I  come  to  light, — 

I  am  a  bee.  I  am  a  worm. 

This  is  genuine  poetry ;  such  stanzas  distinguish  him ; 
but  simplicity  of  diction  and  thought  may  lead  to 
bathos.  'He  has  beautiful  poems  for  us  in  simple  yet 
grand  diction ;  yet  sometimes,  when  dealing  with  very 
simple  subjects,  he  descends  to  the  veriest  common- 
places; so  one  is  not  surprised  to  find  Mr.  T.  C.  Squire 
writing  :  — 

A  poor  old  man  He  does  not  eat 
Who  has  no  bread,  In  cosy  inns, 

He  nothing  can  But  keeps  his  meat 
To  get  a  bed.  In  .^almon  tins. 

He  has  a  cough,  No  oven  hot, 

Bad  boots  he  has;  No  frying-pan; 

He  takes  them  off  Thank  God  I'm  not 

Upon  the  grass.  That  poor  old  man. 

This  might  easily  be  Mr.  Davies  when  he  is  at  his  very 
worst :  it  is  a  deserved  criticism  upon  a  forced  in- 
genuousness. It  is  written  that  a  critic  once  said  of 
Mr.  Belloc's  verses  :  "  More  of  this,  Mr.  Squire,  more  of 
tins  Was  that  reviewer  misled?  or  was  he  artful? 
and  what  thought  Mr.  Belloc? 

For  parody  of  the  gentle  kind  one  turns  to  C.  S. 
Calverley.  He  was  princely  in  his  craft,  because  he 
was  a  poet.  He  takes  you  into  his  confidence,  but  does 
not  bump  you  severely  when  dropping  you.  Whether 
in  his  p.'imdv  on  Browning  in  "The  Cock  and  the 
Bull,"  his  ''Apostrophe  to  the  Arab,"  or  his 
"Wanderers,"  he  is  ever  the  same  gentle  and  poetic 
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disturber  of  the  peace,  and  gets  his  effect  without  violent 
exaggerations.  He  is  to  parody  what  Lamb  is  to  the 
essay . 

Opulent,  grandiose,  intemperate  verse,  such  as  is 
found  in  Francis  Thompson,  was  carried  to  the  requisite 
excess  in  a  very  clever  parody  that  appeared  in  the 
"  Manchester  Guardian  "  two  years  ago.  It  was  :  — 

"  HUSH-A-BYE,  BABY." 
(As  Francis  Thompson  might  have  written  it.) 

Blanch-amiced,   roseal  nursling,   resupine 

In  coracle  terrene, 
Afloat  on  the  aerial  hyaline, 

Moored  to  the  dominant  pine, 
Not  where  its  pennoned  umbrage  spans, 
With  auspice  large  and  halycon  boon, 

Its  suppliant  visitants, 
But  where,   intemperably  higher, 
In  its  immitigable  culminance, 

Do  battailously  importune 
Solstitial  fulgences  and  spilth  of  fire, 
Or  argent  rondure  of  the  plenilune 
Perdures  in  its  abashless  oculance; — 
Reck  not  their  too  obtrusive  suit, 

But  still  in  you  the  bruit 
Of  threne   susurral,   lachrymosal  plain, 
That  on  those  dolorosal  eyes 

Elysian  euphrasies 
Their  mystic,  chrismal  anodyne  may  strain. 

The  second  and  remaining  stanza  is  in  the  same  key, 
and  we  hear  the  same  chords.  The  parodist  exaggerates, 
but  not  too  much ;  uses  Thompson's  own  words  selected 
from  scattered  poems,  and  presents  to  us  the  externals 
of  the  original  verse  where  it  is  most  intemperate  and 
purple.  It  also  passes  judgment  upon  Thompson's 
sometimes  unduly  strained  syntax. 

Here  are  a  few  illustrations  in  what  I  have  called  the 
Critical  Parody. 
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When  H.  D.  Trail  laughed  at  the  romantic  school  and 
the  pre-Raphaelites,  he  wrote  :  — 

Why  do  you  wear  your  hair  like  a  man, 

Sister  Helen  ? 

That  great  Victorian  satirist,  du  Maurier,  never  did 
anything  better  than  his  long  satirical  poem,  "A  Legend 
of  Camelot,"  with  its  five  wonderful  illustrations,  that 
appeared  in  five  consecutive  numbers  of  "Punch"  in 
1866.  Therein,  like  Heine,  he  attacked  the  very  school 
to  which,  heart  and  soul,  he  belonged.  Pictures  and 
text  are  a  never-failing  source  of  delight  to  me,  much 
as  I  love  the  work  of  the  P.R.B.  I  quote  the  first  few 
lines  :  — 

Tall  BRAUNIGHRINDAS  left  her  bed 
At  cock-crow,   with  an  aching  head 
O  Ml seri6 ! 

"  I  yearn  to  suffer  and  to  do," 
She  cried,  "  ere  sunset,  something  new! 
O  Miserie! 

"To  do  and  suffer,  ere  I  die, 
I   know  not  what.     I  care  not  why." 
O  Miserie ! 

There  is  no  slavish  imitation  of  an  original,  but  the 
shaft  of  satire  hits  the  huge  target  in  the  centre. 
Another  example  I  take  from  the  works  of  Mr.  Fronima, 
with  its  title  "Call  Again!" 

From  Rome  to  Tyre 

hut  a  week  ; 
The  Knight  and  Lady 
ik. 

k  a-day  d 

He  rode  before, 
She  rode  behind  ; 
iary, 

Hut  not  kind. 
g£ 
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Arrived  There, 

They  called  on  Jack; 
He  wasn't  In, 

They  came  straight  back. 

Ah  me !     Lack-a-day  day ! 

Here,  in  simple  modern  language,  the  writer  has  tried 
to  express  the  spirit,  romance,  and  directness  of  the 
ballads  of  the  Chevy  Chase  period. 

But  for  fun,  with  a  little  involved  criticism  sometimes, 
in  verses  that  are  not  always  closely  imitative,  I  turn 
to  Lewis  Carroll,  who  has  in  these  days  so  much  to  do 
with  the  education  of  the  young.  In  his  "  Phantasma- 
goria "  we  have  "  Hiawatha's  Photographing,"  with  its 
opening  :  — 

From  his  shoulder  Hiawatha 

Took  the  Camera  of  Rosewood, 

Made  of  sliding,  folding  rosewood ; 

Neatly  put  it  all  together. 

In  its  case  it  lay  compactly, 

Folded   into  nearly   nothing; 

But  he  opened  out  the  hinges, 

Pushed  and  pulled  the  joints  and  hinges, 

Till  it  looked  all  squares  and  oblongs, 

Like  a  complicated  figure 

In  the  Second  Book  of  Euclid. 

*  *  *  *  * 

First  the  Governor,  the  Father  : 
He  suggested  velvet  curtains 
Looped  about  a  massy  pillar; 
And  the  corner  of  a  table, 
Of  a  rosewood  dining  table. 
He  would  hold  a  scroll  of  something, 
Hold  it  firmly  in  his  left  hand ; 
He  would  keep  his  right  hand  buried 
(Like  Napoleon)  in  his  waistcoat ; 
He  would  contemplate  the  distance 
With  a  look  of  pensive  meaning, 
As  of  ducks  that  die  in  tempests. 

Here  we  have  all  emphasis  upon  the  laboured  succinct- 
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ness    of    Longfellow.        NYxt,    there    is    "  Atalanta    in 
Camden   Town,"   where  the  opening  stanza 

0  that  languishing  yawn! 
O  those  eloquent  eyes! 

1  was  drunk  with  the  dawn 
Of  a  splendid  surmise — 

I  was  stun.u  with  a  look,  I  was  slain  by  a 
Tear,  by  a  tempest  of  sighs. 

shows  you  how  closely  the  parodist  followed  Swinburne's 

". \ialanta  in  Calydon,"  with  its:  — 

O  thy  luminous  face, 

Thine  imperious  eyes ! 
O  the  grief,  O  the  grace, 

•  •I"  day  when  it  dies  ! 
Who  is  this  bending  over  thee,  lord, 

With  tears  and  suppression  of  sighs  ? 

Of  coursr.  Whitman's  strong  manner  provokes  the 
parodist.  I  have  seen  many  attempts  to  get  the  spirit 
of  him  in  a  few  burlesque  lines,  but  all  except  one  are 
failures.  The  following  lines  satisfy  me  :  they  limn  the 
good  grey  poet.  I  have  culled  them  from  "  Once  a 

for  December  1868:- 
I  AM  Wit  Wirtm'ii. 
You  are  an  idiot. 

0  intellectual  ingurgitations  of  creeds ! 
To  such  I  am  antiseptic. 

I  met  a  man. 
Wh. 
In  a  gutter.     We  were  at  once  friends. 

0  homogeneities  of   contemporaneous   antiloxodromachy ! 

He   u'ou/d   try   to   stand   on    his   head.     O  divinely-crapulent 
hysU-ron-proteroii  ! 

;<],  "  is  a  palingenesis  of  Paradise;  hast 
thou,   O  phil;uk-1phian.   hast   thou   e igh teen- pence ?  " 

1  i  ml. raced    him      I    wept.      I    have    it    not.    I    shrieked— Of 

Wlmm  do  I  love?     Whom  do  I  udmiie?     Not  two  lounging  in 
a  carriage,  but  tuihi   hul-in-  <>ut  of  a  cart. 
••!«-.      You  are  an   idiot. 

1  WH  Wh'lm'n. 
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J.  K.  Stephens,  in  his  "  Lapsus  Calami,'*  should  not 
be  passed  over.  We  have  his  parody  on  Browning's 
poem,  "Their  last  ride  together"  (from  his  point  of 
view),  with  its  closing  lines  :  — 

He  never  smiles  and  he  never  speaks  : 
He  might  go  on  like  this  for  weeks  : 
He  rolls  a  slightly  frenzied  eye 
Towards  the  blue  and  burning  sky, 

And  the  cob  bounds  on  with  tireless  stride. 

If  we  are  n't  at  home  for  lunch  at  two 
I  don't  know  what  Papa  will  do; 
But  I  know  full  well  he  will  say  to  me 
"  I  never  approved  of  Mr.  B.  : 
It's  the  very  devil  that  you  and  he 
Ride,  ride  together,  for  ever  ride." 

And  now  a  few  words  as  to  much  clever  imitative 
verse  that,  from  my  point  of  view  is  not  parody. 
Popular,  catchy,  or  easily  remembered  verse  is  often 
used  as  a  model,  and  suffers  no  hurt,  as  neither  satire, 
burlesque,  nor  criticism  is  intended  or  effected. 
"  Punch"  has  ever  been  responsible  for  much  imitative 
verse  that  cannot  be  called  parody.  If  there  is  any 
reflection  on  the  original  it  is  of  a  complimentary 
character,  and  an  acknowledgment  of  the  loan  of  a 
model.  Verses  written  for  children  are  often  used  in 
this  way,  and  serve  as  pegs  whereon  to  hang  commen- 
taries or  criticisms  upon  passing  events  or  thoughts. 
Stevenson's  verses  were  easily  followed,  to  wit :  — 

It's  really  very  nice  to  think 

That  in  the  House  there's  meat  and  drink, 

With  no  necessity  to  speak, 

And  all  the  time  ^8  a  week. 

If  anyone  suffers  here  it  is  the  M.P. 

We  know  how  frequently  the  rhythmic  ease  of  W.  S. 
Gilbert's  lines  from  the  operatic  libretto,  coupled  to  his 
wit  and  the  ingenuity  of  rhyme,  are  suggestive  to  the 
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writer  of  occasional  verse,  and  how  closely  his  stanzas 
are  imitated,  yet  no  parody  is  intended.  But  I  came 
across  a  genuine  parody  of  Gilbert  the  other  day  by 
Mr.  Stephen  Barrett.  The  original  quatrain  is  in  "  The 
Pirates  of  Penzance,"  and  reads:  — 

Hail,  Poetry!     Thou  heaven-born  Maid! 
Thou  gildest  e'en  the  pirate's  trade. 
Hail !  flowing  fount  of  sentiment ! 
All  hail !     All  hail !     Divine  emollient ! 

This  is  an  apostrophe  that,  considering  the  demands  of 
the  comic  opera,  is  quite  pardonable,  nay,  is  legitimate. 
But  Mr.  Barrett  does  not  approve  of  the  sentiment,  and 
writes :  — 

Hence,    Poetry!     Thou  hell-born  jade! 

My  appetite  thou  ne'er  hast  stayed ! 

Hence, — futile,   casual  incident ! 

Begone,  thou  sauce!     Thou  devil's  condiment! 

That  is  active,  polemical  parody ;  and  it  carries  the  war 
into  the  enemy's  camp.  Gilbert  has  provoked  some- 
thing. The  spirit  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy's  "  Satires  of 
Circumstance  "  was  satirized  in  "  Punch  "  by  Mr. 
Owen  Seaman  in  a  series  of  "  Six  Misfyttes"  :  — 

ON  THE  RIVER. 

The  barge  swings  slow  on  the  slow  stream's  breast, 
And  the  bargee  leans  to  his  oar,  dull  brute. 
A  curious  apathy  fills  his  clu-st, 
Though  his  wife  is  trailing  her  off-side  boot 
In  the  ochreous  ooze,  and  he  hears  her  purr 
*    As  his  mate  at  the  tiller  makes  eyes  at  her. 

A  lurch  and  a  slip — she  is  overboard, 
And  her  lover  dives  in  at  the  nearest  place. 
No  sign  on  the  part  of  her  legal  lord 
As  the  waters  close  on  their  last  embrace, 

Except  that   he  smiles,   "  I   shall   miss  them  both," 
And  leans  to  his  oar  with  a  grateful  oath. 
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There  are  several  instances  where  poets  have  success- 
fully parodied  themselves.  The  best  collection,  one  has 
said,  in  which  a  poet  has  held  himself  up  to  ridicule,  is 
"  The  Heptalogia,  or  Seven  against  Sense,"  published 
anonymously  by  Swinburne  in  1880.  The  opening  lines 
of  "  Nephilidia,"  one  of  the  set,  read  :  — 

From  the  depth  of  the  dreamy  decline  of  the  dawn  through  a 

notable  nimbus  of  nebulous  moonshine, 
Pallid  and  pink  as  the  palm  of  the  flag-flower  that  flickers 

with  fear  of  the  flies  as  they  float, 
Are  the  looks  of  our  lovers  that  lustrously  lean  from  a  marvel 

of  mystic  miraculous  moonshine, 

These  that  we  feel  in  the  blood  of  our  blushes  that  thicken 
and  threaten  with  throbs  through  the  throat? 

There  is  the  alliterative,  rampant  in  its  glory.  Sham- 
sensuous  as  it  is,  and  parody  as  it  is,  it  is  very  little 
worse,  as  poetry,  than  two  specimens  I  have  culled  from 
recent  poems  where  men  were  quite  serious.  I  turn 
for  a  moment  to  unconscious  parody  :  the  transition  is 
natural  because  both  my  illustrations  are  written  in  long 
lines,  a  manner  in  which  Swinburne  could  write  effec- 
tively. The  first  quotation  is  from  George  Cabot 
Lodge,  an  American;  it  runs:  — 

Ere  the  blossom  of  sun  from  the  mystical  bud  of  the  twilight  is 

tenderly,  hugely  unfurled  : 
Ere  the  lion  of  light  from  his  lair  in  the  womb  of  the  shaken, 

green  sea-shadows  leaps  on  the  world. 

The  second  quotation  is  from  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling, 
taken  from   "  The  Sack  of  the  Gods,"  and  is  a  truly 
astonishing  quatrain,  thus  :  — 
She  with  the  star  I  have  marked  for  my  own— I  with  my  set 

desire — 
Lost  in  the  loom  of  the  Night  of  Nights— lighted  by  worlds 

afire — 

Met  in  a  war  against  the  gods  where  the  headlong  meteors  glow, 
Hewing  our  way  to  Valhalla,  a  million  years  ago ! 
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But  in  these  days  the  master  of  parody,  to  my  mind, 
is  Mr.  J.  C.  Squire,  because  of  his  critical  power  in 
"Tricks  of  the  Trade."  He  does  not  play  the  buffoon 
to  the  high-stepping  poetaster,  but  is  keenly  critical  and 
has  ideals;  and  on  that  very  account  is  the  greater 
parodist.  Perhap^  some  readers  would  prefer  him  to  be 
less  critical  and  more  humorous;  but  he  suits  me. 
When  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Rabindranath  Tagore  was  first 
before  us  I  bought  his  works,  one  by  one,  as  they 
appeared.  Then,  before  Mr.  Squire's  judgment  upon 
him,  I  ceased  to  buy.  I  approve  of  Mr.  Squire's  satire 
in  the  following;  it  reads:  — 

The  second  part  of  Sir  Rabindranath  Tagore's  "  Little  Drops 
of  Water"— 

Child,  I  smelt  the  flowers, 
The  golden  flowers hiding  in  crowds  like  fairies  at  my 

feet, 
Ami  as  I  smelt  them  the  endless  smile  of  the  infinite  broke  over 

me,  and  I  knew  that  they  and  you  and  I  were  one. 
They  and  you  and  I,  the  cowherds  and  the  cows,  the  jewels  and 

the  potter's  wheel,  the  mothers  and  the  light  in  baby's  eyes. 
For  the  sempstress,  when  she  takes  one  stitch,  may  make  nine 

unnecessary ; 
And  the  smooth  and  shining  stone  that  rolls  and  rolls,  like  the 

great  river,  may  gain  no  moss, 
And  it  is  extraordinary  what  a  lot  you  can  do  with  a  platitude, 

when  you  dress  it  up  in  Hl;:nk  Prose. 
Child,  I  smelt  the  flowers. 

He  imagines  that    Mr.    E.    A.    Masters,  of  the  Spoon 

•;•  Anthology,  has  written  "Gray's  Elegy,"  and  here 
i  the  resulting  stanzas:  — 

Doubtless  in  this  negkrted   spot   is  laid 

Some  villain-  Xero  who  has  missed   bis  due, 

Some  Bluebeard  who  dissecU-d  many  a  maid, 
And  all  for  naught,  since  no  one  ever 

Some  poor  bucolic  Borgia  here  may  i 

\Vln.sc  :nilirs  to  their  doom 

Some  hayseed  Herod  who,  within  his  breast. 
Con  •  11    infant's   tomb. 
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Types  that  the  Muse  of  Masefield  might  have  stirred 

Or  waked  to  ecstasy  Gaboriau, 
Each  in  his  narrow  cell  at  last  interred, 

All,  all  are  sleeping  peacefully  below. 

Here  are  two  verses :  the  representative  magazine  lyric, 
according  to  Mr.  Squire  :  — 

Two  dead  roses  in  a  book 
Where  I  hardly  ever  look ; 
Two  red  roses  all  ablow 
Something  like  a  year  ago. 

Two  dead  roses,  one  dead  dream. 
Then  they  swayed  above  a  stream, 
Now  they  lie  forlorn  and  shrivelled  .... 
Lord  in  Heaven,  how  I  drivelled ! 

True  enough  !  And  how  often  we  have  heard  the  same 
sort  of  drivel  from  the  modern  concert  platform  ? 

But  I  must  give  part  of  his  "  Merciful  Widow," 
which  he  says  is  "  An  Essay  in  Transpontine  Poetry, 
with  apologies  to  J  ....  M  .  .  .  ." 

Here  is  a  passage  :  — 

Hedda  Lucrezia  Esther  Waters, 

The  eldest  of  the  widow's  daughters. 

In  early  infancy  absorbed 

A  dreadful  liking  for  the  morbid. 

She  much  preferred  the  works  of  Ibsen 

To  those  of  Mr.  Dana  Gibson, 

And  when  she  went  to  bed  at  night 

She  prayed  by  yellow  candle-light  : 

"  Six  Angels  for  my  bed, 
Three  at  foot  and  three  at  head, 
Beardsley,  Strauss,  Augustus  John, 
Bless  the  bed  that  1  lie  on. 
Nietzsche,  Maeterlinck,  Matisse, 
Fold  my  sleep  in  holy  peace." 
The  vices  to  which  she  inclined 
Were  peccadilloes  of  the  mind. 
Her  sisters  were  much  less  refined, 
And  often  when  they  sallied  out, 
With  knife  and  pistol,  kriss  and  knout, 
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And  other  weapons  of  the  sort 
Adapted  to  bucolic  sport 
And  rural  raptures  in  the  dark, 
They  took  occasion  to  remark  : 
"  Why,  wot  the  'ell's  the  -    -  use 
O'  'Edda,  she  aint  got  no  juice, 
She'll  gas  and  jabber  till  all's  blue, 
She'll  talk  but  she  will  never  do; 
Upon  my  oath,  it  is  fair  sickenin'." 

And  so  at  last  they  gave  her  strychnine, 
A  thing  efficient  though  not  gory. 
And  Hedda  drops  from  out  the  story. 

We  must  leave  Mr.  Squire,  and  pay  attention  to  a 
noble  army  of  intellectual  tatterdemalions  enlisted  under 
the  unreadable  banners  of  the  free-verse-cum-futurist 
gang.  These  fanatics  offer  themselves  as  excellent  game 
for  a  student  of  parody,  for  there  is  no  need  of  a  parodist 
to  satirize  them.  They  unconsciously  burlesque  them- 
selves, and  I  hope  they  know  how  far  short  they  fall 
of  their  own  ideals.  Mr.  John  Rodker  is  one  of  this 
mixed  company  where  each  is  a  king  unto  himself;  but 
whether  he  be  impressionist,  neo-impressionist,  post- 
impressionist,  cubist,  synchronist,  orphist,  futurist, 
imagist,  fauvinist  or  vorticist,  I  know  not :  perhaps  he  is 
a  maelstromist.  Here  is  a  short  extract  from  a  poem 
showing  him  at  his  very  best  :  — 

You  said  In  a 

Your  heart  \  Peacock  blue  satin 

Pieces  of  Hag. 
Strings 

I  said  that  such  needs  no  parody  :   had  he  written  : — 

You    said — your   heart   was — a   boatload   of — monkeys    in   a — 
terrible  stew. 

or:  — 

You   said— your  heart   was— a   basket   of— whelps    with    their 
heads— put  on  the  wrong— way. 
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would  not  the  same  effect  be  obtained?  Perhaps  Mr. 
Jingle  could  appreciate  that  kind  of  poetry.  Is 
Parnassus  to  be  peopled  with  such  writers  ?  I  hope  not. 
But  I  can  find  you  something  worse  still,  or  better 
still,  according  to  your  mood,  as  a  study  in  unconscious 
parody.  Mr.  Louis  de  Esque  wrote  "  Betelguese."  It 
is  described  as  "'A  Trip  through  Hell":  so  it  is, 
except  to  the  enthusiastic  philologist,  who  will  make  a 
heaven  of  it.  I  shall  certainly  not  attempt  to  burlesque 
the  following  passages  :  — 

1.  Medeas  in  this  vast  plain, 
Who  blink  at  yon  dysodile  lamps, 
Slap  thenars  and  each  bifurcons 

As  javels  drink  from  Scyphus*  bright. 

2.  Jarbling  gumps  ride  hydras  green. 

3.  Where  syrt  sucks  jargling  javels  mad, 
And  carcants  cast  a  lurid  light 

From  mildewed  screes  and  mounts  that  scyle, 

Veiled  angueries  of  battling  hell, 

A  charnel  shard  assails  the  damned 

Thro*  vapours  green  and  siffling  night; 

Monastic  caverns  rasp  each  isle; 

A  poisoned  skink  croaks  from  a  well. 

After  reading  that  I  went  to  Lewis  Carroll,  turned  to 
that  great  poem  with  its  opening:  — 

'Twas  brillig  and  the  slithy  toves, 

and    found    it    to    be    intelligible    and    inspiring,    and 
comforting. 

Before  I  conclude,  just  a  few  words  about  prose 
parodies.  This  form  of  burlesque  has  few  votaries.  I 
have  not  yet  found  anything  to  beat  Bret  Harte  in  his 
"Sensation  Novels  Condensed,"  where  the  Victorian 
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novelists  come  under  his  satire.  He  is  not  closely 
imitative,  but  the  manner  is  there  with  just  enough 
humorous  exaggeration  to  give  pungency  to  his  implied 
commentary.  In  "  Miss  Mix  "  I  am  in  no  wise  perturbed 
when  Mr.  Rawjester  runs  the  poker  wearily  through 
his  hair  when  he  is  worried,  or  throws  a  heavv  candle- 
stick at  Miss  Mix  which  she  submissively  dodges,  or 
leaps  through  the  window  into  the  raging  storm  and 
returns  by  way  of  the  hall-chimney,  or  wipes  his  feet 
on  her  dress  just  to  show  that  he  has  not  entirely 
forgotten  her. 

\Ve  have  Thackeray's  clever  parodies  when  he  also 
confines  his  attention  almost  entirely  to  his  contem- 
poraries; but  I  consider  that  his  sketches  had  been  better 
if  shorter.  In  Thomas  Love  Peacock's  novels  are  many 
parodies  where  that  laughing  Aristophanes  hits  off 
external  manners  and  internal  weaknesses  of  the  writers 
who  provoked  him  to  criticism.  It  is  a  wonder  to  me 
that  the  magniloquent  and  purple  passages  in  de 
Quincey,  S.  T.  Coleridge,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  and  Carlyle,  and  many  others  are  not  satirized, 
but  the  time  is  now  past.  The  pages  of  the  serio-comic 
press  provide  many  excellent  parodies,  and  Mr.  F.  A. 
Anstey,  Burnand,  and  Mr.  Owen  Seaman  have  given 
us  much  pleasure;  but'l  commend  the  pages  of  "  Fun  " 
and  "Judy"  during  the-  "sixties"  and  "seventies"  to 
the  student  of  parody.  In  these  days  Mr.  Stephen 
Leacock,  in  his  "Nonsense  Novels"  and  "Literary 
Lapses"  has  \\asted  his  time,  for  the  rubbishy  fiction  he 
satirizes  ^  commentary  upon  itself,  and  is  better 

left  alone :  it  will  die  a  natural  death.  Mr.  Max 
Beerbohm  in  "A  Christmas  (iarland"  has  a  delicate, 
subtle  touch  that  is  just  what  is  wanted,  and  he  pleases 
me.  Mr.  J.  C.  Squire  in  "Steps  to  Parnassus1'  does 
his  duty,  and  I  am  in  agreement  with  the  reviewer  who 
said,  "  he  is  a  terrier  living  at  the  heels  of  Archer — he 
is  at  present-day  criticism — its  vernacular,  and  its 
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distorted  values — he  is  a  "leg-puller."  It  was  quite 
time,  in  my  opinion,  that  some  quick-witted  and 
humorous  onlooker  did  use  the  lash  of  irony  upon  the 
modern  critic. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  remark  that  in  his  day  the 
parodist  is  a  useful  member  of  society  :  he  can  both 
amuse  and  instruct,  and  I  am  thoroughly  convinced 
that  the  function  of  parody  is  criticism.  The  living  part 
of  parody  is  in  its  critical  power  and  insight,  but  even 
then  it  is  lost  or  dies  except  in  a  few  rare  instances. 
Genuine  parody  is  of  interest  to  the  student  of  literature, 
and  I  make  no  apology  for  my  interest  in  the  subject. 
The  mannerisms  of  writers  are  fair  fame  for  the  parodist. 
The  poets  who  fail  by  reason  of  their  lack  of  poetic 
finesse  are  fair  game,  because  they  stamp  where  angels 
fear  to  tread.  Occasionally  the  weak  parodist  blunders, 
for  he  forgets  what  is  due  to  the  dignity  of  poetry.  To 
parody  a  deeply  religious  and  heart-wrung  poem  simply 
because  its  structural  form  or  quaint  phraseology  amuses 
you  is  to  prostitute  one's  gift.  Such  implies  a  want  of 
feeling  and  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  parodist. 
After  all,  the  best  writer  of  parody  is  a  man  of  genuine 
feeling,  of  perception,  and  of  poetic  instinct,  and  it  is 
only  when  the  original  poem  is.  weighed  truly  in  the 
balance  that  a  parody  can  be  worthy  and  wholesome. 
I  was  glad  to  come  across  a  comment  from  Mr.  Squire 
in  which  he  says:  — 

Even  "The  Rejected  Addresses,"  superbly  devastating  as 
many  of  them  are,  cannot  be  equal  to  the  parodies  of  Hogg, 
the  "  Ettrick  Shepherd."  Hogg  cannot,  I  think,  be  denied 
the  title  of  the  greatest  of  English  parodists. 

In  support  of  this  judgment  he  quotes  from  Hogg's 
parody  on  Wordsworth,  and  adds  :  "  There  is  none  of 
the  exaggeration  always  resorted  to  by  the  weak 
parodist."  Truly,  said  I,  the  men  of  the  "  Noetes 
Ambrosianae  "  were  giants,  and  I  love  to  think  of  them 
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as  Ossianesque  figures  in  council  on  the  Coullin 
mountains,  where  the  air  is  rare  and  intoxicating.  So, 
with  this  plea  for  a  gentleness,  even  in  parody,  I  leave 
my  subject :  words  are  so  often  the  quick,  warm  flesh 
and  blood  of  our  fellows.  I  turn  to  my  philosophic 
friend,  mentally,  and  assure  him  that,  though  I  may 
have  wasted  my  time,  I  have  enjoyed  my  adventure. 


A   CORNER   IN   DEVON. 
By  Rev.  ARTHUR  W.  Fox,  M.A. 

county  of  Devon  has  long  been  the  happy 
hunting  ground  of  poet,  painter  and  novelist. 
Thackeray  has  placed  within  its  borders  the  most  delight- 
ful country  scenes  in  "  Pendennis."  Charles  Kingsley, 
R.  D.  Blackmore,  Eden  Philpotts,  Quiller-Couch,  to  cite 
no  others,  have  given  to  their  readers  wonderful  pen- 
pictures  of  "  glorious  Devon  "  and  its  folk.  Great  men 
without  being  consulted  on  the  matter  have  graced  it 
with  their  birth,  not  only  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  but 
when  George  III.  was  king  and  long  afterwards.  But 
it  is  not  always  realised  how  many  of  these  sources  of 
interest  lie  within  a  six-miles'  distance  from  Sidmouth. 
Not  far  from  the  picturesque  little  town  stands  the  old 
manor-house  of  Hayes  Barton,  where  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
was  born,  while  the  door  of  his  father's  pew,  though  not 
in  its  original  position,  is  still  preserved  in  the  ancient 
church  of  East  Budleigh,  a  long  mile  from  the  venerable 
house.  Near  by  is  Colaton  Rawleigh  with  "  the  Place," 
in  the  garden  of  which  with  its  roofed-over  cob-wall  he 
is  said  to  have  planted  the  first  potatoes  ever  set  in 
Britain.  At  Ottery  St.  Mary,  in  the  rectory,  Coleridge 
first  saw  the  light  in  a  room  which  can  be  seen  by  the 
curious.  Ottery  itself  is  the  "Clavering"  of  "Penden- 
nis"; its  fine  church  has  those  time-worn  towers 
irreverently  compared  by  young  "  Harry  Foker  "  to  "a 
mouldy  old  Stilton  cheese."  The  Otter  is  the  "  Brawl," 
and  a  modest  house  like  "  Fairoaks  "  stands  where  the 
great  novelist  placed  it.  "  Baymouth "  is  probably 
Exmouth,  though  Sidmouth  puts  in  a  strong  claim  of 
being  the  original,  while  "  Chatteris  "  is  Exeter. 
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t  may,  the  green  hills  around  the  town  are 
the  sites  of  many  fine  prehistoric  camps,  one  with  its 
primitive  "  Dew-ponds,"  which  to  this  day  are  seldom 
or  never  dry.  From  the  sea  far  inland  nature  has 
lavished  some  of  her  rarest  beauties.  The  verdure 
reaches  almost  down  to  the  restless  waves,  hanging  over 
the  abrupt  red  sandstone  cliffs  to  catch  the  everlasting 
of  the  multitudinous  waters.  Flowers  of  exquisite 
beauty  and  lovely-tinted  butterflies  abound  on  every 
hill-side,  and  in  the  sunlit  patches  of  woodland  dells. 
Far  off  lies  the  wild  moorland  of  Exmoor  and  Dartmoor 
on  the  dim  margin  of  the  horizon.  Fair  rivers  and 
innumerable  trout-streams  hasten  to  pour  their  mingling 
waters  into  the  heaving  deep. 

It  was  a  late  spring  lingering  lovingly  on  hill  and 
dalr  v.  hen  I  first  saw  Sidmouth.  Spacious  moor,  green 
•  pen  field  and  wooded  dale  were  fragrant 
with  bluebells  and  dainty  milkwort,  the  banks  were 
starred  with  primroses  and  purpled  with  dog  violets  and 
early  orchids.  The  air  was  ringing  with  the  song  of 
many  birds.  The  cuckoo  made  a  comparatively  early 
appearance  :  he  was  not  simply  "a  wandering  voice," 
but  was  perched  upon  a  low  tree  clearly  deriding  the 
hapless  foster-parents  of  his  ungainly  offspring.  Some 
birds  are  guilty  of  much  unconscious  humour, 
nii^ht  just  as  I  was  dropping  off  to  sleep  a  tawr.\ 

>-d  right  in  front  of  my  wide-open  window  and  in 
plaintive  accents  ur^ed  me  "  to  \\<M>."  No  doubt  hi 
doing  that  himself  at  the  moment.  But  I  could  well 
red  his  love-call  :  I  was  not  an  owl.  His  call 
disturbed  the  rookery  :  the  rooks  stirred  uneasily,  shook 
their  wings  and  with  muttered  imprecations  turned  over 
to  sleep  again. 

The     gardens     especially     trilled     with     bird-mi 
Throstles  and  blackbirds  in  thousand-  \\nr  inning  their 
sprit  They  have  one  inconsiderate  habit  :   they 

get  up  too  earlv  in  the  morning,  and  not  content  with 
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their  own  virtue  persist  in  piping  to  the  sluggard  in 
very  different  tones  from  Dr.  Watt's  gentle  verse-homily. 
A  rookery  is  always  interesting,  though  annoying  to 
sensitive  ears.  A  continuous  stream  of  argument, 
bickering,  affectionate  conversation,  stern  reproof, 
raucous  pleading,  flows  on  from  dawn  till  nightfall  and 
far  into  the  night.  Nor  was  the  one  near  my  bedroom 
an  exception.  In  the  morning  I  lay  at  ease  comfortably 
watching  those  feathered  sinners  perform  their  ceaseless 
antics.  Above  their  hoarse  clamour  the  staccato  call  of 
the  chiffchaff  pierced  the  yielding  air,  flights  of  chaf- 
finches alternately  piped  and  called  to  one  another 
plainly  professing  to  be  "in  the  pink."  The  white- 
throat  sang  from  the  gnarled  thorn-bush,  the  hedge- 
sparrow  poured  jbrth  his  nesting-song.  Amid  the 
brown  fronds  of  the  faded  bracken  ever  and  anon  a 
speckled  viper  might  be  seen  gliding  noiselessly,  his 
old  slough  cast  off  and  his  new  integument — as  it  may 
safely  be  called — shining  with  brilliant  colours. 

By  the  noise  of  the  incoming  waters  the  gull  "  with 
wild  sea-laughter"  was  encouraging  his  mate  to  hatch 
her  eggs  set  uneasily  upon  a  narrow  ledge  of  perpen- 
dicular rock.  The  path  lay  for  the  most  part  over  the 
margin  of  the  precipitous  "  High  Peak,"  still  crowned 
with  fast  disappearing  traces  of  a  mouldering  camp. 
Now  it  wound  through  a  bower  bordered  with  "  old 
man's  beard  "  and  lesser  thickets  of  faintly  blushing 
"Alexanders,"  while  under  ancient  thorns  stretched  a 
gleaming  mist  of  bluebells.  Then  came  a  patch  of 
woodland  shaping  a  cathedral  arch  of  darkling  pines 
over  the  leaf-strown  way.  It  opened  out  into  an  ingle- 
nook  purpled  with  "  ground  ivy,"  splashed  here  and 
there  with  the  yellow  tufts  of  the  "  kidney-vetch." 
Then  another  avenue  of  breast-high  "Alexanders " 
fringed  the  path  :  the  sea  tossed  gently  beneath,  and  far- 
off  could  be  seen  the  great  nrch,  which  it  has  chiselled 
out  of  the  blushing  rocks.  A  broad  field  followed 
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snowed  with  daisies,  and  a  stile  parted  the  wayfarer 
from  a  picturesque  cottage,  where  the  cream  of  the 
county  can  be  obtained  in  comparative  plenty  and  of 
exquisite  quality. 

In  front  of  the  cottage  a  deep  cleft  ran  abruptly  down 
to  a  little  bay.     A  path  had  been  hewn  from  the  solid 
rock;  a  boat  lay  high  and  dry  on  a  shallow  ledge;  in 
front  the  blue  waters  were  beating  upon  a  great  bastion 
of  ruddy  crag.     It  was  like  a  scene  from  a  pirate  story  : 
a  handful  of  men  could  have  defended  the  pass;  instinc- 
tively I  began  to  people  it  with  "  Dick  Dead-eye  "  and 
*'  John  Silver."    Ladram  Bay  stretched  beneath  crescent- 
shaped,    lined   with   fine  shingle   heaped   up  in   orderly 
confusion  beneath  steep  red  cliffs,  with  a  great  column 
at  either  end  and  a  greater  and  lesser  arch.     The  rosy 
sandstone  was  eaten  into  deep  hollows  by  the  relentless 
tooth  of   the  billows.     Ribbons  of   ivy   hung  over  the 
edge,  while  the  incoming  tide  ground  the  shingle  again 
and   again    with    a   harsh    scraping   din.      On   the  two 
columns  many  gulls  were  brooding  over  their  incipient 
families  :   amongst  them  a  multitude  of  jackdaws  kept 
uttering  joyously  their  short  sharp  calls.     Here  at  least 
they  were  nesting  in  their  native  habitat,  though  being 
companionable  birds  they  commonly  show  a  preference 
for   the  cosy   warmth   of   man's  chimneys.     Here   and 
there  a  little  party  of  sandpipers  shrilled  their  piercing 
note. 

I  had  intended  to  make  my  way  back  through  the 
great  arch  and  in  the  end  succeeded  in  fulfilling  my 
purpose.  It  meant  wading  to  a  slippery  foothold  of 
treacherous  shelf.  But  it  was  worthy  all  the  effort 
needed.  The  arch  itself  might  be  about  twenty  feet  in 
height  ,tnd  width,  and  thirty  feet  long.  Who  shall  say 
h<>\\  many  ages  have  passed  in  fashioning  it  to  its 
present  form?  But  when  the  waves  broke  through  it 
in  showers  of  sparkling  spray,  there  was  a  sound  as  of 
de«-  -d  thunder  honmin^  through  its 
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recesses.  Yet  even  here  sea  anemones  opened  their 
delicate  tentacles  to  snare  their  prey.  Looking  back- 
wards towards  the  High  Peak  a  terrific  scene  of  ruin 
ivu-t  the  eye.  The  porous  rocks  were  gnawed  and  cut 
and  battered  into  a  thousand  savage  forms.  Ill  would 
fare  the  traveller  caught  by  the  incoming  tide.  The 
cliffs  rose  sheer  out  of  the  foaming  waters,  or  overhung 
the  ceaseless  tumult,  where  they  had  been  hollowed  out 
by  the  lashing  of  centuries.  In  front  towered  the  High 
Peak  with  the  lonely  pillar  of  the  King  William  Rock 
rising  straight  out  of  the  sea.  The  beach  beneath  was 
in  part  covered  with  rounded  shingle,  in  part  with  time- 
worn  stones  veiled  with  a  mingled  network  of  brown  and 
green  seaweed. 

Here  one  or  two  adventurous  fishermen  were  searching 
diligently  for  prawns,  which  haunted  the  crevices  in 
their  pristine  ugliness,  if  indeed  anything  in  nature  can 
be  truly  called  ugly.  The  afternoon  sun  blazed  down 
fiercely  lighting  up  the  rosy  rocks.  I  struggled  on; 
indeed  I  might  have  been  in  a  mountain  storm,  so  freely 
did  my  natural  moisture  stream  forth  from  every  pore 
of  my  baked  body.  On  the  one  side  frowned  an  ever- 
varying  wall  of  sandstone,  here  and  there  fretted  with 
garlands  of  gay  blossoms  set  in  green  patches  of  emerald 
grass.  On  the  other  roared  the  great  deep,  twinkling 
with  faintly  blue  wavelets  kissed  by  a  translucent  haze,  as 
the  hungry  tide  came  pouring  along.  In  front  stood  the 
little  town  with  its  glaring  esplanade,  so  it  is  sublimely 
called,  nestling  beneath  Salcombe  Hill  with  its  long 
green  back,  on  the  crest  of  which  is  the  Observatory 
planned  and  largely  erected  by  Sir  Norman  and  Lady 
Lockyer.  The  venerable  astronomer  still  survives  to 
review  books  and  to  take  a  keen  interest  in  the  topics  of 
the  day. 

Beyond  stretched  cliff  after  cliff  in  one  vast  sweeping 
curve  to  the  white  tower-like  Beer  Head  and  the  pale 
gray  lias-rocks  of  Lyme  Regis,  sacred  to  the  memory  of 
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the  ichthyosaurus  and  of  Jane  Austen.  The  panorama 
\vas  marvellously  beautiful  :  the  late  spring  had  changed 
into  early  summer  and  the  infinite  sky  was  almost  white 
with  the  haze  of  the  intense  heat.  Now  and  then  a 
stream  fell  upon  the  beach  making  its  way  to  the  sea  in 
a  tiny  spreading  rivulet.  Here  the  sea  campion  grew 
in  rich  profusion  silvering  its  bladder-like  calyx  with 
snowy  stars.  Near  it  the  great  gray-green  leaves  of  the 
sea  cabbage  surrounded  their  slender  clusters  of  yellow 
flowers.  In  one  nook  a  little  garden-patch  was  cultivated 
with  anxious  rare.  A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  path 
here  to  the  shore  leading  through  what  had  been  called 
veet heart  gate."  But  the  gate  and  the  path  had 
fallen  into  the  sea  leaving  an  abrupt  piece  of  broken 
.  Who  the  "  sweetheart  "  was  I  could  not  discover, 
\\ho  had  lent  her  characteristic  name  to  the  gate.  She 
had  gone  too  into  the  mists  of  the  past  beyond  the  reach 
of  memory. 

Suddenly  a  loud  clattering  din  sounded  overhead  :  I 
looked  upward  and  was  recalled  for  a  moment  or  two 
to  the  living  present.  A  large  aeroplane  swept  rattling 
through  the  tranquil  air  making  a  great  clamour  as  it 
sped  on  its  course.  Then  a  deep-blue  swallow  rose  over 
a  low  cliff  and  took  its  easy  flight  without  a  sound  save 
its  shrill  twittering.  I  could  not  choose  but  contrast  the 
In  five  days  a  swallow  can  fly  from  southern 
Knidand  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  yet  I  could  hold 
one  easily  in  my  hand.  God's  bird  differs  much  from 
man's  cumbrous  though  marvellous  invention,  and  can 
flv  far  laMer  through  the  blue  depths  of  heaven.  I  \\as 
-1  ad  when  man's  -reat  bird  had  gone  :  its  very  presence 
seemed  to  suggest  tin-  miseries  through  which  we  have 
but  just  paattd.  1  turned  with  a  siidi  of  relief  to  the 
quiet  scene  and  the  peaceful  creatures  of  nature.  The 
tide  cam.  rolling  in  covering  the  rocks,  over  which  1 

had  uended  mv  sliprx-rv   \\av;  a   tew  tishm-    smacks  \\ere 
borne   i^cnllv    homeward.      Even    the   fishermen    had   not 
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been  without  their  troubles  :  a  small  shark  had  broken 
their  nets,  though  they  secured  the  intruder.  The  hat 
went  round  to  help  them  :  in  the  meantime  they  skinned 
and  cut  up  their  foe  into  seductive  pieces,  which  they 
sold  to  willing  customers  as  that  which  it  was  not. 
Happy  are  they  who  know  not  what  they  eat ;  their 
choice  is  far  greater  than  that  of  more  fastidious  souls. 
But  many  a  home  that  night  reeked  with  the  savoury 
fragrance  of  filleted  shark,  and  only  the  fishermen  were 
the  wiser. 

Devon  is  a  fair  county  of  rich  and  varied  scenery  :  but 
though  there  are  many  as  fair,  there  is  no  corner  of  it 
fairer  than  Sidmouth  and  its  surroundings.  Abounding 
in  historical  associations  and  rare  loveliness  it  has  a 
beauty  and  an  interest  all  its  own.  In  the  countryside 
or  by  the  sea  ever- vary  ing  vistas  present  themselves  to 
the  seeing  eye.  The  land  has  a  wealth  of  birds  and 
flowers,  the  sea  beats  on  a  margin  of  ruby  crags  of  infinite 
variety  and  shades  of  colour.  Here  are  stretches  of  wide 
moorland  enlivened  by  the  music  of  many  larks;  there 
lies  a  broad  marsh  crowded  with  living  creatures  interest- 
ing to  the  naturalist  and  objects  of  delight  to  the  lover 
of  the  picturesque.  Here  are  the  long  ridges  of  the 
everlasting  hills,  now  brown  and  bare,  now  covered  with 
waving  woods  :  there  are  the  low-lying  valleys  parted  by 
crystal  streams,  shadowed  by  ancient  trees.  Wherever 
we  turn, 

Surprised  we  see  new  beauties  rise. 

The  wide  sea  enfolds  them  in  its  embrace,  now  swept  by 
great  storms,  now  calm  as  a  softly  ruffled  mountain  pool* 
As  they  move  backward  or  forward  in  endless  succes- 
sion, its  breakers  chant  the  paean  of  Devon's  glory, 
recalling  the  mariners  of  old,  who  shrank  not  from  its 
terrors,  but  humbly  owned  with  the  noblest  of  them  all, 
Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  "  God  is  as  near  to  us,  my 
masters,  on  the  sea  as  on  the  land." 


THE   LANGUAGE   OF   TIM   BOBBIN. 

By  PETER  HAWORTH,  M.A. 


tne  notable  exception  of  Samuel  Bamford, 
who  made  a  somewhat  arbitrary  revision  of  the 
language  of  "Tim  Bobbin  "  in  1850,  editors  and  pub- 
lishers for  the  most  part  have  allowed  this  classic 
Lancashire  dialogue  to  appear  without  revising  the 
;re  notes  and  antiquated  glossary  provided  by  the 
author.  Over  sixty  editions  have  been  counted  from  its 
appearance  in  1740  until  the  centenary  edition 
of  1894,  but  nothing  of  importance  has  been  added  to 
Tim's  observations  on  the  Lancashire  dialect,  and  no 
advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  rapid  strides  made  by 
philology  in  the  last  half-century. 

Yet  Collier's  purpose  was  not  solely  to  write  a  comic 

The  fact  that  he  troubled  himself  at  all  to  prefix 

u>tes  on  the  dialect  and  append  a  glossary  shows 

quite  clearly  his  intention  to  provide  instruction  as  well 

<•«  amusement.     A  letter  addressed  to  his  friend  Robert 

Whitaker,    dated    November   28th,    1757,  expresses   his 

interest  in  the  dialect. 

"  I  do  not  think  our  country  exposed  at  all,"  he  writes, 
"  by  my  view  of  the  Lancashire  Dialect  :  but  think  it  com- 
mendable rather  than  a  defect,  that  Lancashire  in  general 
and  Rossendale  in  particular  retain  so  much  of  the  speech  of 
th<-ir  ancestors.  For  why  should  the  people  of  ami 

the    Siksians    be  commended    for   speaking    tin-    Teuton. 
old  German  and  the  Welsh  IK-  so  proud  'and  by  many  authors 
commended  too)  for  retaining  so  much  of  their  old   1'iitish  ; 
we  in  these  parts  laughed  at  for  adhering  to  tin   speech 
of  our  ancestors?     For  my  part   I  do  not  see  any  - 
it.    but   think    it    •  -thy:    and    am   always   well    ;-1          : 

C 
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when  I  think  at  the  Rossendale  man's  answer,  who  being 
asked  where  he  wunned,  said  :  '  I  wun  at  th'  Riggiii  otV 
woard,  at  th'  Riggin  oth*  woard,  for  th'  Wetur  oth'  tone 
Yeeosing  faws  into  th'  Yeeost,  on  th'  tother  into  th'  West 
Seeo.'  " 

On  the  title  page  of  his  book  he  describes  himself  as 
"  an  oppen  speyker  o'th'  dialect,"  a  claim  which  he  puts 
forward  with  obvious  pride. 

To  approach  Tim  Bobbin  then  as  a  humourist  pure 
and  simple,  as  I  think  many  readers  do,  scarcely  does 
sufficient  justice  to  the  Father  of  Lancashire  prose.  For 
if  Collier  does  not  owe  his  pre-eminence  to  his  reverence 
for  Lancashire  people  and  their  speech,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  on  what  grounds  his  fame  is  so  securely 
based.  Whereas  Waugh  and  Laycock  drew  their 
poetical  inspiration  to  a  considerable  extent  from  old 
popular  ballads  and  from  Burns,  it  is  to  Collier's  credit 
as  a  man  of  originality  that  he  made  Lancashire  Dialect 
a  vehicle  for  prose,  by  no  means  such  a  simple  task  as 
one  might  suppose.  Prose-writing  always  develops 
much  later  than  verse  and  seems  to  be  the  more  difficult 
accomplishment  in  some  respects.  Chaucer  in  his 
maturity  was  but  a  novice  at  prose-composition.  Tim 
Bobbin  not  only  established  a  school  of  dialect 
humourists ;  he  prepared  the  way  for  the  prose  writings 
of  Bamford  and  Waugh. 

By  closing  his  eyes  to  Tim's  real  claims  to  a  place  of 
some  importance  in  Lancashire  literature,  the  late  Dr. 
Axon,like  many  critics,  is  led  into  unjust  disparagement 
of  our  author.  •  I  will  quote  his  opinion  at  some  length 
because  it  is  by  no  means  a  hasty  judgment  and  repre- 
sents a  very  usual  attitude  :  — 

The  humour  of  Collier  is  of  the  broadest  nature,  he  revels 
in  coarse,  farcical  situations,  in  practical  joking  and  horse- 
play of  the  rudest  description.  There  is  a  glimpse  of  the 
saturnine  in  his  face,  and  in  his  writings  we  find  a  corres- 
ponding cynical  pleasure  in  the  sight  of  thoughtless  torture 
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inflicted  upon  the  unoffending.  Doubtless  the  picture 
true  one,  and  pourtrays  faithfully  some  phases  of  Lancashire 
life  of  the  last  century,  hut  we  cannot  accept  it  as  a  correct 
general  delineation.  The  mind  sees  only  that  \vhich  it  has 
within  it,  and  Collier,  to  judge  from  his  life,  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  one  likely  to  discern  beauty  or  pathos  or  sub- 
limity in  the  lives  of  the  humble  kinds  around  him.  even 
where  those  qualitie>  existed.  Himself  a  free  living  improvi- 
dent man.  given  to  self-indulgvnce.  with  no  very  shining 
moral  qualities,  he  was  not  likely  to  recognise  in  others 
virtues  of  which  he  hims<?lf  was  destitute.* 

Such  a  view  looks  for  figs  on  thistles.  It  ignores  the 
first  task  of  a  critic  which  is  to  inquire  into  the  purpose 
of  an  author  and  then  attempt  to  appreciate  the  extent 
to  whirl-  s  has  been  attained  in  carrying  out  that 

purpose. 

Lancashire  people  as  a  whole  with  an  instinctive  sense 

•m's  real  merits  have  preserved  their  faith  in  him  in 
spite  of  the  critics.  For  some  explanation  of  the  discre- 
pancy between  the  popular  verdict  (shared  by  Edwin 
\Yaugh  and  Ben  Brierley),  and  more  sophisticated 

ism.  \\e  may  turn  with  profit  not  to  the  exaggerated 

;erel  of  the  author's  son  Tom,  but  to  a  fine  discrim- 
inating ;  in  Bam  ford's  Preface,  which  not  only 

-  (.n  the  point  in  question,  but  interprets,  in  fact,  the 
appeal  of  dialect  works  in  general. f 

Dr.  A\on  takes  no  account  of  the  most  speaking  facts 
Oi   the  summary  biography  which  has  come  down  to  us. 

en    Collier   left    Lancashire   for   the    first    time   in    his 
lucrative   post    in    Yorkshire,   it    was  home- 
sickness   for   the  county   of   his   birth    which   made   him 
return    a    f«-u     months    latrr    to    Milnrow.      Bam  ford    in 
Somers»M    llotisr,   pining  for  home  and   friends,   was   not 

mhappv.  Both  men  had  a  passionate  love  for  their 
home  county.  Inten-st  in  Lancashire  history  prompted 
Colli.-r's  tWO  critical  papers  on  XYhitaker's  "  Histo 

\.   .\\ori. 
t  Ban i ford.  \>.  xi. 
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Manchester,"  and  above  all,  as  we  see  from  the  letter 
already  quoted,  his  pride  in  the  Lancashire  idiom  inspired 
the  famous  dialogue.  With  all  his  faults  then,  which 
he  had  in  common  with  men  of  his  age  like  Smollett  and 
Sterne,  John  Collier  rejoiced  in  an  incorrigible  pride  for 
Lancashire,  and  brought  distinction  upon  the  County 
Talatine  hi  an  important  way. 

To  some  extent,  however,  he  has  himself  to  blame  if 
the  quaint  prose,  which  is  far  and  away  the  most  striking 
feature  of  his  little  book,  has  not  received  the  careful 
attention  it  deserves.  Most  people  take  the  curious 
spellings  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  comic  tale.  It  is  true, 
of  course,  that  many  humourists  make  a  good  deal  of 
capital  out  of  oddity  of  speech.  It  is  a  legitimate  source 
of  fun,  like  oddity  of  manner,  or  oddity  of  dress  and 
appearance.  Dickens  has  shown  that  provincial  speech 
may  produce  very  comical  effects,  and  perhaps  he  took 
a  hint  from  some  very  amusing  letters  in  Smollett's 
"  Humphrey  Clinker."  Collier's  spellings  go  much 
deeper  than  these,  although  a  superficial  view  finds  little 
more  for  reflection  than  in  the  awkward  illustrations 
which  the  author  included  in  the  edition  of  1776.  The 
indifference  to  the  meaning  of  Collier's  orthography  is, 
I  think,  due  to  some  extent  to  the  "  Spon-new  cank 
between  the  Eawther  and  his  Buk,"  introducing  the 
fourth  edition  of  1750.  Tim  asks  his  book  what  sort  of 
a  time  it  had  in  the  hands  of  the  London  critics. 

"  They  took'n  me  ith*  reet  leet  too  a  hure,"  says  the  Book, 
"  ot  yoad'n  donn'd  me  a  thiss'n  like  a  Meawntebanks  foo,  for 
th*  wonst,  to  meyth*  Rabblement  fun., 

Tim.:  E,  law!  on  did'n  the  avvvish  shap,  an'  the  Pecklt 
jump  pan,  sed'n  the  ? 

Buk  :  Eigh,  Eigh,  primely  efeath !  " 

When  the  author  himself  dwells  in  this  fashion  on  the 
comical,  vulgar  features  of  his  work  it  is  hardly  to  be 
expected  that  its  less  obtrusive  philological  aspect  would 
receive  much  attention.  Nevertheless  had  he  purposed 
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to  hold  up  i he  broad-spoken  Lancashire  man  to  ridicule, 
a  polite  speaker  would  have  doubtless  appeared  in  the 
tale,  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  provincial  lads  and  lasses. 
His  justice  might  have  talked  King's  English,  and  so 
the  London  reader's  vanity  would  have  been  flattered  by 
the  implied  superiority  over  the  rough-spoken  country 
chap.  But  Collier  calls  the  book  "A  View  of  the 
Lancashire  Dialect,"  and  evidently  wanted  it  to  be 
regarded  as  such.  The  vivacious  way  in  which  he  chose 
to  exhibit  the  speech,  possessing  as  it  does  so  much  more 
force  and  attractiveness  than  a  formal  grammar  or 
iHn-sarv  was  distinctly  original.  It  is  a  pity  that  its 
"auvish  shap  "  should  tend  to  mislead  us  as  to  the 
serious  purpose. 

I  )  .  \\<>n,  we  saw,  was  concerned  almost  solely  with 
the  work  as  a  picture  of  Lancashire  life  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  From  this  point  of  view  it  is  not  difficult  to  be 
severe  in  our  censure.  It  required  no  great  flight  of 
imagination  to  conceive  these  misadventures  of  the 
unfortunate  Tummus,  which  take  us  from  tavern  to  town, 
and  t>om  farmhouse  to  haunted  barn.  They  might 
pen  to  anv  simpleton  in  Lancashire  or  else-vvhere, 
and  as  a  realistic  picture  of  the  county  are  of  small  merit. 
The  only  reference  to  Lancashire  staple  industry  is  the 
author's  nnm  de  plume,  Bobbin.  Indeed  the  local 
country  is  only  indicated  by  a  few  place-names  from  the 
Rochdale  neighbourhood.  As  Axon  quite  rightly 
implies  Collier's  philosophy  was  firmly  rooted  in 
material  things.  He  was  essentially  a  man  of  his  age 
in  his  ;aults  and  virtues.  His  ideas  on  the  subject  of  the 
r.il  are  pretty  closely  defined  in  the  words  of 
his  1: 

Tummus  was  badly  scared  by  a  boggart  in  a  barn  at 

midnight.     In  broad  daylight  the  bogey  turns  out  to  be 

n^  colt  which  had  taken  refuge  there  for  the  night. 

He   hears   this  explanation,  and  his   remark   expresses 

unmi  enough  the  worldly  commonsense  attitude 
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of  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  undiscovered  country 
beyond  the  veil.     Says  Tummus  :  — 

\Vhau,  I  connaw  si-y  a  deeol  abeawt  it,  it  looks  likty,  as 
tcaw  says  :  Boh  if  this  \viir  not  a  Boggart,  I  think  there  never 
\vur  none,  if  teyd'n  bin  reetly  sifted  into. 

In  such  compositions  as  "The  Blackbird,"  1739,  and 
"  The  Flying  Dragon,"  it  is  apparent  that  he  imitated 
Butler's  "  Hudibras,"  a  work  which  had  great  attrac- 
tions for  him.  He  sends  to  a  Manchester  lady  a  doggerel 
letter  containing  the  following  passage  :  — 

My  fancy  bids  me  at  this  time 
To  write  to  you  in  jingling  rhyme, 
And  sure  I'm  not  the  proto-ass 
Who's  imitated  Hudibras. 

Both  in  literature  and  art,  his  coarse  inclinations  lay  in 
the  direction  of  burlesque  and  caricature,  and  in  this 
kind  of  work  he  rarely  rises  above  superficial  eccentricity. 
The  passing  reference  to  Hal  o'  Nabs  i'th'  Midge 
Lone,  one  of  Tummus's  chief  tormentors,  who  was  taken 
in  the  plum-tree  at  a  Lancashire  churn  getting  is  some- 
what disappointing,  and  shows  Collier's  lack  of  resource 
and  imagination  as  a  man  of  letters.  Here,  surely,  was 
a  splendid  opportunity  for  graphic  description  of  a  very 
interesting  old  custom,  where  Tim's  talent  for  pungent 
realism  would  have  been  well  employed.  The  churn 
was  the  last  bunch  of  standing  corn  cut  in  harvest-time 
or  shearing-time.  The  stalks  were  roughly  plaited 
together,  the  reapers  throwing  their  sickles  at  it  till  it 
was  cut  through.  This  was  called  the  churn-getting. 
The  plaited  churn  was  then  placed  over  the  kitchen  door, 
or  over  the  hob  in  the  chimney  for  good  luck,  and  as  a 
charm  against  witchcraft.  Professor  Frazer  in  his 
"  Golden  Bough,"  Part  V,  Vol.  i,  "  Spirits  of  the  Corn 
and  of  the  Wild/',  connects  the  ceremony  with  the  cult 
of"  Demeter  and  Persephone,  who  in  ancient  Greece  .were 
<  inifications  of  the  corn. 
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Approaching  the  dialogue  from  the  point  of  view  of 
prose  style  and  language,  which  does  the  more  honour 
to  Tim's  memory,  it  is  important  to  appreciate  the 
.significance  of  the  great  difference  between  the  standard 
language  and  its  dialects.  The  polite  speech  is  very 
largely  an  artificial  form  of  expression.  Its  changes  are 
checked  more  or  less  artificially  by  the  conservative 
influences  of  such  forces  of  culture  as  the  Church  and 
schools,  the  bar,  the  libraries,  the  press  and  the  stage. 
The  written  language  is  modelled  on  classical  style.  In 
these  days  of  compulsory  education,  the  insistence  of  our 
iers  upon  clear  enunciation  of  words,  and  also  the 
multiplicity  of  books  and  journals  keeping  literary 
'ish  dailv  before  our  eyes,  act  as  a  verv  powerful 
iviu  to  the  natural  tendency  of  language  to  alter. 
Thus  our  standard  English  is  maintained,  a  language 
not  perhaps  as  artificial  as  Pitman's  Shorthand  or 
Esperanto,  but  as  regards  the  tendency  to  change, 
possessing  little  more  nature  than  Latin  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  In  the  provinces  where  the  influence  of  the 
rvative  forces  mentioned  is  not  so  powerful,  we  have 
dialect,  the  natural  untutored  lan^ua^e  of  the  people. 
When  Collier's  "  View  of  the  Lancashire  Dialect'' 
appeared,  the  artificial  checks  must  have  operated  much 
less  effectively  and  something  like  primitive  conditions 
of  language  prevailed,  when  even  "  literature  "  was  oral. 
To  this  fact  the  "  View"  owes  much  of  its  importance, 
and  it  exhibits  many  curious  and  interesting  phonetic 
changes,  affording  us  insi^hi  into  the  processes  by  which 
our  lan^ua-«  has  evolved  from  the  vastly  different 
mi  i  ages.  From  the  light  it  throws  upon 
the  ways  in  which  speech  changed  from  generation  to 
generation  in  the  past,  the  text  is  ot  ^reat  interest.  It 
represents  a  more  natural  lan-ua^r  than  the  manuscripts 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  Mediaeval  writings  are  largely  the 
work  of  educated  men,  whether  laymen  or  monks,  and 
their  texts  are  more  conventional.  Collier  admittedly 
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transcribed  with  more  or  less  fidelity  the  rapid  Lanca- 
shire speech  of  his  time.  His  text  preserves  an  organic 
language,  involving  radical  sound  changes  unhampered 
by  the  fetters  of  culture.  Principles  of  sound  change 
formulated  by  scholars  from  a  scrutiny  of  more  artificial 
texts  are  illustrated  by  Tim  Bobbin,  but  on  the  whole 
his  changes  exhibit  more  "  phonetic  accidents."  The 
movement  of  language  as  shown  in  the  more  conven- 
tional texts  of  the  middle  ages  is  like  that  of  a  glacier 
in  its  progress.  The  language  of  Tim  Bobbin  is  like  a 
mountain  torrent.  He  made  it  his  hobby  to  collect  and 
set  down  the  curious  vocabulary  of  uneducated  Lanca- 
shire rustics,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  he  was 
not  wilfully  maltreating  the  language.  Tim's  regard 
for  the  Lancashire  dialect  was  almost  as  conscientious 
as  Hazlitt's  for  standard  English.  "  I  am  fastidious  in 
this  respect,"  wrote  Hazlitt  ("On  Familiar  Style"), 
"  and  would  almost  as  soon  coin  the  currency  of  the 
realm  as  counterfeit  the  King's  English."  In  a  famous 
essay  on  style  contributed  to  The  Taller,  number  230, 
Swift  gives  several  instances  of  the  wilful  murdering  of 
words,  a  crime  of  which  Tim  also  may  perhaps  be  held 
guilty  by  the  hasty  reader.  Among  many  other  exam- 
ples, Swift  ironically  instances  a  "refinement"  which 
consists  in  pronouncing  the  first  syllable  of  a  w-ord  that 
has  many,  and  dismissing  the  rest.  He  notes  phizs, 
hipps,  mob,  pozz,  rep,  and  many  more,  adding  that  we 
are  already  overloaded  with  monosyllables  which  are  the 
disgrace  of  our  language.  A  careful  study  of  Collier's 
prose,  however,  shows  he  is  guiltless  of  this  sort  of 
elegance. 

Historically  regarded,  the  language  of  Tim  Bobbin, 
in  common  with  the  provincial  speech  of  other  neigh- 
bouring counties  extending  to  South  Yorkshire  and 
Lincolnshire  in  the  east,  North  Warwickshire  in  the 
south,  and  Shropshire  with  part  of  Wales  in  the  west, 
is  descended  from  the  language  spoken  in  the  northern 
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part  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdom  of  Mercia.  \Ve  are 
concerned  primarily  for  the  present  with  certain  princi- 
ples of  sound  change  it  reveals.  Sound  change  is  either 
organic  or  inorganic.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  due  either  to 
the  inconstant  nature  of  the  organs  of  speech,  or  else  it  is 
the  consequence  of  outside  influences.  As  an  example 
of  organic  change,  let  us  take  the  pronunciation  of  e 
before  the  consonant  r.  t'ntil  the  death  of  Chaucer, 
roughly  speaking,  it  was  sounded  like  the  e  in  the  French 
"en),  German  Herz  (heart),  a  pronunciation 
fairly  accurately  heard  in  Lowland  Scots:  person, 
servant,  etc.  In  those  days  we  had  the  pronunciations 
indicated  by  the  spelling :  Hertford,  Derby,  clerk, 
sergeant,  Kerr  (now  pronounced  Kar),  and  Derwent 

'.vent).     Then  in  the  course  of  the  i5th  century  the 

'  was  articulated  farther  back  in  the  mouth.     Hence 

the    present     pronunciations    Hartford,     Darby,     clark, 

••ant,  etc.     In  most  cases  the  spelling  was  altered  in 

dance  with  the  sound  change,  as  in  the  following 

,)1es  :  far,  star,  mar,  tar,  char,  ajar,  harrow,  barrow, 
tarry,  farrier,  quarrel,  yard,  Harry  (formerly  Herry,  from 

•  v)  clark.  farm,  harvest,  farthing  and  bark.  The 
letter  1\  \\as  originally  called  cr.  The  influence  of  w 

•irther  modified  wa«-  (Middle  English  werre),  warble 
(Old  French  werbler).  warp,  dwarf,  wharf,  thwart, 
quarrell,  and  warrior.  Some  words  were  not  affected, 
because  the  change  only  happened  to  short  e.  Certain 
forms  of  a  word  like  to.  hear.  Middle  English  heren, 
preserved  the  past  tense  heard.  Dearth  meaning  scarcity 

influenced  by  dear,  with  which  it  is  connected. 
Other  words  had  two  forms  \\ith  a  lon^  and  a  short 
vowel,  as  shown  by  the  present  spelling,  and  in  Mich 
cases  the  long  forms  prevailed  as  in  vearn,  ram,  earnest, 
rehearse,  search,  pearl,  and  early.  In  popular  speech, 
these  fine  distinctions  \\rre  not  made,  and  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  wholesale  ch  <>m  <•</  to  ar. 

Hen<  '•!    the   colloquial    word    'Va-  1'niver- 
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sity,  the  personal  names  Clark,  Marchant  (for  Merchant) ; 
Merton  in  Norfolk  is  pronounced  Marton,  and  Pershore 
(Worcester)  Parshire.  Kersley  in  Warwickshire  is 
called  Karsley,  and  Mersey  Island  in  Essex  is  locally 
known  as  Marsey  Island.  In  Dickens  you  find  varmint 
for  vermin,  astarn  for  astern,  desarve  for  deserve,  etc. 
The  word  German  was  quite  regularly  pronounced 
Garman.  The  Middle  English  person  gave  rise  to  two 
forms.  The  regular  one  parson,  which  came  to  be 
reserved  for  a  clergyman ;  and  person  which  was  re- 
introduced  by  educated  people  familiar  with  the  Latin 
persona  and  the  French  personne.  Arrant  and  errant 
are  similarly  of  identical  origin. 

Tim  Bobbin's  dialect  represents  this  change  pretty 
regularly.  In  the  standard  tongue  the  influence  of 
learned  writers  remodelled  the  spelling  to  agree  with 
foreign  originals  and  hence  we  get  the  spelling  pronun- 
ciations :  person,  servant,  err,  errant,  merry,  herb,  inter, 
prefer,  perfect,  serve,  sermon,  eternal,  internal,  etc.  Tim 
Bobbin  has  the  words  yarb  (herb),  garth  (girth),  arnt 
(errand),  arrant  (errant),  warrying  (cursing,  O.E.  werian), 
ward  (world),  war  (worse),  sarclate  (circulates),  varra 
(very),  and  marcy  (mercy).  In  his  poem  "  The  Flying 
Dragon,"  we  find  the  pronunciations  reharses,  and  varse 
for  rehearses  and  verse,  and  in  a  doggerel  letter  he 
rhymes  heard  on  and  pardon. 

Tim's  word  mander  for  manner  is  of  considerable 
interest  from  a  philological  point  of  view.  In  the  words 
thunder,  Old  English  thunor  and  kindred,  O.E.  cyn- 
raedcn,  d  has  also  been  inserted  after  n.  Other  cases 
are  sound,  Old  French  son,  pound,  O.E.  punian.  Field- 
ing's "  Tom  Jones  "  has  gownd  for  gown,  and  we  often 
hear  drownd  for  drown.  Dickens  in  "David  Copper- 
field  "  gives  this  a  humorous  connotation  with  death. 
"Dead?"  inquires  Master  Davy  of  Old  Peggoty. 
"Drown-dead,"  replies  the  old  man.  The  only  difference 
between  d  and  n  is  that  we  breathe  through  the  nose  in 
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pronouncing  the  nasal.  If  the  nasal  passage  is  stopped, 
when  suffering  from  a  bad  cold,  for  example,  we  pro- 
nounce t/  instead  of  ??.  as  in  dose  (nose),  dide  (nine),  dice 
(nice).  That  brings  the  relationship  of  the  two  sounds 
home  to  us  rather  forcibly,  and  helps  to  explain  the 
attraction  of  d  to  u. 

Another  sound  development  which  has  been  checked 
in  polite  speech  but  operates  extensively  in  dialects  is 
the  appearance  of  it'  before  certain  vowels.  The  word 
one  was  an  in  Old  English,  and  Chaucer  wrote  oon 
(pronounced  '  awn  ').  In  the  fifteenth  century  a  w 
developed  in  front  of  it,  so  that  now  it  is  identical  in 
sound  with  won.  The  same  thing  happened  in  the  case 
of  whole,  ( )ld  English  lull.  Hut  in  polite  English  the 
it-  has  become  silent  again,  although  it  is  kept  in  the 
spelling,  and  still  pronounced  in  rustic  speech.  Whome 
for  home  was  also  common  in  older  standard  English. 
In  the  place-names  Woking  and  Wokingham,  the  iv  is 
similarlv  intrusive,  and  it  is  said  that  within  living 
memory  the  pronunciation  was  Oaking  and  Oakingham. 
The  intrusive  w  is  found  quite  frequently  in  Tim  Bobbin. 
Old  English  ham  (home)  becomes  whoam,  than  (moist) 
appears  in  thwooanish  (damp);  we  also  find  wheats  for 
ihwooal  for  Old  English  thtrlian  (to  endure),  wlmt 
fur  hot.  whewt  for  hoot  (whistle),  and  many  others. 

The  majority  of  the  sound  changes  in  the  langna- 
Tim  Bobbin  are  what  are  technicallv  known  as  inorganic 
changes,  where  the  irregularity  is  due  to  external  influ- 
ences. In  present-dav  English,  for  example,  we  regu- 
form  the  plural  of  nouns  by  adding  \  to  the 
ilar  form,  a  process  which  in  King  Alfred's  d.i\s 
only  applied  to  certain  masculine  nouns.  The  change 
which  has  ,-xiended  the  y  to  plurals  where,  etymologi- 
«  illv  Speaking,  it  does  not  belong,  is  an  inorganic  one. 
Popular  etymologies  such  as  sparrou --grass  tor  asp.-.- 
«  ome  under  the  same  hradin-.  1  lere  \\e  m.iv  note  Tim's 
name  for  the  common  barn-owl,  dill-hooter,  a  folk-name 
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of  the  same  character  as  Robin-redbreast,  Jenny-wren, 
Jack-daw,  and  Mag-pie  (Mag  =  Margaret).  It  means 
Jilly  (Juliana)  hooter.  Other  names  for  the  owl  are  Josey 
in  the  West  Country,  and  Madge-howlet  in  the  Mid- 
lands, a  name  used  by  Ben  Jonson.  In  East  Anglia  the 
owl  is  also  called  Billy-wix.  Tim's  word  pynot  for 
magpie  is  a  variant  of  piannet  compounded  of  pie  (Latin 
pica),  and  probably  Annet  or  Annette,  the  diminutive  of 
Ann.  In  some  dialects  the  magpie  is  called  pie-Nanny. 

Pleonastic  formations,  such  as  Pictorial  Top  (pike,  tor, 
hill,  top)  and  Buckhurst  Holt  wood  (beech,  wood,  wood, 
wood)  are  found  in  Collier  as  in  Standard  English. 
Greyhound  is  probably  compounded  from  the  Scan- 
dinavian grey,  a  dog,  and  Old  English  hund.  Hadloont- 
reean,  a  variant  of  headland-rain,  meaning  a  furrow  in  a 
strip  of  unploughed  land  at  trie  ends  of  a  field,  takes  its 
second  element  from  Old  Norse  rein,  a  strip  of  land, 
compare  German  Rain.  The  Danish  ren,  however,  has 
also  the  usual  English  sense  "  furrow." 

The  misplacing  of  n  in  Standard  English  is  a  case  of 
inorganic  change.  Examples  are  :  a  newt  for  an  ewt 
(O.E.  efete),  a  nickname  for  an  ekename,  i.e.,  an  addi- 
tional name.  The  reverse  process,  in  which  initial  n  of 
a  word  is  robbed  by  the  article,  is  seen  in  an  adder, 
derived  from  a  nadder,  auger,  O.E.  nafogar,  apron,  Old 
French  naperon,  umpire,  O.F.  nompere  (peerless,  impar- 
tial). The  pet-names  Nan,  Nell,  Noll,  Numps,  owe  their 
initial  N  to  the  pronoun;  mine  Ann  became  my  Nan. 
Similarly,  mine  Ed(-ward)  became  my  Ned,  and  Ell(en), 
Oliver  and  Humphrey  altered  in  the  same  way.  The 
change  appears  quite  commonly  in  Collier.  He  has  Nab 
for  Abraham,  Ned  for  Edward,  noant  for  aunt,  nown  for 
own,  neen  for  een  (eyes),  nawstler  for  ostler,  and  noon 
for  oven,  with  loss  of  v.  The  form  naunt  is  frequently 
found  in  writings  down  to  the  iyth  century.  Nuncle  is 
familiar  to  us  from  Shakspere's  "  King  Lear"  :  "Nuncle 
Lear,  Xuncle  Lear,  tarry  and  take  the  fool  with  thee," 
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Lear,  I.  iv.  ^;S.  These  two  words  readily  took  the  initial 
11-  under  the  influence  of  the  corresponding  relationships 
nephew  and  niece.  People  spoke  of  a  nephew,  a  niece, 
a  naunt  and  a  nuncle. 

The  mistake  of  pronouncing  a  sound  once  instead  of 
tuur,  as  philogy  for  philology,  is  called  haplology.  It 
is  a  mistake  which  has  left  its  mark  on  Standard  English 
as  well  as  influencing  folk-speech  to  a  very  considerable 
extent.  The  number  eighteen  had  four  syllables  in 
olden  times:  O.E.  eahta-tiene,  M.E.  eighte  tene.  By  a 
kind  of  illusion  the  first  t  was  connected  in  the  mind 
with  the  following  syllables,  as  well  as  the  preceding 
one,  and  so  the  second  t  was  dropped.  Hence  the 
modern  disyllabic  eighteen.  Miss  for  Missis  (Mistress) 
is  another  instance.  It  first  appeared  in  the  iyth  century 
and  became  quite  common  in  Collier's  time.  England 
in  the  Middle  English  period  was  called  Engleland. 

In  Tim  Bobbin's  speech,  for  similar  reasons,  we  find 
berrit  for  bury  it  ;  four  pipes  masht  for  four  pipes  smasht, 
though  masht  may  be  direct  from  a  primitive  stem 
*masc-,  meaning  "  crushed."  It  popt  int'  mind  appears 
for  it  popped  into  my  mind;  scornt  touch  for  scorn  to 
touch,  and  scores  of  others. 

Lastly  I  will  deal  with  the  loss  of  an  unaccented  vowel 

at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  as  in  cute  for  acute,  squire 

for   esquire,    and    twit    (O.E.  tzt  +  witan,    to   blame,    re- 

proach).    Dr.     Murray    coined    the    word    aphesis    to 

describe    this   change,    which    is    chiefly    inorganic    in 

icter,     \\V  speak  of  the  three  R's  :  reading,  writing 

and    'rithmetic;    Etruria,   Staffs.,   is  locally   pronounced 

Truria,    and    Aspatria    in    Cumberland    one    hears    as 

Spartry.    The  popular  word  sparrow-grass  for  asparagus 

illustrates  the  same  thing.    Tim  Bobbin  has  skuse  for 

excuse,    sea  p-gal  lows    for    escape-gallows    (cf.    literary 

'i^h  scapegrace,  and  scapegoat);  prentice,  quit  for 

i,  and  stunnisht  for  astonished.     A  kindred  pheno- 

menon   is  the  dropping  of  a   prefix   hr^  inning    with   a 
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consonant.  Sport  is  thus  a  shortened  form  of  disport, 
stain  is  from  distain,  and  plot  from  complot.  Tim  writes 
viewers  for  reviewers,  bezzilt  for  embezzled,  struction  for 
destruction,  keawnt  for  account,  s'flesh  for  God's  flesh, 
sblid  and  slid  for  God's  blood,  lieve  for  believe,  and  fend 
for  defend,  the  latter  occurring  also  in  standard  speech. 
The  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  October,  1746, criticises 
Tim  Bobbin's  performance  in  these  terms  (p.  527):  — 

We  have  received  a  Dialogue  in  the  Lancashire  Dialect, 
but  as  the  peculiarity  of  it  consists  chiefly  in  a  corrupt 
pronunciation  of  known  words  with  few  originals,  and  as  the 
subject  is  dry  and  unentertaining,  we  shall  only  give  a 
vocabulary  of  all  the  provincial  real  words,  with  some  of  the 
corruptions  as  a  specimen. 

Little  has  been  done  to  obviate  this  criticism  hitherto, 
and  I  fancy  that  even  nowadays  in  many  quarters  the 
notion  prevails  that  dialect  spellings  are  just  arbitrary 
distortions  of  King's  English  without  rhyme  or  reason. 
Some  so-called  dialect  writers  in  present-day  fiction  are 
perhaps  to  blame  for  this  idea,  but  I  have  endeavoured 
to  show  that  Tim  Bobbin  was  not  of  this  class.  Edwin 
Waugh,  in  his  paper  on  "  The  Birthplace  of  Tim 
Bobbin,"  said  :  "  There  is  little  doubt  that  Tim  Bobbin 
was  a  fair  Latin  scholar  in  later  life."  However  that 
may  be,  he  was  certainly  interested  in  early  English 
speech.  He  was  the  fortunate  possessor  of  Caxton's 
edition  of  Chaucer's  "  Canterbury  Tales,"  and  was  very 
anxious  to  replace  the  first  two  leaves,  which  were 
missing.  It  is  also  said  that  he  had  some  knowledge  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue.  "  Tummus  and  Meary  "  at 
any  rate  is  a  worthy  monument  to  his  researches  in  our 
language.  For  Lancashire  folk  who  care  to  make  proper 
use  of  it,  the  book  is  a  capital  introduction  to  the 
historical  study  of  our  mother  tongue,  and  opens  up 
occasional  avenues  to  the  alluring  province  of  compara- 
tive philology. 


PENGUIN    ISLAND. 

By  J.  \V.  MARRIOTT. 

I. 

ANATOLE  France  (dit  Anatole  Thibault)* was  born 
in  Paris  in  1844  and  still  survives.  He  has  written 
about  thirty-five  volumes,  chiefly  fiction,  of  which 
"  Penguin  Island  "  is  one  of  the  latest,  being  published 
\\hen  the  author  was  in  his  sixty-fifth  year.  Like  most 
i  am  merit,  Anatole  France  was  ignored  during 
early  years;  but  to-day  he  is  universally  acclaimed  as 
one  of  the  greatest  living  Europeans,  and  has  attained 
that  eminence  that  belongs  to  the  uncriticisable  immor- 
He  is  above  the  snowline,  and  stands  transfigured 
in  the  dazzling  light— possibly  magnified  by  the  decep- 
tive atmosphere.  Nevertheless,  to  the  average  Briton  he 
is  admittedly  something  of  an  enigma.  His  personality 
seems  to  contain  so  many  irreconcilable  element^  \\Y 
cannot  grasp  his  unity  :  he  gives  the  impression  of  being 
a  fraction  that  refuses  to  simplify — a  somewhat  vulgar 
fraction,  perhaps,  of  an  improper  fraction  that  works  out 

n  exceedingly   mixed   number. 

The  writings  of  Anatole   France  display  a  wonderful 

nlity,  and  reflect  a  mind  of  multitudinous  moods. 

He  is  a  pagan  voluptuary  at  one  time;  a  pious  ascetic  at 

another;    sentimental    and    cynical    by    turns.      He     is 

iliM  and  revolutionary,  Catholic  and  sceptic,  genial 

red     socialist,      reactionary,      philosopher,      and 

humanitarian     all  at  once.     To  understand   his  complex 

>ne  has  to  understand  the  French  character 

ay,    sensual,    garrulous    French    of   the 

seventeenth  renturv.  the  usual,  cvniral  French  of 
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Voltairian  times,  and  the  sensual,  cynical  French  of 
to-day.  He  is  a  sort  of  historical  congress  of  French 
epochs,  a  retrospective  exhibition  of  French  mentalities."* 
His  pseudonym  is  aptly  chosen 

In  his  father's  old  bookshop  near  the  Quai  Voltaire, 
a  modern  biographer  tells  us,  the  youthful  France  had 
listened  to  the  talk  of  republicans,  but  more  often  to  that 
of  elegant,  half -worldling  abbes  and  aristocrats.  Hence 
the  baffling  contradictions  that  emerge  in  his  continuous 
self-revelq^ion  through  his  books.  "  His  opinions  are 
not  cut  out  as  with  a  stencil :  they  are  fluid  :  they  over- 
lap :  and  he  can  simultaneously  hold  two  entirely 
divergent  viewrs.  His  instinct  is  pagan.  He  loves 
Greece,  Rome,  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  Catholic 
Church  for  their  beauty.  He  is  capable  of  enjoying  the 
good  things  of  life — flowers,  delicate  foods,  beautiful 
women,  high  art  ....  But  his  social  conscience  is 
utilitarian  and  Socialistic.  The  consciousness  of  the 
ugly  world  of  civilisation  will  not  let  him  sleep  easily  on 
his  rose-decked  couch."  This  duality  of  his  nature  has 
completely  bewildered  many  of  his  readers ;  yet  there  is 
no  real  reason  why  it  should.  The  great  man  is  rarely 
consistent.  You  cannot  find  an  adequate  label  to 
describe  him,  but  what  of  that?  You  cannot  translate 
"homogeneous"  as  "a  man  of  genius." 

Fortunately  for  our  present  task,  we  shall  need  to 
consider  but  one  side  of  his  polygonous  nature.  "  Pen- 
guin Island "  reveals  him  as  he  happened  to  be  at 
sixty-four — a  perfect  and  ripened  satirist. 

II. 

On  the  face  of  it,  "  Penguin  Island  "  is  a  quaint  story 
of  an  old  Christian  missionary,  half  deaf  and  three  parts 
blind,  who  during  a  tour  of  evangelisation  paid  a  visit 
to  an  island  populated  by  flocks  of  penguins.  Mistaking 
the  birds  for  human  beings,  St.  Mael  preached  to  them 

*  W.  L.  George. 
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and  afterwards  baptised  them  into  the  Christian  faith. 
The  result  was  confusion  and  high  argument  in  heaven. 
Some  of  the  saints  expressed  the  opinion  that  in  this  case 
the  sacrament  of  baptism  was  null  and  void.  Others 
insisted  that  since  St.  Mael  was  a  fully  ordained  priest 
of  God  the  baptism  held  good — that  what  was  bound  on 
earth  was  bound  in  heaven.  In  the  end  the  Creator  was 
obliged  to  endow  the  baptised  penguins  with  immortal 
souls;  that  is,  the  birds  were  changed  to  human  beings. 
Immediately  after  their  metamorphosis,  developments 

ii  and  continued  apace,  and  the  whole  book  is  a 
rapid  history  of  subsequent  evolution.  Obviously, 

:iguin  Island  "  is  a  thinly  disguised  satire  on 
French  history  from  the  beginning  to  the  present  day. 
In  other  words,  it  is  an  allegory. 

\ow  allegories  are  generally  written  with  a  purpose. 
Some  are  deliberately  conceived  to  convey  spiritual 
truths  in  vivid  setting.  G.  K.  Chesterton's  "The  Ball 
and  the  Cross,"  and  Balzac's  "  Wild  Ass's  Skin"  are 
typical  examples.  Others  are  intended  to  shame  and 
arouse,  to  warn  and  encourage — like  "  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
or  "Gulliver's  Travels."  Practically  all  alle- 

s  have  a  serious  motif — powder  concealed  in 
p>mantic  jam,  a  sacred  pill  coated  with  secular  sugar. 
-e  is  an  ulterior  aim  behind  the  narrative,  and  a 
preacher  behind  the  story-teller.  But  in  "  Penguin 
I-land"  there  is  no  such  ambition.  The  author  is  no 
prophet,  no  idealist,  no  reformer.  His  "History"  is 
the  work  of  a  light-hearted  scoffer  moved  only  to  cynical 
smiles  of  satirical  laughter.  Life  appears  to  him  as 
comedy  or  farce,  but  the  humour  is  unconscious  and  the 
funniness  is  unintentional.  The  grand  gesture  of  melo- 
drama amuses  him  like  a  puppet-show.  The  i 
utterance  strikes  him  as  irresistibly  comic.  For  \\h\? 
Because  he  sees  mankind  as  a  philosopher  mi^hi  \\atch 
ill)  and  unending  scjuahhle  among  penguii 

•mot  contemplate  the  affairs  of  his  fellow- 
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creatures  without  emotion.  He  is  moved  to  mirth  or 
sorrow,  to  indignation  or  contempt,  to  admiration  or 
derision.  His  life  is  so  inextricably  bound  up  with  theirs 
that  he  cannot  remain  dispassionate.  His  feelings  are 
stirred  by  a  sort  of  sympathetic  vibration.  A  man  must 
dehumanise  himself  before  he  can  become  an  impassive 
spectator.  But  he  can  watch  the  penguins  with  an 
interest  that  is  absolutely  detached,  with  a  curiosity  that 
is  completely  insulated. 

"  The  penguins,"  writes  the  author  in  his  Preface, 
"  attract  notice  by  their  grave  and  placid  air,  their  comic 
dignity,  their  trustful  familiarity,  their  sly  simplicity, 
their  habits  at  once  awkward  and  solemn.  They  are 
pacific,  abounding  in  speech,  eager  to  see  anything  novel, 
immersed  in  public  affairs,  and  perhaps  a  little  jealous 
of  all  that  is  superior  to  them."  The  notion  of  regard- 
ing humanity  as  a  multitude  of  penguins  is  perfect — for 
purposes  of  irony  ! 

"  Penguin  Island  "  is  essentially  a  political  satire. 
After  the  controversy  in  heaven  with  which  (like  the 
Book  of  Job)  the  story  opens,  one  sees  a  process  of  swift 
organisation  and  the  emergence  of  a  jerrybuilt  state. 
Ancient  Times  occupy  a  small  portion  of  the  book — 50 
pages  at  most ;  The  Middle  Ages  receive  barely  40  pages 
of  attention ;  Modern  Times  require  the  bulk  of  the 
book — 200  pages  or  so,  of  which  no  less  than  62  are 
devoted  to  L'  affaire  Dreyfus.  The  reader  who  cares  to 
hear  Anatole  France  satirising  religion — the  ascetic, 
beauty-hating,  death-desiring  Christianity — will  find  it 
in  "  The  Revolt  of  the  Angels "  (1914). 

III. 

The  penguins,  having  been  miraculously  changed  into 
human  beings,  St.  Mael  conceived  that  it  was  his  first 
duty  to  teach  them  the  importance  of  clothes.  Having 
been  endowed  with  a  moral  nature,  the  birds  would 
naturally  have  become  conscious  of  their  nakedness,  and 
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!  \  a  nt'w  sensation  to  them — demanded  conceal- 
ment. The  experiment  of  dressing  the  young  female — 
the  Eve  of  penguins — is  humorously  described ;  but  the 
effect  was  scarcely  what  St.  Mael  had  intended.  The 
subtle  question  as  to  whether  clothing  assists  or  betrays 
human  modesty  is  one  which  might  be  argued  inter- 
minably. In  the  case  of  the  penguin,  the  result  was 
immediate  :  the  males  all  became  interested,  fascinated, 
and  finally  tormented  by  indeterminate  desires.  The 
clot  lies  suggest  .  .  .  they  half  reveal  ....  they  leave 
so  much  to  imagination  ....  they  create  an  obsession. 
M\st<-r\  is  seductive,  and  concealment  tantalises.  At 
any  rate,  the  dressing  of  the  penguins  led  not  to  stricter 
chastity,  but  to  the  love  that  plagues  and  maddens,  to 
orgies  that  were  undreamt-of  in  simpler  times.  And 
while  one  has  a  glimpse  of  one  of  the  most  entangling 

•  ns  of  civilised  life,  one  notes  incidentally  the  origin 
of  Paris  fashions. 

,uin,  the  penguins  had  always  lived  as  a  community 
in  a  state  of  approximate  equality ;  but  after  their  conver- 
sion they  be^-an  to  seize  the  best  portions  of  the  island, 
and  to  fibrin  for  private  property.  Murder  began,  and 
then  .  .  .  .  The  saint  was  appalled  at  the  consequences, 
but  an  optimistic  monk  endeavoured  to  reassure  him, 
pointing  out  that  violence  was  in  no  way  a  discouraging 
i  s  indeed  the  beginning  of  all  high  ambition 
and  healthy  enterprise,  later  on  of  imperialism.  "Take 

Father,"  said  Bulloch  gently,  "that  what  you  call 
murder  and  robber v  mav  not  really  be  war  and  conquest, 
those  sources  of  human  virtues  and  all  human  greatness. 
The  sole  and  proud  origin  of  proper!  v  is  force.  It  is 
born  and  preserved  by  force.  That  is  why  it  is  correct 
to  say  that  lie  who  possesses  is  noble.  And  that  big, 
red  man,  when  he  knocked  down  a  labourer  to  get 

•  ssion  of  his  field,  founded  at  that  moment  a 
noble  house  upon  this  earth.     I  tulate  him  upon 

it.     Dreaded  prince."  he  went  on,  bowing  to  the  bi: 
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man  who  had  approached,  "  I  come  to  pay  you  homage 
due  to  the  founder  of  legitimate  power  and  hereditary 
wealth.  Blessed  be  your  sons,  and  your  sons'  sons!  "" 
Thus  Anatole  France  explains  the  sacred  foundations  of 
property  with  a  calm,  cynical  smile.  No  doubt  our 
English  Fabians  have  said  something  very  sirpilar,  but 
could  they  have  said  it  without  expostulation  or  rage  ? 
The  pure  satirist  can  look  upon  the  rankest  injustice  with 
a  godlike  neutrality. 

The  first  census  soon  takes  place,  and  a  sort  of  provi- 
sional government  is  set  up.  Penguinia  becomes  a 
rudimentary  state,  and  taxes  are  levied  on  the  poor,  .the 
wealthy  refusing  to  pay,  and  no  one  being  able  to  coerce 
them.  "Being  noble,"  said  Great  Auk,  his  hand  upon 
the  pommel  of  his  sword,  "  I  shall  not  contribute,  for  to 
pay  taxes  is  ignoble.  It  is  for  the  rabble  to  pay." 

History  continues  to  unroll,  and  the  author  hastens  onr 
stopping  at  intervals  to  disclose  an  occasional  episode. 
A  freebooter  arose  and  became  king.  There  ensued 
wars,  massacres,  pillage,  and  all  the  crimes  of  aggressive 
militarism.  A  queer  dragon-story  is  explained  away  as 
a  practical  joke — pretty  much  as  a  village  spook  legend 
is  explained  by  a  mischievous  youth  and  a  hollow  turnip. 
A  woman  appears,  announces  herself  as  a  virgin,  and 
offers  to  free  the  land  from  the  dragon — her  own 
paramour.  The  whole  plot  is  concocted  between  them, 
and  the  ruse  was  never  discovered.  The  so-called  virgin 
becomes  a  great  and  holy  tradition.  Her  grave  is  the 
object  of  pious  pilgrimage  for  centuries,  and  her  bones 
work  miraculous  cures. 

We  approach  the  Middle  Ages.  The  kings  are 
mentioned  here  and  there  with  an  illuminating  anecdote 
or  two  thrown  in — not  always  pleasant  anecdotes  either. 
There  is  an  amusing  dialogue  with  Virgil  who  discusses 
the  visit  of  Dante  to  the  infernal  regions,  and  regards 
him  as  a  somewhat  tedious  bore.  There  are  references 
to  the  decadence  of  religious  Art  under  the  influence  of 
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the  Renascence.  The  irony  that  pervades  this  portion 
of  "  Penguin  Island  "  is  delightfully  piquant — never 
fierce  or  bitter  (like  the  satire  of  Swift),  always  gay, 
mocking,  and  good-humoured.  The  book  is  satirical  in 
conception  and  outline;  it  is  satirical  in  its  minutest 
details.  For  examples  :  — 

Kraken  did  not  know  of  the  loves  of  Orberosia  and  Marcel, 
for  he  was  a  hero,  and  heroes  never  discover  the  secrets  of 
their  wives. 

Our  astonishment  cannot  be  too  great  at  the  fact  that, 
during  those  iron  ages,  the  faith  was  preserved  intact  among 
the  penguins.  The  splendour  of  the  truth  illumined  all  souls 
tint  had  not  been  corrupted  by  sophisms.  A  constant  practice 
of  the  church  doubtless  contributed  to  maintain  this  happy 
communion  of  the  faithful — every  penguin  who  thought 
differently  from  the  others  was  immediately  burned  at  the 
st. ike. 

The  life  of  a  people  is  but  a  succession  of  miseries,  crir 
and    follies.     This   is   true  of  the   Penguin   nation,    as  of  all 
other  nations.     Save  for  this  exception,  its  history  is  admir- 
able from  beginning  to  end. 

There  comes  a  brief  account  of  an  upheaval — obviously 
the  great  French  Revolution — and  of  a  great  warrior, 
Trinco,  who  is  unmistakably  Napoleon.  He  left  the 
country  depopulated  and  impoverished.  At  the  time  of 
ill,  there  were  left  none  but  cripples  and  hunchbacks. 
But  h«-  gave  them  glory.  And  Glory  never  costs  too 
murh  ! 

IV. 

Tin-  Dreyfus  Case  (in  which,  as  will  be  remembered, 
Anatnle  France  was  keenly  interested)  is  dealt  \\ith  at 
^ih.  in  a  manner  which  is  a  marvellous  blend  of 
raillery  and  pure  fun.  To  anyone  who  is  familiar  with 
the  histnn  o!"  th<>sr  nines  the  treatment  of  the  theme  will 
be  illuminating;  but  to  one  who  does  not  happen  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  various  forces  involved,  the  whole 
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incident  will  appear  more  or  less  unintelligible.    Perhaps 
the  most  amusing  touch  is  the  following  fragment  :  — 

A  moment  later  General  Panther  appeared  before  Greatauk. 
"  Sir,"  said  he,  "I  have  just  examined  the  business  of  the 
eighty  thousand  trusses  of  ha3^.  There  is  no  evidence  against 
Pyrot." 

"  Let  it  be  found,"  answered  Greatauk.  "  Justice  requires 
it.  Have  Pyrot  arrested  at  once." 

Or  this  :— 

"  Pyrot  is  guilty  because  he  has  been  convicted.  If  he  has 
not  been  convicted  because  he  is  guilty,  he  is  guilty  because 
he  has  been  convicted ;  it  comes  to  the  same  thing.  I  believe 
in  his  guilt  as  every  good  citizen  ought  to  believe  in  it  .... 

"The  Pyrot  affair  is  my  daughter;  I  confide  her  to  you; 
she  is  worthy  of  your  love  and  your  care ;  she  is  beautiful. 
Do  not  forget  that  beauty  loves  the  shade  .... 

"  The  best  of  proofs  is  none  at  all.  That  is  the  only  one 
that  nobody  discusses." 

There  is  another  section  of  the  book  which  satirises 
the  inner  working  of  French  politics — the  wirepullings, 
the  backstairs  influences,  the  intrigues,  the  amours 
devoted  to  political  ends,  the  hushed-up  scandals  of 
society.  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward  has  discussed  similar 
things  in  English  politics,  of  course,  but  while  she  writes 
with  considerable  heat,  the  French  satirist  is  always 
bland  and  smiling.  Nothing  escapes  his  sharp  glance ; 
nothing  excites  or  agitates  him ;  if  one  has  any  criticism 
at  all  to  offer,  it  is  simply  that  he  seems  a  little  tired  of 
the  everlasting  farce,  and  his  brilliance  is  tinged  with 
just  the  merest  suspicion  of  ennui.  He  sees  the  thousand 
and  one  mean  things,  malicious  things,  malignant 
things,  without  shrugging  his  shoulders,  but  a  good 
thing  which  was  not  at  the  same  time  foolish  would  dis- 
concert and  confound  him.  Of  disinterested  generosity 
and  true  chivalry  he  knows  nothing.  Like  all  satirists, 
Anatole  France  is  deliberately  or  constitutionally  blind 
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to  certain  aspects  of  life  and  thought  which  do  not 
happen  to  quadrate  with  the  theory  he  is  propounding. 
We  must  not  take  him  too  seriously — we  must  not  allow 
him  to  spoil  our  appetites.  The  same  thing  applies  to 
Samuel  Butler,  Max  Beerbohm,  and  others  of  that  ilk. 
A  little  may  be  learnt  and  much  amusement  gleaned 
from  the  Caricature,  if  one  always  bears  in  mind  that  it 
is  a  caricature  and  nothing  more. 

Y. 

Th<  ,imation  of  the  work — the  terrible  part  of  it, 

in  fact — is  in  the  last  section  where  Anatole  France  peers* 
into  the  future  ages.  His  imagination  discerns  no  El 
Dorado  lying  before  us.  Mis  outlook  is  hopeless  and 
Derating — a  vision  of  utter  pessimism  concerning 
the  hum,!:,  race.  One  might  almost  describe  him  as  an 
Anti-l'topian.  He  sees  the  cities  of  the  future  growing 
vaster  and  ever  vaster,  climbing  skywards  like  towers  of 
Babel ;  life  growing  more  and  more  complex,  and  the 
servitude  of  the  masses  of  mankind  becoming  more 
abject.  Then  at  some  remote  time,  a  mutiny — the  blow- 
ing-up of  the  whole  concern  with  a  fearful  explosive  at 

nt     happily    unknown Then    a    return    to 

elementarv  life  ....  peasant  life  on  the  land  ...  the 
beginning  of  manufactures  ....  the  birth  of  another 
factoi  i-in  ....  the  growth  of  towns  ....  the 

magnifying  cities  ....  the  towering  skyscrapers  .... 
the  mighiv  capitalist  system  becoming  more  despotic  .  .  . 
then  another  mutiny,  another  catastrophe,  and  soon  da 
capo.  Apparently  the  thing  we  call  civilisation  will  be 
1  unmade  through  all  eternity.  One  may  talk 
about  the  swing  of  the  pendulum,  but  one  remembers 
that  while  the  pendulum  inevitably  swings — in  party 
polities,  tOr  instance — the  hands  of  the  clock  move 
forwards.  One  mav  compare  human  progress  to  the 
•  i  elliptical  movement  of  a  planet  about  the  sun; 
but  the  planet  moves  not  so  much  in  a  circle  as  in  an 
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epicycle,  and  each  revolution  finds  us  farther  on.  The 
cynic  sees  our  civilisation  as  a  children's  castle  swept 
away  time  after  time.  There  is  no  meaning  in  the 
repetition.  The  earth  becomes  a  treadmill,  and  the 
round  of  the  seasons  is  an  idiot's  pointless  tale,  re-started 
as  soon  as  finished,  and  continuing  for  ever.  It  was 
Schopenhauer  who  described  human  life  as  a  conjuring 
trick,  amusing  the  first  time,  but  boring  once  one  has 
seen  through  it.  The  alternations  of  building  up  and 
breaking  down  suggest  a  divine  obsession  ....  as  if 
some  Creative  Monomaniac  should  do  the  same  thing 
over  and  over  again,  with  no  intelligible  motive.  Call 
it  Pessimism,  Paganism,  Materialism,  or  Cynicism,  it  is 
certainly  the  most  woeful  tragedy  that  has  entered  the 
mind  of  man.  And  it  is  here  that  the  relentlessness  of 
Anatole  France  becomes  unbearable.  That  mocking 
smile  of  his  becomes  a  nightmare.  One  wishes  it  could 
disappear  w-ith  the  first  explosion  of  civilisation.  But 
the  cataclysm  passes,  and  the  face  with  its  sardonic  smile 
is  still  there,  aeon  after  aeon  ....  dare  I  say  it  ?  .... 
a  grin  without  a  cat. 

Let  the  Ironist  scoff  at  enthusiasm,  and  the  gorgeous 
dreams  of  the  reformer ;  but  is  it  not  better  to  believe  and 
perish  than  exist  without  illusion  ?  Let  the  Intellectual 
smile  cynically  at  our  funny  human  antics;  but  for  my 
own  part  I  would  rather  be  Don  Quixote  than  the 
detached  spectator  who  never  caught  the  thrill  of  chivalry 
nor  felt  the  flame  of  epic  exultation.  The  mills  of  God 
grind  slowly,  and  occasionally  the  inexorable  sail  bashes 
in  the  helmet  of  a  deluded  knight  errant ;  but  if  the  blow 
creates  a  constellation  of  new  and  splendid  stars  the 
universe  becomes  the  more  glorious.  For  all  we  may 
know,  all  the  constellations  may  be  due  to  shock  and  the 
persistence  of  vision  !  And  since  we  are  dealing  with  a 
Frenchman,  I  would  declaim  further  that  it  is  better  to 
have  loved  and  lost  with  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  than  never 
to  have  loved  at  all. 
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The  future  is  often  said  to  be  a  sealed  hook  ;  but  it  is 
nothing  of  the  kind.  It  is  still  unwritten.  There  is 
perhaps  a  sort  of  rough  draft  of  the  first  chapter  or  two, 
and  a  few  of  the  characters  may  be  decided  on ;  but 
characters  have  a  knack  of  shaping  the  book,  of  deter- 
mining the  incidents,  of  smashing  their  way  through  a 
preconceived  plot.  What  the  end  will  be  no  man  can 
guess — not  even  the  author  of  the  book.  What  lies 
before  our  race  we  cannot  foresee,  but  the  fact  that  our 
natural  instinct  revolts  at  such  a  prospect  as  Anatole 
France  has  described  is  some  hint  or  guarantee  that  the 
tiling  shall  not  come  to  pass. 

Mr.  Wells  has  written  several  books  that  venture  to 
anticipate  the  future,  and  they  are  all  different.  He  is  a 
irise  prophet  who  backs  every  hoi 

In  "  The  War  in  the  Air,"  Wells  depicts  the  ultimate 
smash-up  of  our  highly  complicated  civilisation,  and  a 
return  to  medieval  simplicity.  In  "The  World  Set 
Free  "  the  development  of  science  is  followed  by  the 
internationalisation  of  the  parliaments,  and  the  dream  of 
a  world-brotherhood  apparently  materialised.  In  "When 
the  Sleeper  Wakes,"  the  democracy  is  helpless  in  the 
grip  of  an  autocratic  minority  of  specialists — offspring, 
perhaps,  of  the  Selfridge^.  I.everhulmes,  and  Geddes's. 
In  "  The  Time  Machine  "  we  see  the  abyss  between 
maste?  and  \\o  kimm  widened  till  there  are  t\vo  different 
the  arisio<  rats  becoming  effete  and  pusillanimous, 
the  workers  becoming  subterranean  and  unable  to  endure 
daylight.  It  is  interesting  !o  note  one  circumsi 
"  The  Time  Machine  "  \\as  written  in  1895,  and  Anatole 
France  read  it  with  huge  enjoyment.  "Penguin 
Island  "  was  \\ritten  in  u/>S.  and  some  of  the  predictions 
of  W'-IN  are  clearly  echoed  in  the  latter  work.  Still, 
then-  an  s.  >me  tremendous  differences  between  the  two 
men.  Both  can  be  sarcastic  and  bitter  when  they  COP- 
ilatC  ihe  stupidity  of  mankind;  but  Wells  is  quinine 
while  France  is  ^all.  Thev  can  both  cut  and  wound; 
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but  Wells  uses  a  lancet  while  France  uses  a  rapier.  The 
heat  of  Wells  is  that  of  a  poultice,  but  the  heat  of  France 
is  that  of  a  low  fever.  The  brilliance  of  an  optimist  is 
reflected  from  the  dawn  of  hope.  The  brilliance  of  a 
pessimist  is  phosphorescence  bred  of  decay  and  despair. 
The  cleverness  of  "  Penguin  Island  "  has  never  been 
questioned  :  it  is  a  work  of  consummate  genius.  But 
one  recalls  the  famous  statesman  whose  smile  reminded 
Labouchere  of  the  brightness  of  a  coffin-plate. 

In  his  most  hopeful  moment,  Wells  wrote  "In  the 
Days  of  the  Comet,"  where  the  mighty  blazing  star  that 
threatened  the  earth  with  death  and  judgment  proved  to 
be  a  Pentecostal  power.  By  some  chemical  reaction  on 
the  earth's  atmosphere,  mankind  became  suddenly  sane 
and  good.  The  old  base  passions  died  away,  and  the 
Xew  Jerusalem  began  with  a  conflagration  of  all  the 
slums.  Now  in  the  first  half  of  the  book,  Wells  satirises 
the  world  as  we  know  it  to-day.  He  does  it  savagely 
and  thoroughly,  because  he  has  faith  in  our  future 
destiny,  because  he  has  seen  the  vision  of  paradise  on 
earth. 

The  only  alternatives  to  this  sublime  hope  are  (i)  the 
extinction  of  the  race,  and  (2)  the  nightmare  of  Anatole 
France's  fancy.  Wells  sees  the  sun  grow  colder  .... 
sees  mankind  reverting  to  the  life  in  paleolithic  caves  .  .  . 
sees  the  gradual  extermination  of  human  life,  and  even- 
tually the  end  of  all  life  on  the  planet.  If  history  be 
nothing  more  than  the  sordid,  silly  business  which  the 
satirist  describes,  if  human  effort  and  achievement  be  all 
vanity,  if  one  can  explain  everything  as  delusion,  cun- 
ning, roguery,  and  idiotcy  ....  then  the  sooner  it  all 
ends  the  better  for  the  earth  that  bore  us.  In  our  heart 
of  hearts  we  do  not  believe  it.  We  feel  it  is  not  all 
futility.  We  do  not  sit  apart  from  the  rest  with  a 
cynical  curl  upon  our  lips.  We  are  in  the  thick  of  it, 
and  some  dim  instinct  assures  us  that  somehow,  some- 
where, sometime,  the  splendour  that  blazes  in  the  soul 
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o  men  will  survive  the  accidents  of  time  and  space. 
This,  again,  may  be  but  a  foolish  dream. 

VI. 

\\>  must  not  judge  any  man  by  one  work,  least  of  all 
muM  we  judge  Anatole  France.  We  are  all  creatures 
of  moods,  victims  of  transitory  emotions  and  fugitive 
thoughts.  The -sun  may  be  but  a  beacon  :  Sirius  may 
be  but  a  Verey-light  glowing  through  a  brief  space  in  a 
night  battle.  It  seems  rather  odd  that  the  cynic  and  the 
debauchee  should  be  such  excellent  philosophers.  "  It 
is  all  one  a  million  years  hence,"  they  say.  Degenerates 
take  long  vi< 

When  Anatole  France's  irony  becomes  too  intolerable, 
the  average  human  being  feels  tempted  to  hurl  "  Leaves 
of  G;  his  head.  But  the  effort  is  not  necessary  : 

he  has  convicted  himself.  "  I  prefer  the  passion  of  folly 
to  the  wisdom  of  indifference,"  he  once  observed.  His 
Olympian  coldness  left  him  when  he  wrote  "  The  Red 
Lily."  He  flung  philosophy  to  the  winds  and  wrote 
ardently.  Our  libraries  banned  his  book  as  a  piece  of 
voluptuousness.  It  was  his  "  Song  of  Songs,"  but 
"  Penguin  Island"  was  his  "  Ecclesiastes." 

It   is  easy  to  denounce  the  cynic,  easy  to  reject  his 

ism  ;  but  he  still  smiles  and  appears  faintly  ami 
Our  very  indignation  may  be  part  of  the  comedy.  Our 
hopes  may  supply  the  finer  touches  to  the  farce. 
Our  affirmations  of  faith  may  add  piquancy  to  the  joke. 
After  all,  the  fellow  may  be  ri^ht.  Perchance  he  alone 
has  logic  on  his  side?  Let  him  keep  his  logic,  and  be 
damned  to  him  and  it. 


"AMICUS    REDIVIVUS"— AN  ACCOUNT   OF 
GEORGE   DYER. 

By  F.  W.  E.  BARKER. 

A  MONG  the  books  which  have  never  been  written 
and  through  the  loss  of  which  the  gaiety  of  nations 
has  suffered  a  partial  eclipse,  the  Life  of  George  Dyer 
by  Charles  Lamb  deserves  an  honourable  place.  It  is 
true  that  if  this  gay,  fantastic,  humorous  biography  had 
been  delivered  to  the  world  after  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  conceived  the  judicious  and  sober  student  would 
have  shaken  his  head  over  its  shameless  and  exuberant 
lack  of  veracity,  but  he  would  have  concluded  by  accept- 
ing it  in  toto  as  one  of  the  worst  among  biographies  but 
a  whimsical  and  delightful  essay  in  fiction.  "  What  do 
you  think  of  a  life  of  G.  Dyer?  "  writes  Lamb  in  a  letter 
to  Rickman. 

I  can  scarcely  conceive  a  more  amusing  novel.  He  has 
been  connected  with  all  sects  in  the  world  and  he  will  faith- 
fully tell  all  he  knows.  Everybody  will  read  it,  and  if  it  is 
not  done  according  to  my  fancy  I  promise  to  put  him  in  a 
novel  when  he  dies. 

Whether  this  project  would  ever  have  been  fulfilled 
had  circumstances  proved  favourable  may  be  numbered 
among  the  minor  insoluble  problems  of  literature,  but  as 
George  Dyer  outlived  Lamb  by  about  seven  years  the 
opportunity  of  the  biographer  did  not  occur  and  we  are 
left  to  console  ourselves  with  the  somewhat  casual 
references  contained  in  Lamb's  letters  and  two  immortal 
but  more  or  less  fragmentary  sketches  in  the  Essays  of 
Elia.  The  paper  entitled  "Amicus  Redivivus,"  narrating 
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how  Dyer  walked  into  the  New  River  at  Islington  in 
broad  daylight  is  perhaps  the  best  known  of  these,  and, 
like  several  of  Lamb's  essays,  was  elaborated  from  a 
letter  setting  forth  rather  more  accurately  the  facts  of 
the  case. 

The  account  of  the  catastrophe  contained  in  the  essay 
is  almost  too  well  known  to  permit  of  quotation,  but  the 
letter  which  was  addressed  to  Mrs.  Hazlitt  is  hardly  so 
familiar.  From  this  it  appears  that  Lamb  did  not 
actually  witness  the  submersion,  nor  was  he  himself  the 
means  of  effecting  a  rescue. 

What  I  now  tell  you  is  literally  true.  Yesterday  week 
Geor<^  Dyer  called  upon  us  at  one  o'clock  (bright  noonday) 
on  his  way  to  dine  with  Mrs.  Barbauld  at  Newington.  He 
with  Mary  about  half  an  hour  and  took  leave.  The  maid 
him  go  out,  from  her  kitchen  window,  but  suddenly 
losing  sight  of  him,  ran  up  in  a  fright  to  Mary.  G.D.,  instead 
of  keeping  the  slip  that  leads  to  the  gate,  had  deliberately, 
staff  in  hand,  in  broad  open  day,  marched  into  the  New 
River.  He  had  not  his  spectacles  on,  and  you  know  his 
absence.  Who  helped  him  out  they  can  hardly  tell,  but 
between  'em  they  got  him  out,  drenched  thro*  and  thro'.  .  .  . 
the  patient  was  put  between  blankets ;  and  when  I  came  home 
at  4  to  dinner,  I  found  O.D.  a-bed  and  raving,  light-headed, 
with  the  brandy  and  water  which  the  Doctor  had  adminis- 
tered. He  sang,  laughed,  whimpered,  screamed,  babbled  of 
guardian  angels,  would  get  up  and  go  home,  but  we  kept  him 
there  by  force;  and  by  next  morning  he  departed  sober,  and 
seems  to  have  received  no  injury.  All  my  friends  are  open- 
mouthed  about  having  paling  before  the  river;  but  I  cannot 
see  that  because  a  lunatic  chooses  to  walk  into  a  river  with 
eyes  open  at  mid  day.  I  am  any  the  more  likely  to  be 
drowned  in  it.  coniii;  it  midnight. 

I  he  incident  serves  fitly  to  introduce  D\  <-r  as  the 
friend  of  Lamb  —  the  beloved  and  honoured  friend  and 
at  th«'  same  time  the  object  through  many  years  of 
niittent  shafts  of  characteristic  wit  and  humour. 
The  most  cordial  admiration  of  Lamb's  genius  for 
innocent  fun  need  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  some  of 
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his  experiments  on  Dyer  were  verging  on  the  limits  of 
good  taste.  It  is  impossible  to  refrain  from  a  smile  when 
we  read  of  the  guileless  man  trudging  to  Primrose  Hill 
at  break  of  day  in  order  to  witness  the  Shah  of  Persia, 
who  was  then  on  a  visit  to  London,  performing  his 
devotions  to  the  Sun,  or  rushing  to  Leigh  Hunt  with 
the  information  just  gleaned  from  Lamb  that  Lord 
Castlereagh  had  confessed  to  the  authorship  of  the 
Waverlev  Novels,  but  if  Dyer  had  been  one  of  those 
obnoxious  individuals  who  rush  in  habitually  where 
angels  fear  to  tread  and  require  putting  in  their  proper 
places  from  time  to  time  in  the  interests  of  society  instead 
of,  as  he  actually  was,  one  of  the  most  harmless  and  most 
diffident  of  mortals,  we  should  be  able  to  appreciate 
some  of  these  jokes  with  less  qualified  enjoyment.  Of 
course  Lamb  was. not  by  any  means  the  only  sinner  in 
this  respect.  There  is  evidence  that  Dyer's  amiable 
spirit  was  somewhat  ruffled  at  times  by  the  advantage 
taken  of  his  too  credulous  innocence,  accentuated  as  this 
was  by  physical  disabilities,  and  several  kindly  references 
by  Hazlitt  and  at  least  one  letter  from  Lamb  appear  to 
have  been  prompted  by  a  consciousness  of  this  feeling. 
In  Hazlitt's  essay  on  "  The  Prose  Style  of  Poets,"  first 
published  in  The  Plain  Speaker,  though  Dyer's  name  is 
not  mentioned,  his  amiable  qualities  and  eccentricities 
are  summed  up  writh  sympathetic  appreciation,  and  if  on 
one  or  two  occasions  Lamb  suffered  the  spirit  of  Puck 
to  run  riot  without  restraint  in  the  way  of  practical  joking 
he  made  ample  amends  in  tributes  of  generous  affection 
in  his  writings.  The  pleasing  reference  to  Dyer's 
habitual  pursuits  in  the  essay  already  referred  to  shows 
how  genuine  was  the  mutual  bond  of  sympathy  in  the 
things  that  make  for  friendship. 

A  pulse  assuredly  was  felt  along  the  line  of  the  Elysiaii 
shades  when  the  near  arrival  of  G.D.  was  announced  by  no 
equivocal  indications.  From  their  seats  of  Asphodel  arose 
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the  gentler  and  the  graver  ghosts— poet,  or  historian  of 
Grecian  or  of  Roman  lore— to  crown  with  unfading  chaplets 
the  half-finished  love-labours  of  their  unwearied  scholiast. 
Him  Mark  land  expected — him  Tyrwhitt  hoped  to  encounter — 
him  the  sweet  lyrist  of  Peter  House,  whom  he  had  barely  seen 
upon  earth,  with  newest  airs  prepared  to  greet;  and  patron  of 
the  gentle  Christ's  boy — who  should  have  been  his  patron 
through  life— the  mild  Askew,  with  longing  aspirations  leaned 
foremost  from  his  venerable  ^Esculapian  chair,  to  welcome 
into  that  happy  company  the  matured  virtues  of  the  man, 
Tide:  scions  in  the  boy  he  himself  upon  earth  had  so 
prophetically  fed  and  watered. 

An  equally  pleasing  note  is  sounded  in  "  Oxford  in 
the  Vacation." 

D.   is  delightful  anywhere,   but  he  is  at  the  best  in   such 
-  these  .  .  .  He  cares  not  much  for  Bath.     He  is  out 
of  hi<  element  at  Buxton,  at  Scarborough,  or  Harrogate.     The 
m  and  the  Isis  are  to  him  "  better  than  all  the  waters  of 
Damascus."     On  the  Muses  hill  he  is  happy  and  good,  as  one 
of  the  Shepherds  on  the  Delectable  mountains;  and  when  he 
goes  about  with  you  to  show  you  the  halls  and  colleges  you 
think  you  have  with  you  the  Interpreter  at  the  House  Beau- 
tiful. 

These    fragmentary    glimpses    are    supplemented    by 
numerous    anecdotes   and    references    in    contemporary 
writings    which    bear    the   same    witness    to   an   almost 
lible     simplicity     in     worldly    affairs,    an    equally 
astonishing    absence    of    mind    and    a    nature    entirely 
amiable   and   universally  beloved.     Leigh   Hunt   in   his 
autobiography    refers    to    Dyer    "  whose    life    was   one 
unbroken  dream  of  learning  and  goodness,"  and  again 
under  the  pseudonym   of  Goodall   in    the  story  entitled 
k  Abbot's  Hreakfast."  where  an  instance  of  D 
nee  of  mind  is  narrated   at    length,   his  rhara<  ' 
med  up  >n  of  better  bred  Dominie  Sampan 

Idsmith   \\ith   the  genius  taken   out   of  him  but    the 
•  1    of   the   dustv    hea-  book- 

stalls and  thr   Kritish   Museum."      Couden  Clarke  v 
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of  the  sweet  look  of  kindliness,  simple  goodness  and 
almost  childlike  guilelessness  that  characterised  him  at 
all  periods  of  his  life,  and  in  more  than  one  reference 
Hazlitt,  while  showing  himself  fully  conscious  of  Dyer's 
intellectual  shortcomings,  directs  our  vision  to  the 
essential  goodness  that  lay  partially  obscured  amid  the 
wrappings  of  a  hundred  pathetic  absurdities  and  inepti- 
tudes. 

In  view  of  such  testimony  from  some  of  the  choi 
spirits  of  the  age  a  brief  account  of  Dyer's  history  and 
any  claim  he  may  have  to  our  consideration  as  an  author 
will  not  be  out  of  place. 

George  Dyer  was  born  in  London  on  the  I5th  March, 
!755>  and  was  therefore  almost  exactly  twenty  years 
older  than  Lamb.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of 
a  watchman  at  Wapping,  and  was  sent  to  school  by 
some  charitable  ladies  who  obtained  a  nomination  to 
Christ's  Hospital  when  he  was  seven  years  of  age.  He 
stayed  at  the  school  until  he  was  nineteen,  and  was  head 
of  the  school  for  a  considerable  time.  The  physician  to 
Christ's  Hospital  at  that  time  was  Anthony  Askew,  the 
well-known  collector  of  rare  editions  and  curious  manu- 
scripts, and  the  passage  already  quoted  from  the  essay 
"Amicus  Redivivus,"  refers  to  the  kindly  notice  taken 
of  Dyer  by  the  friendly  physician  who  allowed  him 
access  to  his  ample  library  and  encouraged  him  in  his 
classical  studies.  In  1774  Dyer  entered  Emmanuel 
College,  Cambridge,  of  which  the  eccentric  Richard 
Farmer  was  at  that  time  master.  Farmer  had  frequently 
visited  Anthony  Askew,  and  doubtless  was  already 
acquainted  with  Dyer  who  became  a  favourite  of  his  at 
Cambridge.  Like  Askew,  Farmer  possessed  an  exten- 
sive library  which  was  particularly  rich  in  scarce  tracts 
and  old  English  literature.  In  passing  it  may  be  noted 
that  he  was  author  of  an  essay  on  Shakespeare,  in  which 
he  demonstrated  the  now  somewhat  obvious  fact  that  the 
poet's  knowledge  of  classic  history  was  obtained  through 
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the  aid  of  translations.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  man 
of  nice  discrimination  in  essential  matters,  for  we  are 
told  he  was  a  lover  of  old  port,  old  books  and  old  clothes, 
and  that  there  were  three  things  which  no  one  could 
persuade  him  to  do,  namely,  to  rise  in  the  mornings,  to 
go  to  bed  at  night,  and  to  settle  an  account.  His 
biography  was  written  by  Dyer  in  the  "Annual  Necro- 
logy." Under  his  congenial  influence  Dyer  studied 
diligently  at  Cambridge  and  took  his  B.A.  degree  in 
1778.  In  the  following  yea'r  he  became  usher  in  the 
Grammar  School  at  Dedham  in  Essex,  but  this  engage- 
ment only  lasted  for  a  brief  period,  and  we  next  hear  of 
him  as  tutor  to  the  numerous  family  of  the  Reverend 
Robert  Robinson,  who  was  at  that  time  minister  to  a 
Baptist  congregation  at  Chesterton.  Robinson  enjoyed 
a  reputation  in  his  day  both  as  preacher  and  author,  and 
Dyer  edited  his  "  History  of  Baptism  "  and  his  "  Eccle- 
siastical Researches,"  and  also  wrote  his  life  in  1796. 
According  to  Henry  Crabb  Robinson  this  work  was 
spoken  of  by  Wordsworth  and  Samuel  Parr  as  one  of 
the  best  biographies  in  the  language.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  this  opinion  has  long  since  been  discredited,  and 
is  now  only  noteworthy  as  supplying  an  example,  if  such 
were  needed,  of  the  fallibility  of  contemporary  criticism. 
Dyer  was  indeed  peculiarly  unsuited  to  write  a  biography 
of  Robinson,  for  the  latter  was  possessed  of  a  consider- 
able faculty  of  caustic  humour,  and  Dyer's  lack  of  any 
sense  of  humour  was  so  pronounced  that  it  might  almost 
be  called  a  positive  rather  than  a  negative  quality. 
Si. me  rather  amusing  examples  of  the  Reverend  Robert 
Robinson's  humour  may  be  found  in  Crabb  Robinson's 
diary. 

About  the  time  of  Dyer's  introduction  into  his  family 

Robinson  became  a  t'nitari.m,  and  his  influence  canned 

to  adopt   the   same   creed.     This   change   in    his 

ious  views  necessitated  a  rearrangement  of  D 

3  for  he  had  intended  to  take  orders  in  the   Kstah- 
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lished  Church.  After  spending  some  time  in  retirement 
at  Swavesey  near  Cambridge,  he  again  became  an  usher, 
this  time  in  the  school  of  Dr.  Ryland  at  Northampton. 
This  was  his  final  essay  in  teaching,  and  in  1792  he 
immigrated  to  London  and  took  up  his  abode  in 
Clifford's  Inn  where  he  resided  to  the  end  of  his  days. 

Dyer's  career  as  an  usher  is  parodied  by  Lamb  in  the 
first  version  of  "  Oxford  in  the  Vacation."  The  passage 
was  aiterwards  suppressed  but  has  since  been  reprinted 
together  with  Dyer's  letter  of  protest  which  led  to  its 
suppression. 

D.  commenced  life,  after  a  course  of  hard  study  in  the 
"  House  of  pure  Emmanuel,"  as  usher  to  a  knavish  fanatic 
schoolmaster  at  -  —  ,  at  a  salary  of  eight  pounds  per  annum 
with  board  and  lodging.  Of  this  poor  stipend,  he  never 
received  above  half  in  all  the  laborious  years  he  served  this 
man.  He  tells  a  pleasant  anecdote,  that  when  poverty,  staring 
out  at  his  ragged  knees,  has  sometimes  compelled  him, 
against  the  modesty  of  his  nature,  to  hint  at  arrears,  Dr. 
-  would  take  no  immediate  notice,  but,  after  supper,  when 
the  school  was  called  together  to  evensong,  he  would  never 
fail  to  introduce  some  instructive  homily  against  riches  and 
the  corruption  of  the  heart  occasioned  through  the  desire  of 
them — ending  with  "  Lord,  keep  thy  servants,  above  all 
things,  from  the  heinous  sin  of  avarice.  Having  food  and 
raiment,  let  us  therewithal  be  content.  Give  me  A  gar's 
wish"* — and  the  like;  which  to  the  little  auditory,  sounded 
like  a  doctrine  full  of  Christian  prudence  and  simplicity — 
but  to  poor  D.  was  a  receipt  in  full  for  that  quarter's  demand 
at  least. 

The  fiction  embodied  in  this  account  was  too  much  for 
Dyer's  primitive  ideal  of  truth  naked  and  unashamed. 
A  friend  named  William  King  appears  to  have  sent  him 
a  copy  of  the  London  Magazine  containing  the  article  in 
question,  and  Dyer  wrote  a  letter  in  return  setting  forth 

*  Lamb  has  made  a  slip  here — it  should  be  Agur's  wish  : 
*'  Give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches,  feed  me  with  food  con- 
venient for  me."-  Proverbs  xxx.  8. 
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in  considerable  detail  the  facts  of  the  case.  It  appears 
that  Lamb  had  confused  the  two  situations  in  which 
Dyer  had  served  as  an  usher.  In  the  earlier  of  these  to 
which  Lamb  professedly  referred  the  salary  paid  to  Dyer 
was  considerably  in  excess  of  the  paltry  sum  mentioned 
in  the  essay,  and  Dyer's  recollections  of  Dr.  Grimwood, 
the  headmaster,  are  of  an  emphatically  pleasant  and  even 
grateful  nature.  As  regards  Dr.  Ryland,  the  proprietor 
of  the  second  establishment,*  Lamb's  pleasantries  are 
equally  undeserved,  for  though  the  salary  received  by 
Dyer  in  this  position  was  nominal,  or  even  at  times 
non-existent,  Dyer  states  that  his  position  was  rather  that 
of  a  student  than  an  usher,  that  the  arrangement  was 
made  for  his  own  convenience  and  was  fully  agreeable 
to  both  parties.  At  the  same  time,  however,  he  confesses 
that  in  unguarded  moments  he  may  have  alluded  to  some 
of  Dr.  Ryland's  idiosyncracies  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
supply  some  foundation  for  Lamb's  fanciful  super- 
structure. The  incident  causes  us  to  reflect  that  various 
worthy  persons  might  have  felt  themselves  aggrieved 
with  some  reason  if  Lamb's  projected  biography  had 
taken  shape. 

Romance  appears  to  have  entered  into  Dyer's  life 
while  he  resided  with  Dr.  Ryland.  The  latter  had  a 
stepdaughter,  Ann  Isabella  Stott  by  name,  and  both 
Dyer  and  his  colleague,  whose  name  was  John  Clarke, 
became  enamoured  of  this  young  lady.  Dyer  did  not 
venture  to  declare  his  love  but  Clarke  made  proposals 
which  were  accepted,  and  Charles  Cowden  Clarke  was 
a  son  of  the  marriage  that  ensued.  In  the  "  Recollec- 
tions of  Writers,"  of  which  he  was  joint  author,  are 
embodied  reminiscences  of  George  Dyer,  and  among 
these  we  are  told  that  some  lime  after  the  death  of  the 
author's  father  Dver  confided  to  him  the  secret  of  his 
hful  affection  for  his  mm  her.  and  enquired  if,  as  a 
free  from  pecuniary  anxiety,  Diving  as 
his  reason  for  the  enquiry  his  intention  of  offering  her 
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his  hand  if  her  circumstances  were  straitened.  On  being 
assured  of  her  comfortable  condition  he  begged  her  son 
to  keep  the  interview  a  secret,  and  the  subject  was  never 
mentioned  between  them  again.  "  His  delicacy,  con- 
stancy and  chivalry  of  feeling  equalled  his  generosity, " 
says  Cowden  Clarke  by  way  of  comment  on  this  incident. 
After  settling  in  London  Dyer  occupied  himself  in 
various  kinds  of  literary  work.  He  might  justly  be 
described  as  a  literary  hack,  for  he  certainly  laboured 
hard  during  many  years  and  at  no  time  succeeded  in 
raising  himself  into  prosperous  circumstances.  In  the 
essay  on  "  Oxford  in  the  Vacation,"  Lamb  describes 
him  as  "  drudging  at  low  rates  for  unappreciating  book- 
sellers— wasting  his  fine  erudition  in  silent  corrections 
of  the  classics,  and  in  those  unostentatious  but  solid 
services  to  learning  which  commonly  fall  to  the  lot  of 
laborious  scholars  who  have  not  the  art  to  sell  themselves 
to  best  advantage,"  and  in  a  letter  to  Manning  he 
expresses  himself  on  the  same  subject  with  even  more 
significance.  "George  Dyer's  pockets  and  -  -'s  brains 
are  two  things  in  nature  which  do  not  abhor  a  vacuum.'* 
Mrs.  de  Morgan,  who  was  born  in  1809  when  Dyer 
would  be  54  years  of  age,  informs  us  that  in  her  young 
days  Dyer  lived  in  a  dirt  begrimed  house  in  Clifford's 
Inn  and  was  supposed  to  be  cared  for  by  relations  "who 
received  money  for  taking  no  care  of  him."  That  he  did 
not  possess  the  faculty  of  selling  his  wares  to  the  best 
advantage  is  quite  in  keeping  with  all  we  know  of  Dyer's 
modest  unassuming  worth  and  utter  indifference  to 
material  considerations.  It  is  quite  possible,  however, 
that  as  in  the  case  of  Goldsmith  he  was  better  paid  than 
his  circumstances  would  suggest,  for  in  the  letter  to 
William  King  already  referred  to  he  entered  a  protest 
against  the  imputation  that  his  work  was  underpaid,  and 
we  know  from  many  sources  that  his  habits  were  improvi- 
dent in  the  extreme,  though  in  a  manner  always  credit- 
able to  his  good  nature.  We  are  told  he  would  literally 
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give  awav  his  last  guinea.  C'owden  Clarke  narrates  how 
on  <>nr  occasion  during  his  less  prosperous  days  he  went 
to  the  coach  office  in  London  intending  to  ride  to  Cam- 
bridge, hut  meeting  an  old  friend  in  needy  circumstances 
ive  to  this  friend  the  money  intended  for  his  fare 
and  himself  walked  to  Cambridge.  "  God  never  put  a 
kinder  heart  into  flesh  of  man  than  George  Dyer,"  writes 
Lamb,  and  the  witness  of  all  his  friends  is  unanimous 
to  the  same  effect. 

It  is  probably  impossible  at  this  time  to  trace  all  the 
pro. I  nets  of   Dyer's  pen,  but  he  appears  to  have  been 
antly  employed  during  many  years.     We  are  told 
ntributed  all  that  was  original  in  Valpy's  edition  of 
the  classics  which  was  published  in  141  volumes  between 
1809  and  1831.    He  also  contributed  to  the  New  Monthly, 
Analytical   and    Critical    Reviews,    Leigh    Hunt's 
'tor,     and     the     Gentleman's     Magazine,     besides 
making  indices,  correcting  for  the  press,  and  accumu- 
lating materials  for  a  bibliographical  work  which  was 
never   published.     In    addition    he   was   author   of   the 
following,    which    are    of    a    sufficiently    miscellaneous 
character  :  — 

"  Inquiry  into  the  nature  of  Subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine 
articles."  (1789.)  Second  edition  with  many  additions. 
(1792.) 

Poems  consisting  of  Odes  and  Elegies  (1792). 

be  complaints  of  the  Poor  People  of  England"  (remarks 
on  many  questions  of  social  and  political  reform,  1793). 

"Account  of  New  South  Wales  and  State  of  the  Convicts  " 

(compiled    from    various    private    journals with 

•acterof  Thomas  Fysche  Palmer,   1794). 

"  I>i<     rtation  on  Theory  and  Practice  of  Benevolence  "  (1795). 

"  M  Life  and  Writings  of  Robert  Robinson  "  (1796), 

"  The  Poet's  Fate— a  Poetical  Dialogue"  (1797). 

the  People  of  Great  Hritain  on  the   Doctrine  of 
Ubel  "  (1799). 

Poems  (1801). 

Poems  and  Critical  Essays  (1802). 
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11  Poetics,  or  a  Series  of  Poems  and  Disquisitions  on  Poetry  " 
(1812). 

"  Four  Letters  on  the  English  Constitution"  (1812). 

"  History  of  the  University  and  Colleges  of  Cambridge, 
including  notices  relating  to  the  Founders  and  Eminent 
Men."  2  vols  (1814.) 

"Address  to  the  Subscribers  to  the  Privileges  "  (1823). 

"  Privileges  of  the  University  of  Cambridge — a  calendar  of 
documents  with  an  English  and  Latin  dissertation"  (1824). 

"Academic  Unity — being  the  substance  of  the  Latin  disserta- 
tion aforementioned,  with  a  preface  on  dissenting  Colleges 
and  the  London  University  "  (1827). 

It  only  remains  to  add  that  Dyer  is  reputed  to  have 
left  a  manuscript  autobiography  which  would  probably 
have  proved  more  interesting  than  all  his  other  writings, 
but  unfortunately  this  has  never  been  found. 

It  may  be  said  at  once  that  as  a  man  of  letters  Dyer 
has  no  claim  to  our  consideration  at  the  present  day. 
His  poems  are  at  best  a  respectable  sort  of  prose  put 
into  the  form  of  verse.  One  feels  when  reading  them 
that  if  he  had  lived  a  hundred  years  earlier  he  would 
almost  certainly  have  figured  in  the  Dunciad  along  with 
so  many  other  humdrum  pen  drivers  gifted  with  industry 
enough  but  unhappily  devoid  of  genius. 

Nor  does  he  seem  to  have  been  conscious  at  any  time 
of  his  own  lack  of  genuine  poetic  spirit  or  endowed  with 
any  real  faculty  of  discrimination  as  to  the  nature  of 
what  he  lacked.  Lamb  tells  us  he  was  possessed  of  a 
pleasant  conviction  that  a  poem  was  a  poem,  his  own  as 
good  as  anybody's  and  anybody's  as  good  as  his  own, 
and  even  his  rhymes,  like  fashionable  man  and  wife, 
keep  a  comfortable  distance  apart.  The  long  protracted 
labour  which  preceded  the  publication  of  the  poems  in 
1801  was,  however,  the  occasion  of  an  incident  which 
appealed  irresistibly  to  Lamb's  sense  of  humour  and 
together  with  his  involuntary  immersion  has  installed 
Dyer  for  all  time  in  his  own  small  niche  in  the  temple 
of  literarv  oddities. 
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In  October,  1796,  an  announcement  appeared  in  the 
Monthly  Magazine  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  George  Dyer 
was  preparing  a  series  of  publications  consisting  of 
satires,  odes  and  elegies,  two  of  which  would  shortly 
appear  under  the  titles  of  "  Poet's  Fate  "  and  "  Poetic 
Sympathies."  Two  years  passed  and  it  was  then 
announced  that  the  plan  of  publication  had  been  altered 
and  the  first  volume  of  poems  would  appear  in  a  month. 
In  June,  1799,  another  advertisement  appeared  in  the 
form  of  a  letter  from  Dyer  to  the  public  to  the  effect  that 
publication  was  deferred  for  a  further  six  months,  but 
that  two  volumes  of  poems  with  a  preface  would  be 
issued  in  the  following  winter.  In  1800  the  first  volume 
was  ready,  and  it  was  the  preface  to  this  volume  which 
brought  the  author  to  the  verge  of  distraction  and  was 
the  cause  of  so  much  amusement  to  Lamb. 

It  appears  that  when  the  proof  sheets  of  this  volume 
had  been  sent  to  the  press  and  500  copies  had  been 
printed,  the  author  discovered  in  one  of  those  tragic 
moments  of  perspicuity  with  which  the  gods  occasionally 
perplex  the  too  ardent  searcher  after  truth,  that  the  very 
first  page  of  the  preface  contained  a  fallacy  which  might 
seriously  mislead  the  reading  public.  There  is  a 
humorous  account  of  the  episode  in  a  letter  from  Lamb 
to  Manning  in  which  we  have  a  picture  of  Dyer  in  the 
dirtirst  and  most  dishevelled  condition  as  regards 
wearing  apparel  and  in  the  most  frenzied  excitable  state 
of  mind  that  ever  afflicted  a  poet  or  even  a  poetaster. 
There  were  80  pages  of  preface  and  the  whole  must  be 
expunged.  His  friends  were  united  in  remonstrance, 
and  this  does  not  astonish  us  when  we  find  that  the 
researches  of  discerning  critics  have  failed  to  discover 
the  peccant  passage.  Protest,  however,  was  in  vain,  the 
hen,  as  I. ami)  d«>li^hted  to  call  him,  proved  as 
obstinate  as  a  primitive  Christian,  and  the  preface  was 
condemned  to  the  flames  with  an  inflexible  resolution 
worthy  of  the  Christians  of  a  somewhat  Liter  age.  This 
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naturally  delayed  still  further  the  publication  of  the 
poems,  and  the  culminating  scene  in  the  farcical  tragi- 
comedy is  narrated  by  Lamb  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
Rickman  at  a  somewhat  later  date  :  — 

'Twas  on  Tueesday  week  the  poor  heathen  scrambled  up  to 
my  door  about  breakfast  time.  He  came  thro'  a  violent  rain 
with  no  neckcloth  on,  and  a  beard  that  made  him  a  spectacle 
to  men  and  angels  and  tapped  at  the  door.  Mary  opened  it 
and  he  stood  stark  still  and  held  a  paper  in  his  hand  import- 
ing that  he  had  been  ill  with  a  fever.  He  either  wouldn't  or 
couldn't  speak  except  by  signs.  When  you  went  to  comfort 
him  he  put  his  hand  upon  his  heart  and  shook  his  head  and 
told  us  his  complaint  lay  where  no  medicines  could  reach  it. 
I  was  despatched  for  Dr.  Dale,  Mr.  Phillips  of  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard,  and  Mr.  Frend,  who  is  to  be  his  executor. 
George  solemnly  delivered  into  Mr.  Frend's  hands  and  mine 
an  old  burnt  preface  that  had  been  in  the  fire  with  injunctions 
which  we  solemnly  vowed  to  obey  that  it  should  be  printed 
after  his  death  with  his  last  corrections,  and  that  some  account 
should  be  given  to  the  world  why  he  had  not  fulfilled  his 
engagement  with  subscribers.  Having  done  this  and  bor- 
rowed two  guineas  of  his  bookseller  (to  whom  he  imparted 
in  confidence  that  he  should  leave  a  great  many  loose  papers 
behind  him  which  would  only  want  methodizing  and  arrang- 
ing to  prove  very  lucrative  to  any  bookseller  after  his  death) 
he  laid  himself  down  on  my  bed  in  a  mood  of  complacent 
resignation.  By  the  aid  of  meat  and  drink  put  into  him  (for 
I  all  along  suspected  a  vacuum)  he  was  enabled  to  sit  up  in 
the  evening,  but  he  had  not  got  the  better  of  his  intolerable 
fear  of  dying;  he  expressed  such  philosophic  indifference  in 
his  speech  and  such  frightened  apprehensions  in  his  phy- 
siognomy that  if  he  had  truly  been  dying  and  I  had  known 
it  I  could  not  have  kept  my  countenance.  In  particular  when 
the  Doctor  came  and  ordered  him  to  take  little  white  powders 
(I  suppose  of  chalk  or  alum  to  humour  him)  he  eyed  him  with 
a  suspicion  I  could  not  account  for;  he  has  since  explained 
that  he  took  it  for  granted  Dr.  Dale  knew  his  situation  and 
had  ordered  him  these  powders  to  hasten  his  departure  that 
he  might  suffer  as  little  pain  as  possible.  Think  what  an 
aspect  the  heathen  put  on  with  these  fears  upon  a  dirty  face. 
....  The  fact  was  he  had  not  had  a  good  meal  for  some 
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days,  and  his  little  dirty  niece  told  us  that  unless  he  dines 
out  he  subsists  on  tea  and  gruels.  And  he  corroborated  this 
tale  by  ever  and  anon  complaining  of  sensations  of  gnawing 
which  he  felt  about  his  heart,  which  he  mistook  his  stomach 
to  be,  and  sure  enough  these  gnawings  were  dissipated  after 

a  meal  or  two He  is  got  quite  well  again  by  nursing 

and  chirps  of  odes  and  lyric  poetry  the  day  long  he  is  to  go 
out  of  town  on  Monday,  and  with  him  goes  the  dirty  train  of 
his  papers  and  books  which  followed  him  to  our  house.  I 
shall  not  be  sorry  when  he  takes  his  nipt  carcase  out  of  my 
bed,  which  it  has  occupied,  .uul  vanishes  with  all  his  Lyric 
lumber,  but  I  will  endeavour  to  bring  him  in  future  into  a 
method  of  dining  at  least  once  a  day. 

The  humour  of  such  a  situation  might  be  expected  to 
appeal  with  considerable  force  to  the  man  who  confessed 
to  having  perpetrated  a  pun  at  a  funeral,  but  there  is 
probably  no  material  exaggeration  in  the  account,  for 
numerous  anecdotes  from  various  sources  afford  evidence 
of  Dyer's  eccentricities.  Leigh  Hunt's  story,  entitled 
"  Jack  Abbot's  Breakfast,"  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made,  was  founded  on  an  experience  of 
:er,  who  accepted  an  invitation  to  breakfast  with 
onlv  to  discover  that  although  the  invitation  was 
not  twenty-four  hours  old  Dyer  had  entirely  forgotten 
it  and  was  by  no  means  prepared  for  a  visitor.  Procter 
pretended  to  make  a  meal  from  the  scanty  fare  available, 
but  as  soon  as  he  could  decently  slip  away  he  adjourned 
to  a  coffee  tavern  hard  by.  I  lere  he  was  enjoying  a 
substantial  breakfast  when  Dyer  walked  in  and  recog- 
nising Procter  accosted  him  in  a  manner  which  plainly 
showed  he  had  no  recollection  of  their  having  already 
met  that  morning.  This  anecdote  is  {viralleled  by  one 
narrated  by  Lamb  in  "  Oxford  in  the  Vacation  "  to  the 
effect  that  D\«T  made  a  call  on  his  friend  Basil  Montague 
and  hem  med  that  the  family  was  away  and  not 

likely  to  return  for  at  least  a  week,  he  expressed  his  regret 
with  due  concern  and  entered  his  name  in  the  visitors' 
book.  Two  or  three  hours  later  in  the  course  of  his 
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peregrinations  he  found  himself  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood and  bethought  himself  that  it  would  be  a  friendly 
office  to  call  on  his  friend  Basil  Montague.  Being 
informed  a  second  time  that  the  family  was  not  at  home 
he  asked  for  pen  and  book  and  was  about  to  inscribe  his 
name  when  he  beheld  his  previous  entry  staring  him  in 
the  face.  It  was  probably  this  absence  of  mind  rather 
than  actual  necessity  which  occasioned  Dyer's  dog  to 
suffer  from  short  rations  at  times.  The  dog's  real  name 
was  Tobit  and  Lamb  significantly  rechristened  him 
Nobit. 

A  comical  anecdote  is  narrated  by  Edmund  Oilier  to 
the  effect  that  after  spending  an  evening  at  Leigh  Hunt's 
house  Dyer  returned  some  time  after  the  family  had 
retired  for  the  night  and  on  Hunt  enquiring  what  was 
the  matter,  "  I  think,  sir,"  said  Dyer,  in  his  simpering 
apologetic  way,  "  I  think  I  have  left  one  of  my  shoes 
behind  me."  He  had  shuffled  it  off  under  the  table  and 
had  not  discovered  his  loss  until  he  had  travelled  a 
considerable  distance  homewards.  It  was  inevitable 
perhaps  that  such  a  nature  should  be  the  butt  of  innum- 
erable experiments  of  a  friendly  facetious  sort.  Among 
the  best  known  of  these  we  find  Lamb  testing  Dyer's 
unshakable  faith  in  the  goodness  of  human  nature  by 
asking  him  shortly  after  the  publication  of  De  Quincey's 
essay  on  "  Murder  as  a  Fine  Art,"  what  he  thought  of 
Williams,  who  it  will  be  remembered  had  murdered  two 
whole  families  without  the  slightest  provocation  and 
under  circumstances  of  the  most  heartless  brutality. 
After  weighing  the  question  with  deliberation  Dyer's 
reply  was  forthcoming  :  "  I  should  think,  Mr.  Lamb,  he 
must  have  been  rather  an  eccentric  character." 

When  Lord  Stanhope  died  Dyer's  name  was  in  his 
will  among  the  executors  and  residuary  legatees,  and 
although  Dyer  repudiated  the  executorship  and  refused 
the  legacy,  the  heir  insisted  on  allowing  him  an  annuity, 
which  was  supplemented  by  certain  friends  in  such  a 
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manner  as  to  render  his  later  years  comparatively 
comfortable.  It  was  shortly  after  this  that  Lamb 
enquired  solemnly  of  Dyer  as  to  the  truth  of  a  rumour 
he  had  heard  to  the  effect  that  Dyer  was  about  to  have  a 
peerage  conferred  upon  him.  "  O  dear  no,  Mr.  Lamb, 
I  couldn't  think  of  such  a  thing — it  is  not  true,  I  assure 
you,"  replied  Dyer.  "  I  thought  not,"  said  Lamb,  "and 
I  contradict  it  wherever  I  go,  but  the  Government  will 
not  ask  your  consent — they  may  raise  you  to  the  peerage 
without  your  ever  knowing  it."  "I  hope  not,  Mr. 
Lamb,  indeed,  indeed,  I  hope  not,  it  would  not  suit  me 
at  all." 

An  amusing  anecdote  is  told  in  the  Reminiscences  of 
Mrs.  de  Morgan.  This  lady  was  a  daughter  of  the 
Reverend  William  Frend,  a  mathematician  of  some  note 
in  his  day  and  Dyer's  intimate  friend  during  many  years. 

"At  one  period  of  his  life,"  she  writes,  "  Dyer  was  a  Baptist 
Minister.  I  have  seen  his  consternation  and  alarm  when 
thus  reminded  of  his  ministrations  by  my  father. 

WILLIAM  FREND  :  '  You  know,  Dyer,  that  was  before  you 
drowned  the  woman.' 

G.  DYER  :  '  I  never  drowned  any  woman.' 

WILLIAM  FREND:  'You  have  forgotten.'  To  the  company 
generally  :  '  Dyer  had  taken  the  woman's  hand  and  made  her 
dip  in  the  water,  he  then  pronounced  the  blessing  and  left 
her  there.' 

G.  DYER  (troubled)  :  '  No,  no,  you  are  joking,  it  could  not 
be.'  " 

It  is  satisfactory  to  know  ili.it  Dyer's  really  serious 
concern  was  ^»m«  v.h.ii  allavrd  b\  Frend's  conceding  the 
possibility  of  ihr  woman  escaping  with  a  cold. 

«T   was    not    remarkable   for   his   attention    to   the 
Qioetitt   <>t    d  ralfmird    has   described    his    gaunt, 

awkward  figure  set  off  by  trousers  too  short  and  a  rusty 
as    much    t<x>   lar^e    for    the    wearer,    and    Crabb 
Robinson   informs   us   that    hr   was   not   sensible  of  any 
improprirt\    in    wearing  a   dirty   shirt   or   a    ragged  coat. 
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His  neglect  in  these  respects  extended  to  his  dwelling 
and  all  that  it  contained.  If  Dyer  had  a  place  for  every- 
thing the  place  allotted  was  by  no  means  in  accordance 
with  conventional  ideas.  Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas,  who  has 
collected  many  amusing  anecdotes  relating  to  Dyer  in 
his  admirable  life  of  Charles  Lamb,  tells  us  that  Mary 
Lamb  and  Mrs.  Hazlitt  once  prepared  a  pleasant  surprise 
by  sewing  up  numerous  holes  in  the  upholstery  of  his 
favourite  chair,  but  Dyer's  pleasure  did  not  equal  their 
expectation,  for  each  of  the  holes  so  mended  had  been 
the  appointed  resting  place  for  a  favourite  book. 

Something  has  been  said  of  an  early  love  affair,  and 
this  was  by  no  means  the  only  episode  of  the  kind  in 
Dyer's  life.  We  are  told  he  proposed  marriage  to  the 
widow  of  Gilbert  Wakefield,  at  whose  house  he  was  a 
frequent  visitor,  but  the  venture  was  more  unfortunate 
than  the  earlier  experience  when  he  did  not  venture  at 
all,  for  the  lady  was  greatly  annoyed,  and  it  was  a 
considerable  time  before  he  was  allowed  to  resume  his 
visits  to  her  house. 

In  spite  of  these  misadventures,  however,  Dyer  was 
not  fated  to  die  a  bachelor,  though  he  may  well  have 
thought  he  would  not  live  till  he  was  married,  for  it  was 
not  until  he  was  close  upon  70  years  of  age  that  he  was 
courted  in  his  turn.  Mrs.  de  Morgan  tells  how  a  widow 
who  lived  in  the  chambers  opposite  to  his  own  watched 
him  going  in  and  out  and  saw  his  quiet  harmless  ways. 
She  said  she  could  not  bear  to  see  the  poor  gentleman  so 
neglected.  "  So  she  made  acquaintance  with  him, 
invited  him  across  the  Inn,  and  gave  him  tea  and  hot 
cakes  and  muffins."  After  this  promising  beginning  it 
is  only  necessary  to  add  that  the  lady  was  already  a 
widow  for  the  third  time,  and  the  conclusion  of  the 
courtship  is  foreseen.  Dyer's  friends  were  somewhat 
alarmed  for  the  welfare  of  the  kindly  old  man  when  they 
first  heard  of  these  advances,  but  alarm  was  needless,  for 
contrary  to  Mr.  Weller's  unhappy  experience,  the  design- 
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ing  widow  turned  out  to  be  a  sensible,  kind-hearted 
woman,  who  transformed  the  neglected  old  bookworm 
into  "  a  fine  looking,  well  dressed  elderly  man  beaming 
with  kindness  and  happiness."  In  spite  of  her  being  so 
very  much  a  widow  the  lady  was  destined  to  outlive 
Dyer  by  twenty  years.  She  died  at  the  age  of  99,  and 
Crabb  Robinson  records  a  visit  paid  to  her  six  months 
before  her  death.  It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  the 
last  letter  written  by  Charles  Lamb  was  addressed  to 
Mrs.  Dyer. 

George  Dyer  died  in  1841,  shortly  before  reaching  the 
age  of  86,  and  sixteen  years  after  the  marriage  took  place. 

I  have  not  dwelt  at  length  on  the  writings  of  Dyer  for 
thev  do  not  merit  serious  consideration,  and  it  would  be 
folly  to  drag  them  into  daylight  from  the  oblivion 
wherein  they  rest.  He  did  journeyman's  work  at  the 
best.  He  carried  a  humble  torch  which  emitted  an 
unobtrusive  light,  but  his  amiable  and  eccentric  person- 
ality has  lighted  a  brilliant  lamp  in  the  hands  of  genius. 
George  Dyer  the  writer  is  dead  and  will  remain  so,  but 
the  man  himself  lives  for  ever  in  the  Essays  of  Elia  and 
in  Lamb's  letters.  On  its  literary  side  his  character  was 
that  of  a  veritable  bookworm  and  merited  that  title  more 
truly  than  many  a  caricature  contained  in  the  pages  of 
fiction.  Through  a  lon«^  and  industrious  life  he  ate  and 
drank  of  the  same  food  as  other  men,  yet  he  lived  not  at 
all  after  the  world  and  hardly  in  the  flesh  :  he  dwelt 
among  books  and  bookshelves,  and  had  eyes  for  nothing 
else,  and  little  or  no  interest  in  life,  or  any  knowledge  of 
men  and  women  outside  the  covers  of  books.  Around 
books  and  in  them  his  pastime  and  his  happiness  did 
literally  «^ro\v  till  In-  became  hardly  more  than  the  bare 
abstraction  of  a  man  or  the  recondite  essence  of  all  in 
man  that  has  affinity  to  a  book. 

lint  although  his  eccentric  manner  of  life  and  his 
peculiarly  nnworldlv  habit  of  mind  appeal  to  our  sense 
of  the  ridiculous,  these  >f  his  personality  do  not 
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constitute  his  sole  claim  to  the  regard  of  those  who  value 
the  picture  of  a  sweet  and  gracious  character  enshrined 
in  worthy  literature.  In  spite  of  some  playful  allusions 
Lamb's  portrait  of  Dyer  in  the  Essays  is  sincerely 
affectionate  and  even  reverent,  and  there  must  have  been 
something  peculiarly  attractive  in  a  character  which,  in 
spite  of  so  much  that  was  provocative  of  mirth,  won  so 
many  tributes  of  esteem  from  such  diverse  sources. 
Among  these  one  would  hardly  expect  to  find  a  natural 
affinity  in  Hazlitt,  yet  Dyer  is  the  subject  of  one  of  the 
finest  compliments  ever  paid  by  one  man  to  another  in 
the  essay  "  On  the  look  of  a  Gentleman."  Hazlitt 
excuses  an  open  reference  to  Dyer  by  the  whimsical 
assumption  that  a  fatal  result  had  ensued  from  the  morti- 
fication occasioned  to  his  sensitive  nature  by  one  of 
Lamb's  practical  jokes,  and  the  passage  comprises  an 
excellent  summary  of  all  that  was  laughable  and  much 
that  was  amiable  in  Dyer's  character. 

A  man  may  have  the  manners  of  a  gentleman  without 
having  the  look,  and  he  may  have  the  character  of  a  gentle- 
man in  a  more  abstracted  point  of  view  without  the  manners. 
The  feelings  of  a  gentleman  in  this  higher  sense  only  denote 
a  more  refined  humanity — a  spirit  delicate  in  itself  and 
unwilling  to  offend  either  in  the  greatest  or  the  smallest 
things.  This  may  be  coupled  with  absence  of  mind,  with 
ignorance  of  fonns  and  frequent  blunders.  But  the  will  is 
good.  The  spring  of  gentle  offices  and  true  regards  is 
untainted.  A  person  of  this  stamp  blushes  at  an  impropriety 
he  was  guilty  of  twenty  years  before,  though  he  is  perhaps 
liable  to  repeat  it  to-morrow.  He  never  forgives  himself  for 
even  a  slip  of  the  tongue  that  implies  an  assumption  of 
superiority  over  any  one.  In  proportion  to  the  concessions 
made  to  him  he  lowers  his.  demands.  He  gives  the  wall  to  a 
beggar,  but  does  not  always  bow  to  great  men.  This  class  of 
character  have  been  called  God  Almighty's  gentlemen.  There 
are  not  a  great  many  of  them.  The  late  George  Dyer  was  one. 


MANCHESTER. 

(An  Imagist  Poem.) 

By  WILLIAM  BAGSHAW. 

T  '1   does  rain  on  Piccadilly  to-night, 

And  the  wind  is  strong, 
It  blows  the  rain  in  your  face, 
I'mbrellas  are  no  use 
In  this  wind. 

It  does  rain  on  Piccadilly  to-night, 
I  shall  get  soaked, 
And  spoil  my  clothes, 
Which  is  a  nuisance  : 
Clothes  are  so  dear  now. 
It  does  rain  on  Piccadilly  to-night, 
I  am  tired  of  waiting 
For  the  Sale  tram, 
At  the  foot  of  this  statue 
Of  Queen  Victoria. 
The  old  lady 

Looks  most  uncomfortable, 
The  rain  M reams  down 
Her  brazen  face. 
\«  •  !   hmn/e  face. 
This  statue 
Does  not  represent 
The  home  life 
Of  our  dear  queen. 

in-  doin^-  penance 
I  -named 

A   (  .'Tinan  ? 
<  )r  perhaps  she  represents 
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The  Early  Victorians, 

Out  in  the  cold 

This  Twentieth  Century. 

It  does  rain  on  Piccadilly  to-night, 

And  there's  her  Prime  Minister, 

Bobby  Peel, 

Out  in  the  cold  too, 

Like  Free  Trade. 

It  does  rain  on  Piccadilly  to-night, 

Our  great  general, 

Wellington, 

Is  getting  it  in  the  neck, 

With  this  wind. 

Poor  old  Wellington  ! 

Nothing  big  about  him  now, 

Except  his  nose, 

And  that's  out  of  joint ; 

For  since  the  Marne 

And  the  Somme, 

Waterloo 

Is  only  small  potatoes. 

It  does  rain  on  Piccadilly  to-night, 

It  makes  one  think 

Of  the  night  King  Lear 

Wandered  homeless; 

There's  the  very  barn 

In  which  he  sheltered — 

Oh  no  !  it's  the  Library  : 

It  does  rain  on  Piccadilly  to-night. 

Thank  goodness  !     Here's  the  tram, 


THE  ROBIN  HOOD  BALLADS. 

l'>\    n.ii  R    HAUOKTII,  M.A. 

TV/TOM  students  of  our  primitive  poetry,  which 
includes  of  course  the  popular  ballad,  find  some 
difficulty  in  appreciating  the  real  significance  of  what  1 
mav  trmi  "  oral  literature."  It  was  the  art  which 
produced  the  Robin  Hood  ballads,  composed  for  the 
most  part  by  folk  who  could  not  write  for  the  benefit  of 
others  \\ho  could  not  read.  To  realise  this  state  of 
tilings  requires  a  considerable  effort  of  the  imagination 
combined  with  a  proportionate  amount  of  study.  And 
tor  a  right  understanding  of  our  subject  one  must  make 
some  attempt  to  comply  with  these  conditions.  Rupert 
Brooke,  studying  the  origins  of  the  English  drama  in  his 
•nation  upon  John  Webster  says  quite  frankly  that 
it  is  impossible,  and  implies  that  it  does  not  matter  in 
any  case.  "  These  white-faced  savages,"  he  exclaims, 
"  who  seem  to  beckon  and  move  in  the  fog  of  the  Middle 
Ages  or  the  deeper  night  behind —what  have  they  to  do 
with  us?  "  Although  Brooke  wrote  occasionally  about 
old  literature,  he  was  intenselv  interested  in  the  present, 
and  I  only  quote  him  to  underline  the  difficulty  I  speak 
ot.  and  because  another  generalisation  of  his  in  the  same 
book  explains  \\liy  it  is  that  the  ballad  is  very  commonly 
misunderstood.  1 1<-  -<>es  on  to  say  :  — 

Literary    people    arc    \vi\-    kind    to   each    other,    and     ill 
powerful  over  civilisation.     Through  tluin  conn-  our  history, 
I,    i.k-as    and    arguments  and    ><»   oui    \alnations.     We   See 
all  things  through  their  mist-. 

This  is  ..11  eloquent  tribute  to  the  might  of  the  pen,  but 

n   is  a  great  exaggeration.     Brooke  loses  si^ln 

many  things.     He  ignores  the  incalculable  influence  of 
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oral  tradition  in  moulding  human  character,  in  providing 
national  ideas  and  transmitting  a  great  variety  of  arts 
and  sciences.  He  also  forgets  the  wealth  of  story  and 
song  which  survived  orally  until  comparatively  recent 
times.  He  forgets  the  popular  ballad. 

Three  hundred  and  five  pieces  of  poetry  collected  in 
many  versions  by  Professor  Child  may  be  taken  to 
comprise  the  entire  stock  of  English  and  Scottish  popular 
ballads  which  remain  to  testify  to  the  quality  and  variety 
of  those  old  songs.  Some  forty  of  them  deal  with  the 
adventures  of  Robin  Hood  and  afford  in  many  respects 
the  best  materials  for  a  study  of  the  whole  subject. 
They  include  a  connected  series,  printed  probably 
towards  1500,  entitled  A  Gest  of  Robin  Hood;  and 
besides  this  are  thirty-six  others  of  which  about  ten  have 
the  genuine  ballad  qualities,  the  rest  being  largely 
literary  hack-work,  reiterating  for  the  most  part  the 
stories  so  well  told  by  their  predecessors.  It  is  well 
perhaps  to  begin  by  noting  some  of  the  chief  features  of 
the  so-called  popular  ballad.  Apart  from  the  obvious 
function  of  the  ballad  which  is  to  tell  a  story  in  song, 
what  to  my  mind  distinguishes  the  popular  type  from 
its  purely  literary  counter  type,  composed  by  an 
individual,  is  firstly  its  chameleon-like  character,  and 
secondly  the  fact  that  the  identity  and  personality  of  the 
bard  remain  an  absolute  mystery.  The  poet  does  not 
enter  into  the  popular  ballad  at  all.  The  version  of  the 
tale  could  vary  with  every  singer.  The  interest  for  the 
audience  lay  in  his  rendering  and  delivery.  The  reputa- 
tion of  the  minstrel,  whether  professional  or  amateur, 
depended  to  a  considerable  degree  upon  his  powers  of 
elocution.  This  peculiarity  the  popular  ballad  possessed 
in  common  with  drama.  It  was  not  altogether  a  matter 
of  ideas  and  diction.  The  subject  and  the  metre  and,  in 
many  cases,  the  very  words  were  common  property. 
Hence  the  delivery,  the  histrionic  art,  was  all-important 
for  the  audience.  The  singer's  own  personal  feelings 
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did  not  enter  the  poem  at  all.  A  literary  ballad,  on  the 
other  hand,  reflect. s  the  opinions  and  ideas  of  its  parti- 
cular author  quite  unmistakably,  and  uncommonly  well, 
•tile.  The  distinction  1  mean  comes  out  very  plainly 
if  we  examine  the  literary  ballads  ot  a  minstrel  of  Edward 
the  Third's  reign,  Laurence  Minot.  Probably  with  the 
<ining  the  royal  patronage,  Minot  commemorated 
Edward's  campaign  a-ainM  the  Scots  m  jingling  verses, 
setting  off  the  Knglish  victory  at  llaliclon  Hill  against 
the  crushing  defeat  at  Bannockburn  in  the  foregoing 
generation.  He  tells  the  si<n\  of  the  sound  punishment 
administered  to  the  Scots  and  rubs  it  in  with  perfectly 
gratuitous  taunts  and  gibes:  — 

Where  are  ye,  Scott  ie>  «>t   St.  John1*  town  ?i 
The-  boast  of  your  banner  i>  beaten  all  down  ; 
When  ye  boasting  will  bid.   Sir  Kdward   is  bonn- 
For  to  kindle  yon  can-  and  crack  your  crown. 

Gratuitous   insults  and   special   pleading  are  absolutely 
foreign  to  the  spirit  of  the  popular  ballad,  and  we  have  a 

striking  illustration  of  this  fact  when  we  turn  from 
Minot  to  the  old  song  of  the  Battle  of  Otterburn.  It  is 
a  popular  version  of  an  encounter  between  the  English 
and  Scots  some  tift\  \ears  later.  In  this  ballad,  the 
chief  aim  is  the  dramatic  presentation  of  the  story,  with 
no  libellous  reflections  on  the  characters  of  the  contend- 

••arties.  Indeed,  so  impartially  is  the  story  told  that 
:he  poem  has  been  claimed  ,-is  ,.  n.-.nonal  ballad  by  both 

-men  and  Knglishmen.  Mere  the  leader  of  (he 
Scots  is  called  "dou-hiv  Don-las."  The  English 
champion.  Sir  Ham  IV rev,  reallv  slums  himself  a  m<>st 
foe  :  — 

A  pipe  of    \\ine   he   -a\i    tin-in    <>\ei    the    \\.ills, 

•       al    I    y«>i! 

Tin-it    he  made  the   Dou-da^  drink 
And    all    his   h»»t    that    <! 

I'erth.  2.  remdy. 
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One  can  imagine  that  this  sort  of  chivalry  was  vastly 
appreciated.  The  temper  of  the  ballad  can  be  best  seen 
perhaps  in  such  stanzas  as  the  following  :  — 

My  troth  is  plight  to  you  Scottish  knight, 

Jt  iieeds  me  iiot  to  lain,1 
That  I  should  bide  him  upon  this  bent ; 

And  I  have  his  troth  again.2 

It  was  this  virility,  this  strength  of  the  old  popular 
ballads  which  kindled  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  enthusiasm. 

"  I  never  heard  the  old  song  of  Percy  and  Douglas,"  he 
wrote,  "that  I  found  not  my  heart  moved  more  than  with  a 
trumpet;  and  yet  is  it  sung  but  by  some  blind  crowder 
(fiddler),  with  no  rougher  voice  than  rude  style." 

The  ballad  of  Otterburn,  sublime  in  its  impartiality, 
passes  on  to  the  mighty  hand-to-hand  struggle  between 
Harry  Percy  and  the  Douglas.  It  disdains  vulgar  abuse, 
being  concerned  with  deeds  rather  than  words,  and 
presents  simple  characters  in  the  grand,  heroic  manner. 
In  all  the  best  ballads  we  find  simple  elemental  passions 
and  emotions,  expressed  in  homely  language ;  we  find 
plain  dealing  with  the  all-important,  bare  facts  of  life. 
The  eternal  commonplaces  of  birth  and  love  and  death 
are  presented  with  an  amazing  freshness.  These  little 
tales,  inspired  by  simple  folk  with  no  "  school-learning," 
embody  a  criticism  of  life  from  no  brilliant  individual 
standpoint,  but  in  a  detached  and  generous  style  that 
seems  to  be  beyond  the  reach  and  capacity  of  a  man  of 
letters.  It  is  the  perfect  antithesis  of  the  "  artistic  tem- 
perament." I  refer  of  course  to  the  best  ballads,  and 
these  qualities  will  be  found  in  some  of  the  pieces  about 
Robin  Hood.  They  too  have  the  charm  of  simplicity, 
translating  vulgar  commonplaces  to  the  dignity  of  high 
poetry,  and  their  charm  is  due  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
quality  of  utter  impersonality.  Nature  herself,  so  to 

1.  to  lie.  2.  In  this  connection  see  stanzas  40 — 44 
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speak,  adopts  the  idiom  of  the  folk  in  a  quaint  little 
rhyme  and  rhythm,  as  musical  and  nimble  and  clear  as 
a  babbling  brook.  With  all  these  qualities,  and  given 
a  tolerably  adroit  performer,  the  effect  of  a  ballad  upon  a 
mediaeval  audience  must  have  been  tremendous.  Fur- 
thermore, the  elimination  of  small  personal  matters, 
eccentric  tastes  and  the  like,  makes  the  ballad  peculiarly 
fit  for  expressing  the  Volksgeist,  a  mysterious  esprit  de 
corps. 

Coming  now  to  ihe  subject  of  Robin  Hood,  let  me  say 
that  the  everlasting  debate  as  to  whether  he  actually 
existed  is  utterly  irrelevant.  I  mean  that  this  considera- 
tion has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  our  enjoyment  of 
the  poems  as  poetry.  The  orthodox  view  on  the  subject 
is  that  he  is  wholly  a  creation  of  the  ballad-muse.  But 
the  orthodox  position  is  not  impregnable.  Let  us  con- 
sider verv  briefly  the  arguments  against  the  historical 
theory.  The  earliest  historians  who  mention  him  only 
speak  of  him  as  a  ballad  hero.  These  are  Bower,  who 
wrote  from  1441  io  1447,  and  Major  who  was  born  about 
1450.  Thev  have  no  information  about  him  excepting 
what  can  be  found  in  the  ballads.  Professor  Kittredge 
of  I  larvard  says  dial  Robin  Hood  has  no  sort  of  political 
character  in  the  (test,  or  in  any  other  ballad,  and  declares 
that  this  "  takes  the  ground  from  under  the  feet  of  those 
who  seek  to  assign  him  a  place  in  history."  On  the 
other  hand  \\e  must  remember  that  the  absence  of  direct 
historical  evidence  of  his  existence  proves  nothing.  It 
is  quite  certain  that  in  the  adventurous  times  after  the 
\orman  CoiKjnest  the  names  of  manv  hold  warriors,  who 
died  in  a  fruitless  si  •  MSI  i he  invader,  likewise 

perished.      l;rom    what    \\e    have   already   said   about    the 
impersonal    chara.  ler    «,|    ballads,    il    follows   that    Robin 
1    in    ihesr    SOIlgB    has    no    verv    pronounced    political 
kCter;  or   rather,    thai    he  is   not    identified   will)   anv 
nanou    political  partv.      Yet   his  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
national    l-'n-land.    as    opposed    to   the  arrogant    ruling 
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classes,  the  more  oppressive  among  the  Norman  element, 
is  patent  to  every  reader.  The  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle 
in  1087  puts  the  English  attitude  to  the  Conqueror's 
Game  Laws  in  ironic  verses:  — 

So  much  he  loved  the  high  deer 
As  though  he  were  their  father. 

Robin  Hood's  whole  career  is  a  defiance  of  the  Game 
Laws,  and  his  perpetual  feud  with  proud  Norman 
officials  in  Church  and  State  makes  his  sympathies 
with  the  Anglo-Saxon  inhabitants  tolerably  clear.  In 
"  Ivanhoe,"  Sir  Walter  Scott  makes  Robin  Hood  join 
forces  with  Cedric  the  Saxon  and  storm  the  stronghold 
of  the  Norman,  Sir  Reginald  Front-de-Boeuf,  merely 
developing  hints  which,  to  my  thinking,  are  plentifully 
scattered  in  the  ballads.  It  is  for  obvious  reasons  that 
in  the  present  versions,  King  Edward  is  usually  called 
"our  comely  king."  It  would  have  been  scarcely  safe 
for  a  man  to  circulate  any  frankly  Saxon  propaganda. 
It  was  chiefly,  however,  the  process  of  time  and  the 
influence  of  a  thousand  tongues  which  toned  down  in 
the  usual  ballad  fashion  the  more  violent  satire  or  the 
heated  partisan  feeling  in  the  poems.  The  Saxon  ques- 
tion had  been  long  since  settled  by  the  time  our  earliest 
surviving  versions  got  into  print.  It  is  important  to 
note  that  the  earliest  ballads  as  we  have  them  are  over  a 
century  later  than  the  first  allusion  to  them  in  "  Piers 
Plowman,"  about  1377.  After  the  lapse  of  a  century 
political  passion  has  had  time  to  cool,  and  the  politics 
hinted  at  in  the  ballads  were  as  dead  as  the  Jacobite 
question  is  to-day.  All  things  considered  then,  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  in  what  way  the  ground  has  been 
cut  from  under  our  feet,  if  we  still  cherish  the  belief  in  a 
historical  prototype.  Moreover,  the  extraordinary  like- 
ness of  an  old  twelfth  century  Latin  tale  entitled  Gesta 
Herewardi,  the  Deeds  of  Hereward,  to  the  story  of  Robin 
Hood,  has  some  bearing  on  the  question.  The  Gesta 
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Herewardi  is  an  anti-\orman  version  of  the  exploits  of 
the  famous  outlaw,  Hereward  the  Saxon,  who  attacked 
Peterborough  Monastery  in  1070,  and  whose  doings  a re- 
recorded with  pious  horror  by  a  monkish  chronicle  in 
1 121.  He-  is  mentioned  by  Malmesbury  as  a  brigand 
chief,  a  leader  of  latruncitlis.  The  Latin  tale  records  his 
physical  strength  and  skill  in  archery,  his  life  in  the 
woods  and  his  quarrel  with  an  abbot  and  the  hateful 
\orman  officials.  It  tells  how  Hereward  was  pardoned  by 
the  king,  and  ultimately  fell  a  victim  to  the  treacherous 
i  \\oman  in  a  convent.  It  is  plain  that  the 
ng  incidents  of  this  story  agree  with  the  ballad 
history  of  Robin  Hood.  One  episode  in  particular 
reminds  us  of  the  ballad  entitled  "  Robin  Hood  and  the 
Potter."  Hereward  also  disguises  himself  as  a  potter 
and  enters  the  King's  camp  calling  out  his  wares  in 
rough  rhyming  phrases,  which  look  uncommonly  like  a 
Latin  rendering  of  vernacular  rhymes  :  — 

Ollae,  ollae,  bona  ollae  et  urmic 
Omuia  hacc  fictilia  ~'asa  pcroptima 

It   is  therefore  far  from  impossible  that  an  adventurous 

contemporary,  one  Robin  Hood,  an  outlaw  and  a  foe  to 

the  Conqueror,  ma\   have  been  confused  with  Hereward. 

None  of  the  vernacular  stories  or  ballads  about   Hereward 

are    preserved,    although    there    is    evidence    that    they 

le   as    the    fourteenth    century.      Ingulph,    a 

r   well  versed    in    the   legendary    lore  of  his  district, 

tells  us  in  his  Historic  Cruylitndcnsis  that   Here\\ard  beat 

the  K  i<-n  on  manv  occasions.  as  is  /<>/</  /';?  snngs.1 

Whatever  attitude   we   lake   to   the   historical    question. 

69  not  influence  the  quality  of  the  ballads  as  p<« 
Poetry's  function  is  totally  different  from  that  of  hr 
We     kno\\.     for     example,     how     supremely     indifferent 
Shai,  is   on    OQCa^ionS    to    the   order   and    place  of 

1.    On  the  subject  \rani  and  Robin  Hood  see  A.  Brandl's 

•*  Grtrhifhte  der  AUntftitekfn  Litemf 
B 
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events  as  they,  happened  in  reality.  Of  all  kinds  of 
poetry  the  ballad  is  perhaps  most  contemptuous  of 
historical  truth  in  the  narrow  sense;  of  facts  that  have 
merely  local  or  temporary  significance;  of  precise  details 
as  to  time  and  place.  It  has,  however,  a  poetic  truth 
which  soars  above  and  beyond  the  narrow  vision  of  the 
chronicles.  In  this  way  Robin  Hood  embodies  many 
of  the  ideals  and  aspirations  which  have  characterised 
the  Englishman  for  centuries.  He  personifies  the  ethical 
ideas  and  values  of  a  great  community.  In  this  central 
figure  of  a  noble,  generous  outlaw  we  have  the  result  of 
an  idealising  process  which  was  not  peculiar  to  the 
mediaeval  folk  alone.  It  is  on  this  aspect  of  our  subject 
ihat  criticism  has  fondly  lingered.  Robin  Hood  is  the 
ideal  of  Merry  England  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
idealising  process  of  the  popular  imagination,  the  hero- 
worshipping  propensity  which  in  all  ages  finds  expres- 
sion in  one  artistic  form  or  another,  is  a  favourite  topic 
with  the  literary  historian.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the 
-countless  points  of  contact  between  this  conception  of 
Robin  Hood,  the  fearless  archer,  the  generous  outlaw 
and  later  favourites  of  the  story-loving  public.  The 
outlaw  of  the  middle  ages  was  a  terrible  fellow  in  reality, 
and  in  the  fourteenth  century  was  the  subject  of  vigorous 
legislation  by  Edward  I  and  Edward  III. 

This  class  was  composed,  first  of  organised  bands  of 
"brigands  whom  the  statute  calls  Wastours,  Roberdesmen,  and 
Drawlatches,  then  of  occasional  thieves,  sharpers  and  male- 
factors of  all  kinds,  and  of  different  outlaws  who  were  all  of 
them  struck  with  that  civil  death  to  which  the  lover  in  the 
"  Nut  Brown  Maid  "  made  allusion.1 

The  popular  mind,  however,  perceives  only  the  green 
forest  and  the  free  and  easy  life  of  those  who  sought 
refuge  there.  In  the  same  way  the  romance  of  crime 
emerges  to-day  in  such  a  popular  figure  as  the  amateur 

1.  Jusserand.  Engli*h    Wai//(trin</  /,/,"   in  tin:  M'nitllc  Ayes,  p    'JO.'i. 
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Cracksman,  A.J.  Rallies,  cricketer  and  thief.  Periodically 
one  reads  severe  criticism  of  this  son  of  literature,  hut  it 
is  idle  to  attempt  to  check  it.  It  appeals  to  the  same  kind 
of  sentiment  that  svmpathises  with  the  prodigal  son  in 
the  Scriptures.  Robin  Hood  thus  becomes  the  patron 
saint  of  poachers,  and  had  as  warm  a  place  in  the  hearts 
of  Hnglish  veomen  as  Dick  Wilmington  enjoyed  with 
the  'prentices  in  the  citv.  Still  another  view  sees  in 
Robin  Hood  the  myth-making-  tendencies  of  the  Anglo- 
^  -  -i/ing  on  the  traditional  \\ild  huntsman  of  the 

dark  ages  and  giving  him  a  mediaeval  environment. 
There  age  certainly  some  of  the  chief  features  of  the 
_a-hero  about  Robin.  The  mvstery  of  his  birth 
remains  unsolved  in  the  older  ballads,  and  his  tragic  end 
through  a  \\oman 's  treachery  is  quite  in  accordance  with 
.mciem  myth. 

For  the  majority  of  people,  as  for  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
the  supreme  interest  in  the  ballads  is  the  romantic  story 
interest.  Scott  put  what  for  him  were  the  most  salient 
points  about  the  storv  into  one  of  the  finest  of  his  novels, 
"  haul  The  conception  of  a  strong  man  who  takes 

the  law  into  his  own  hands  and  brings  the  evil-doer  to 
book,  administering  his  own  justice  \\isely  and  well,  is 
tin-  >f  thousands  upon  thousands  of  plots  from  the 

Kli/abethan  revenge  plays  do\\  n  to  such  novels  as  Mr. 
Kd-ar  Wallace's  "  |;om  Just  Mm."  The  poetry  and 
romance  of  life  under  the  greenuood  tree  is  celebrated 
in  on«-  ct  the  sunniest  and  blithest  Shakesperean  come- 
dies. The  imsterx  of  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  great 
forest,  \\hich  throws  an  alluring  .shadow  upon  Robin 
and  his  companions,  is  one  to  which  stores  ,,t  favourite 
iheii  (harm,  and  main  great  pictures  their 
chief  inspiration.  The  whole  situation,  moreover,  has 
much  in  common  uilh  tales  immortalising  comradeship 
and  unselfishness,  like  "  The  Three  Musketeers."  or 
-n  "The  Pickuick  Papers."  where  a  small  group  of 
devoted  friend  to  one  another  through  thick  and 
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thin.  In  the  ballads,  Robin  Hood  and  Little  John  are 
seen  quarrelling  as  only  good  friends  can  quarrel,  yet 
each  risks  his  life  for  the  other  on  several  notable 
occasions.  All  story-literature  in  the  Middle  Ages  was 
in  verse,  but  we  can  see  that  it  did  not  differ  in  other 
respects  from  a  certain  kind  of  novel  which  is  very 
popular  to-day.  The  subject  and  the  situation  presented 
in  Robin  Hood,  all  the  motives  and  episodes,  are  every 
whit  as  popular  at  the  present  time  as  they  were  in  olden 
days.  The  ballad  was  a  mediaeval  novel.  Robin  Hood 
from  this  point  of  view  is  the  just  man,  in  Mr.  Wallace's 
sense,  living  with  Arcadian  simplicity  in  his  secret 
retreat,  surrounded  by  loyal  companions  and  directing 
their  adventurous  and  light-hearted  existence.  It  is  a- 

o 

subject  for  story  which  time  cannot  wither  nor  custom 
stale. 

For  those  interested  in  early  literature  there  is,  how- 
ever, still  another  aspect  of  the  Robin  Hood  ballads,  to- 
which  criticism  has  paid  little  attention.  I  refer  to  their 
relation  to  Old  English  literature.  Perhaps  the  most 
striking  feature  of  the  surviving  old  English  secular 
poetry  is  its  courtly  character.  It  is  obviously  addressed 
almost  without  exception  to  a  small  social  caste ;  to  the 
rulers,  and  their  counsellors  and  retainers  and  soldiers 
who  surrounded  them  :  the  peodnas  and  pegnas  and 
dugup.  The  poems  abound  with  martial  and  political 
ideas  and  sentiments,  extolling  courage  and  endurance, 
wisdom  and  reflection.  They  were  clearly  inspired  to  a 
great  extent  by  the  personal  interest  of  the  King  in  the 
art  of  the  minstrel  who  sang  in  his  hall.  He  was 
naturally  very  anxious  to  have  wise  and  courageous  men 
about  him  and  plainly  recognised  the  immense  impor- 
tance of  the  minstrel  in  fostering  such  a  spirit.  Besides 
this,  festivity  in  the  hall  and  hearty  conviviality  are 
celebrated  in  hundreds  of  lines  of  the  old  alliterating 
verse,  esprit  de  corps  being  naturally  a  matter  of  para- 
mount importance  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  King.  If  the- 
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limited  range  of  the  subject  matter  fails  to  strike  us,  the 
select  and  courtly  character  of  the  vocabulary  is  unmis- 
takable. The  ordinary  words  for  a  man  are  thane  (a 
noble  or  court  official),  or  atheling  (a  prince),  or  earl, 
n  in  such  a  work  as  the  Runic  l*i>cm,  a  son  of  Anglo- 
n  A  B  C,  these  terms  are  used  in  connection  with 
commonplace  things  like  a  thorn  or  a  blazing  fire  or  a 
journey  by  night.  All  this  poetry  is  for  the  most  part 
the  work  of  a  professional  minstrel  called  a  AT<>/>  attached 
to  the  court.  But  we  have  evidence  that  other  sections 
of  the  community  practised  the  art  of  minstrelsy.  There 
is  the  story  of  Caedmon,  for  instance,  which  tells  how 
the  harp  used  to  be  passed  round  at  Whitby  Abbey  after 
supper,  and  each  monk  was  expected  to  take  part  in  the 
singing.  \Ve  kno\\  too  that  the  West  Saxon  prince, 
Aldhelm,  who  died  in  709,  was  an  amateur  minstrel,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  common  people  at 
large  amused  themselves  in  the  same  way.  Cnfor- 
tunately.  except  for  a  few  charms  and  recipes  and  riddles, 
nothing  of  the  popular  poetry  has  been  preserved.  The 
reasons  for  this  are  sufficiently  obvious.  After  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  into  this  country  in  597  A. P., 
the  Church  possessed  the  monopoly  of  writing,  and 
shared  it  later  on  with  a  small  minority  of  the  ruling 
daS9e&  What  floating  literature,  apart  from  purely 
religious  poetrv,  the\  troubled  to  copy  out  and  preserve 
all  the  marks  of  their  extremely  limited  taste,  and 
this  has  been  subjected  to  a  rigorous  censorship.  The 
Christian  God.  tor  example,  has  in  most  cases  been 
substituted  for  the  heathen  deities,  even  in  the  old  pagan 
There  cannot  be  any  reasonable  doubt  then 
that  the  more  popular  son  of  poetry,  sung  among  the 
great  masses  of  the  people,  \\as  allowed  to  perish  utterly 
leavir.  <-l\  a  nan  \\Y  mav  be  sure  deal 

of  it  was  story-literature.  I  sav  it  hardlv  left  a  trace, 
and  \  et  I  think  that  in  some  of  our  popular  ballads  a 
few  clues  an-  to  be  found  suggesting  that  their  origin  is 
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in  the  dim  and  distant  past,  and  must  be  sought  in  the 
A  no -Jo- Saxon  period,  if  not  still  earlier.  Some  of  these 
clues  may  be  found  perhaps  in  the  Robin  Hood  collec- 
tion, t'nfortunately,  owing  to  the  impersonal  character 
of  the  ballad  and  its  inherent  inconstancy,  all  matter  of 
fact  evidence  has  been  inevitably  blurred.  Allusions 
and  definite  references  of  a  temporary  and  accidental 
kind  have  been  eliminated.  What  remains  is  neverthe- 
less significant  enough  to  my  mind. 

To  begin  with,  it  is  notable  that  the  scene  of  Robin's 
adventures  is  laid  in  Sherwood  Forest,  a  district  formerly 
occupied  by  the  Angles,  who  from  the  seventh  century 
were  in  a  very  favourable  situation,  between  the  rival 
centres  of  Christianity,  for  the  development  of  their 
ancient  poetry.  It  may  be  true,  judging  from  proper 
names,  that  the  Saxons  before  their  conversion  to 
Christianity,  were  no  less  richly  endowed  in  myths,  sagas 
and  songs  than  their  Anglian  cousins;  but  afterwards, 
the  twofold  character  of  the  missionaries — the  one  cul- 
tured and  somewhat  pedantic,  the  other,  popular  and 
less  formal — led  to  a  difference  in  culture.  The  native 
traditions  and  popular  poetry  in  the  North  and  Midlands 
received  a  tremendous  advantage.  In  the  South,  the 
overwhelming  influence  of  Roman  ecclesiastical  learning 
which  was  hostile  to  secular  poetry  overwhelmed  the 
native  inspiration.  In  the  North,  the  more  popular 
Celtic  Christianity  fostered  the  folk-song  and  either 
enlisted  it  into  the  service  of  religion  or  allowed  it  to 
flourish  unrestrained.  Thus  the  Anglian  Princess, 
Hilda,  Abbess  of  Whitby,  637 — 680  A.D.,  made  Caedmon 
take  to  poetry,  with  her  insistence  that  each  monk  should 
take  part  in  the  minstrelsy  after  supper. 

There  is  about  the  figure  of  Robin  himself  something 
of  the  divinity  that  doth  hedge  a  king;  a  royal  dignity 
and  easy  grace  which  Walter  Scott  did  not  forget  in 
"  Ivanhoe."  After  meeting  King  Edward  in  the  ballad, 
he  is  soon  on  intimate  terms  with  his  sovereign  :  — 


nn:  itomx  noon  KM.I.AD^  m 

Our  King  and  Robin  rode  together. 

For  sooth  as  I  you  say, 
And   they  shote  plucke-buffeti 

A>  they   went  by  the  way. 

Robin  is  even  invited  to  the  royal  court  and,  in  the 
words  of  the  song,  he  lives  there  "but  twelve  months 
and  three,"  returning  at  last  to  the  greenwood  to  resume 
his  personal  rule  with  his  old  independent1  : 

Robin  dwelled  in  greene  wood 

Twenty  year  and  two  ; 
m  For  all  dread  of  Edward  our  King, 
Agan  he  would  not  go. 

There  is  much  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  tradition  about 
Robin's  rule.  The  Norman  court  and  elaborate  etiquette 
>aw  does  not  suit  him  at  all.  Surrounded  like  an 
old  English  cyning  by  a  band  of  valiant  fighting-men, 
\\hose  actions  he  personally  directs,  encouraging  archery 
and  festivity  and  administering  justice  under  the  green- 
:  tree,  he  recalls  the  primitive  court,  with  the  tiugup 
and  the  dreumas.  Hunting  and  archerv  were  favourite 
pursuits  of  Englishmen  long  before  the  Norman  Con- 
quest. An  Anglo-Saxon  riddle  describes  the  bow  in  the 
following  terms  : 

I  am  a  wondrous  creature  shaped   fur  si 

When   I  am  bent  and  from  my  bosom  d 

The  venomou^  sting,  with  dexterous  speed   I  send 

Far  and  away  the  quivering  stroke  of  death. 

(  )n«-  of  the  leading  ideas  in  all  the  Robin  Hood  ballads 

is  ihe  pi  rrlirrv.      In  connection  with  the  Anglo- 

n   riddles  \ve  may   nole  in   passing  that   the  interest 

u-ssino   picturesque  conundrums  is  the  whole  point 

number    of    popular    ballads.       This    forms 

another  link   bet  \\ren   the  pre-(  'onquesi    poetr\    and   later 

.  •  .      <Juaint   and   far-frtrhed   personification   is  the 

1.  Taking  a  buffet  as  a  penalty   : 


* 
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main  feature  of  the  old  English  riddle.  The  manner  is 
illustrated  very  well  in  the  third  section  of  the  Gest  of 
Robin  Hood,  when  Little  John  refers  to  his  leader  in 
three  stanzas  constituting-  a  complete  riddle  of  the  old 
English  kind  :  — 

I  have  been  in  this  forest ; 

A  fair  sight  'gan  I  see; 
It  was  one  of  the  fairest  sights 

That  ever  yet  saw  I  me.1 

Yonder  I  saw  a  right  fair  hart, 

His  colour  is  of  green ; 
vSeven  score  of  deer  upon  a  herd 

Be  with  him  all  bydene  (together). 

Their  tyndes  (antlers)  are  so  sharp,  master, 

Of  sixty  and  well  mo, 
That  I  durst  not  shoot  for  dread 

Lest  they  wolde  me  slo. 

The  answer  to  the  riddle  follows  very  quickly  :  — 

The  sheriff  rode  and  Little  John, 

Of  foot  he  was  full  smart, 
And  when  they  came  before  Robin  : 

Lo,  sir,  here  is  master-hart ! 

The  idealisation  of  comradeship  is  another  very  marked 
trait  in  old  English  literature.  It  appears  in  the  follow- 
ing quotation  from  a  typical  old  lyric,  "  The  Wanderer,'* 
mourning  for  dead  companions  :  — 

Oh  well  he  remembers  the  hall-men,  the  treasure  bestowed  in 

the  hall, 
The  feast  that  his  gold-giver  made  him,  the  joy  at  its  height, 

at  its  fall. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  conception  of  the  kingly  office  is  seen 
in  the  word  "  gold-giver,"  and  a  variety  of  words 
applying  to  royalty  express  this  idea.  The  generosity 

1.  myself. 
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und  munificence  of  Robin  Hood,  in  accordance  with  the 
nld  tradition,  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  lie  lends  an 
impoverished  knight  four  hundred  pounds,  and  loads 
him  with  treasure  and  costly  apparel.  He  includes  even 
«-s  and  gilt  spurs,  and  gives  him  Little  John  as  a 
henchman.  Afier  relieving  King  Edward  of  forty 
pounds,  it  is  in  keeping  with  hi.s  character  as  a  gold- 
giver  that  he  shares  the  money  with  his  merry  men. 
He  is  liberal  to  the  poor,  also,  as  the  concluding  lines  of 
the  Gest  remind  us  : 

For  he  was  a  good  outlaw, 
Ami  did  poor  men  much  good. 

In  connection  with  the  presents  to  the  poor  knight 
who,  we  mav  note,  bears  the  Anglo-Saxon  surname 
Richard  at  the  Lee,  Robin  loaned  the  four  hundred 
pounds  on  the  unusual  security  of  the  Holy  Virgin. 
Indeed,  the  Virgin  is  singled  out  with  very  particular 
reverence  throughout  these  ballads  in  a  manner  which 
carries  us  back  to  the  remarkable  Virgin  cult  in  the  early 
thirteenth  century.  This  is  coupled  with  our  hero's 
reverence  for  women  in  general,  which  was  also  an 
accompaniment  of  the  erotic  mysticism  in  the  period 
referred  to.  We  find  traces  of  the  movement  still  earlier 
in  the  writings  of  Godric,  an  Englishman  who  wrote  his 
Ccintus  /><'<;//  (i'ulrici  before  1170. 

That  brings  us  to  a  motive   \\hose  absence  makes  a 
remarkable  gap  in  our  ancient  literature,  and  which 

^nihcantly  lacking  in  the  Robin  Hood  story  -the 
motive  of  love.  Not  even  in  Old  English  lyrical  poetry, 
where  one  would  expect  it,  is  there  any  trace  of  a  light - 

'•d,  cheerful  love  poem.      In  Era  nee  of  the  tenth  and 

elevtnth    centuries    there    is    plentiful    evidence    of    such 

(  'ompared  to  other  literatures,    English   literature 

even  to-day,  a  place  apart  in  its  treatment  of  love. 
The  subject  is  not  allotted  to  loom  loo  large  in  the  scheme 
of  things.  'J'1-i-  1  i,  k  ot  prurience,  fol  example,  in  Shake- 
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speare's  "Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  where  the  love-interest 
•  mbined  with  the  destiny  of  the  world,  and  in 
"Romeo  and  Juliet,"  where  it  is  contrasted  with  vendetta, 
is  I  think  an  English  characteristic  to  be  found  before 
the  Conquest.  We  can  hardly  conceive  a  story  of  the 
dimensions  of  "  Robin  Hood,"  and  of  so  romantic  a 
character,  composed  under  French  or  Xorman-French 
influence,  which  would  not  introduce  innumerable  scenes 
of  gallantry  (>r  tenderness  under  the  greenwood  tree. 
Maid  Marion  does  not  enter  into  the  case.  As  Professor 
Kittredge  emphatically  puts  it  :  "  Maid  Marion  is 
unknown  to  the  genuine  Robin  Hood  tradition."1 

On  the  other  hand  the  lack  of  love-making  is  to  some 
extent  balanced  by  the  number  of  first-rate  feasts 
described  in  the  ballads,  calculated  to  cheer  a  good  old 
English  audience.  In  almost  every  ballad  there  is  some- 
one either  on  his  way  to  dine,  or  else  just  getting  up 
from  a  fine  spread.  Another  famous  old  poem,  Lava-- 
mon's  "  Brut,"  written  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century  and  extraordinarily  conservative  in  style  and 
vocabulary,  steeped  in  the  traditional  Anglo-Saxon 
poetry  and  culture,  is  not  less  remarkable  in  its  details 
of  eating  and  drinking.  These  details  are  conspicuously 
absent  in  the  Anglo-French  versions  from  which  he  drew 
his  materials.  That  is  most  significant.  The  Anglo- 
Saxons  had  the  same  enthusiasm  as  Charles  Dickens  for 
a  good  square  meal. 

Again,  in  another  ballad  entitled  "  The  Noble  Fisher- 
man or  Robin's  Preferment,"  our  hero  is  made  to  try 
his  fortunes  on  the  sea,  a  favourite  poetic  theme  with  our 
sailor  ancestors,  who  treated  it  very  finely  in  the 
"Andreas  "  and  the  "  Seafarer." 

In  his  aversions  also  Robin  Hood  has  much  in 
common  with  the  Anglo-Saxon.  To  the  latter,  one  of 
the  most  hateful  crimes  was  treachery  and  double- 
dealing.  A  very  strong  Old  English  expression  describ- 

1.  English  and  Rmffix/i   }'<>/>ittti/    /idllfifl*.  ed.   Child,  p.   2;"5. 
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ing  the  double-dealer  is  wtrrloga  (promise-breaker), 
applied  in  the  old  story  of  "  Judith  "  to  the  villain 
Holofernes.  The  most  terrible  punishments  meted  out 
in  the  storv  of  Robin  Hood  are  in  the  cast  of  the  Sheriff 
Nottingham,  who  is  beheaded  for  breaking  his  agree- 
ment with  Robin;  and  the  monk  whom  Little  John  kills, 
lor  betraying  Robin  to  the  Sheriff.  Trracher\  qfrts  the 
cause  of  Robin's  death  at  the  last  :- 

Yet   he  was  be-nikd,  yu 

Through   a   wicked  woman. 
The  Prioress  of  Kirki 

That  nigh  was  of  his  kin. 

•  •hief   antipathv,    his   anti-Norman    feeling,  and   his 
nee  of  the  Game-laws  have  already  been  discussed  : 

But  alway  went  good   Robin 

By  halk   (corner)  and  eke  by  hill. 
And  alway  slew  the  Kinge's  deer 

And  welt  (disposed  of)  them  at  his  will. 

This  antipathy   extended  to   the   royal   court,    which    he 
ultimately  left  to  return  to  the  forest. 

Mr.  Waller,  writing  on  the  Robin  Hoo^allad.sjn  the 
Cambridge  History  of  Literature,  attache^SP^Bat  deal 
Of  importance  to  their  satirical  matter.  He  says  that  the 
outbreak  of  lawlessness  consequent  upon  the  dislocation 
of  life  in  town  and  country,  and  the  labour  troubles  that 
followed,  sent  outlaws  to  the  greenwood  and  helped  to 
build  up  the  legends  of  Robin  Hood.  lUit  we  have  seen 
that  the  impersonal  character  of  the  ballad  is  not  favour- 
able to  satire.  h  appears  to  me  that  Robin's  anger  is 
chiefly  directed  against  the  greed  ami  self-indulgence  of 
the  clergy,  and  expresses  rather  the  shock  given  to  the 
national  conscience  b\  the  gulf  between  their  preaching- 
and  their  practice  -a  feeling  which  appears  also  in  that 
peculiarl)  English  poem,  "  The  Vision  of  Piers  the 
Ploughman."  It  is  a  legacy  of  the  old  hatred  of 
••lates  in  the  l-'n^li^h  (  'hurch. 
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Further  points  could  be  raised,  but  enough  has  been 
said  to  show  at  least  that  there  are  several  considerations 
in  these  ballads  which  should  make  us  beware  of  hasty 
generalisations  on  the  subject  of  our  primitive  literature. 
For  my  own  part,  I  firmly  believe  that  in  many  of 
them  we  possess  an  inheritance  of  immense  antiquity. 
Many  historians  of  literature  forget  all  about  the 
ballad.  Professor  Courthope's  "  History  of  English 
Poetry  "  in  the  volume  dealing  with  early  literature  is 
extremely  one-sided,  and  almost  ignores  the  influence  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  tradition.  He  says  that  after  the 
Conquest  the  more  dreamy  and  meditative  elements  in 
the  Teutonic  nature  were  nourished  in  the  congenial 
climate  of  monasticism,  and  submitted  to  the  schooling 
of  the  Latin  Church.  Against  such  a  statement  we  must 
set  all  the  evidence  to  be  gleaned  from  ancient  popular 
ballads  and  other  floating  literature,  which  far  from 
losing  their  vigour,  flourished  in  the  tavern  and  the 
market-place  long  after  the  Conquest  had  shelved  the 
courtly  poetry.  The  spirit  which  inspired  the  ballads, 
worked  quietly  among  the  peasant  and  yeomen  and 
emerged  quite  late  on  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  rnto  the  general  field  of  literature.  The  rich- 
ness and  splendour  of  the  golden  age  of  English  litera- 
ture when  Elizabeth  was  on  the  throne,  owes  something 
of  its  charm  and  characteristic  strength,  I  think,  to  the 
ancient  poetry  of  the  Anglo-Saxons;  and  the  streams  of 
connection  can  be  traced,  although  very  faintly,  in  the 
somewhat  ^neglected  popular  ballad. 


THOMAS   ROWLANDSON,  CARICATURIST 

AND  SATIRIST. 
By  WALTER  BUTTERWORTH. 

D  O  \VLAM  )M  ).\.  whose  water-colours  and  aquatints 
are  continuallv  turning1  up  and  whose  Dr.  Syntax 
may  be  more  especially  cited,  had .  less  virulence  of 
feeling  and  less  comicality  than  Gillray,  but  fully 
emulated  him  in  the  gross  overdoing  of  his  personations. 
In  his  hands  a  work-a-day  company  of  human  beings, 
among  whom  anvbody  might  find  himself,  is  a  conclave 
of  ghouls  and  ogres;  a  fat  person  is  a  man  of  shaking 
blubber,  a  lean  one  a  living  skeleton ;  and  the  wretches 
will  be  howling,  stamping,  leering  and  grovelling  in 
brutalism,  at  the  slightest  provocation.  There  was  a 
meagreness  in  the  mind  and  artistic  style  of  Rowlandson, 
which  tried  to  mask  itself  in  all  this  bluster." 

Thus  far  William  Rossetti,  usually  a  measured,  calmr 
impartial  critic,  but  for  once  roused  from  his  moderation 
by  the  work  of  an  early  English  artist,  in  whom  he  saw 
merely  a  coarse  caricaturist,  gross  in  exaggeration,  gross- 
in  sensuality,  and  clumsy  in  his  drawing. 

It  is  still  an  impression  of  Thomas  Rowlandson's 
work,  widely  if  vaguely  held,  though  main,  on  closer 
acquaintance,  have  become  his  sincere  and  discerning 
/iclmirers. 

Another  quotation,  and  this  time  from  Mr.  A.  J. 
l;ini>erg  :  — 

:kni.insliip    is    smvinct,    brief,     rapid    and     rich    in 
•11  big  coiiipH-lu-iisivi-  masses,  show- 

iiitf  himself  Denial,  tolerant  and  alU-onipivlu'iidini:.     He  does 

•   life-,  pulling  it  asunder  to 

show   u^  -my.    l>nt   In  md    synthetic, 

riling   lit'  ith   all  its  bloom  • 
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Each  of  these  verdicts  has  its  share  of  truth,  and  where 
there  is  so  much  variety  and  contrast  of  opinion,  it  may 
be  interesting  to  make  a  little  mental  tour  of  inspection 
on  our  own  account. 

That  there  was  a  gross  side  to  Kowlandson's  work  is 
abundantly    plain.     It    is    perhaps    the    most    obvious 
impression  made  upon  a  new-comer,  as  he  turns  over  a 
collection  of  old  prints  of  designs  by  this  artist.    'They 
often  reflect  the  by  no  means  squeamish  humours  of  thp 
time  and  his  boisterous  spirits  carried  to  excesses.     II is 
most    extravagant    and    least    delicate    designs,    chiefly 
political  and  controversial,  were  reproduced  by  the  print- 
sellers,    while    his    finer    work    remained    often    in    the 
cabinets  of  good  judges,  little  known — often  quite  un- 
known— to  the  public.  Gradually  this  has  been  reversed. 
The  coarse  lampoons  and  indelicate  scenes  have  yielded 
place   to   his   work   of   greater    refinement   and   abiding 
value.     As  his  biographer,  Joseph  Grego,  reminds  u.s  : 
'  It    is    known    on    indubitable    authority    that    the 
Presidents  of  the  Royal  Academy,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
and    Sir    Benjamin    West,    whose    manners   were    most 
foreign  to  those  of  the  caricaturist,  individually  asserted 
their  conviction  that  many  of  his  drawings  would  have 
done  honour  to  Rubens,  or  to  the  most  esteemed  masters 
of  designs  of  the  old  schools."     The  National  Collections 
in  London,  Paris,  Brussels  and  Amsterdam  have  care- 
fully treasured  examples  of  his  work.     His  astonishing 
and   brilliant   power  to   draw   his  fellow-human   beings 
in  inexhaustible  variety  of  action  was  recognised  from 
his  youth,  and  many  hundreds  of  graceful,  fluent  draw- 
ings exist,  which  were  temporarily  forgotten,  while  his 
squibs  and  invectives  amused  politicians,  courtiers  and 
the  great  crowd. 

Thomas  Rowlandson  was  born  in  Old  Jewry,  London, 
in  July  1756.  His  father  was  a  city  tradesman,  who  had 
a  somewhat  chequered  career,  for  he  fell  from  prosperity 
into  financial  embarrassments.  Perhaps  the  tendency 
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aniih,  for  tin-  anist  \\as  himself  destined  to 
plunge  wildly  from  affluence  into  a  sea  of  financial 
troubles. 

When  at  school  (Dr.  Harvis,  Soho  Square)  a 
precocious  talent  in  caricature  made  itself  manifest,  and 
amon^  his  first  victims  were  his  schoolmaster,  Dr. 
Harrow,  and  schoolfellows,  lie  could  sketch  before  he 
learned  to  write. 

In  his  sixteenth  year  he  was  admitted  as  a  student 
at  the  Royal  Academy,  but  before  settling  down  there  he 
unit  to  Paris,  at  the  invitation  of  an  aunt,  who  lived 
in  that  citv.  This  \vas  in  1771.  He  entered  a  drawing 
•  •my  there  and  remained  nearlv  two  vears.  He  \\as 
a  vej  -vstul  student,  and  enjoyed  a  reputation  for 

skill  in  sketching  the  human  body  from  nature. 

Returning  to  London,  he  resumed  his  studies  at  the 
Royal  Acdemv,  and  be^an  to  exhibit  there  when  19; 
his  exhibits  at  the  Roval  Academy  were  continued 
regularly  from  1775  to  1787. 

His  aunt,  a  French  lady,  formerly  Mdlle.  Chatelier, 
who  dad  married  Thomas  Rowlandson,  kept  him  well 
supplied  with  money,  and  at  her  death  left  him  .£7,000 
with  other  proper!  v. 

He  proceeded  to  enjoy  himself  in  ^ay,  spendthrift 
fashion,  and  was  an  imperturbable  gamester.  He  became 
insolvent,  though  his  aunt's  was  not  the  onlv  lejjacv  he 
enjo 

lie  uas  no  ascetic,  and  his  biographer  recounts  h,»w 
lie  would  1"  ••«!  at  about  "his  twelfth  jjlas 

punch,"  on  an   evening  such  as  he   was  wont   to  spend 
amorii:    his   boon    companions.      Few    wen-    the   excesses 
and  even  vices  of  i  he  hmn  into  which  he  did  not  plun-e 
•  • 

In  short,  the  good-looking,  clever,  gay,  rich.  e\i 

in-    fellow    took    his    till    of    pleasures,    recking 

notlr  .^sil>],.  lean   \  eai  ^  !<  .  <  <  .me  .       He  w  as  \  «  mil-, 

•led.    admired;    he    had    the    \\herewithal    lo    indulge 
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every    wayward    desire;   and    he    sowed    his    wild    oats 
thoroughly. 

Yet,  even  in  his  wildest  dissipation,  he  never  seemed 
to  lose  his  power  and  habit  of  work.  He  was  tireless 
and  laboured  in  his  chosen  art  with  great  gusto. 

He  paid  many  visits  to  the  Continent — in  France, 
Flanders,  Germany,  and  even  in  full  career  as  a  spend- 
thrift, he  was  busy  with  his  pencil,  giving  shape  to 
everything  his  quick  eyes  saw,  inns,  coaches,  waggons, 
conveyances  of  all  kinds ;  incidents,  landscapes,  river-side 
scenes ;  horses,  cattle  dogs ;  tradesmen,  travellers, 
guardians  of  the  peace,  country  folk.  Nothing  came 
amiss  to  him.  He  recorded  everything  he  saw  with 
amazing  facility  of  drawing,  needing  no  posing  of 
models,  for  his  command  of  anatomy  and  his  lightning 
eye  made  all  easy.  Too  easy  in  fact,  for  he  began  to  be 
careless  and  to  lose  the  faculty  of  taking  pains.  He 
aimed  at  swift,  trenchant  satire  and  lost  in  thoroughness 
of  workmanship. 

While  producing  large  numbers  of  light  and  sparkling- 
drawings,  some  of  wrhich  suggest  the  sketches  of  Morland 
and  Gainsborough,  he  proceeded  with  his  painting  and 
his  exhibits  at  the  Royal  Acamedy  until  1784,  when  he 
abandoned  oil  painting  and  portraits  for  caricature;  he 
concluded  that  the  tragic  was  not  his  forte.  Fortunately 
he  never  relinquished  his  habit  of  working  in  transparent 
water-colours,  for  in  that  art  he  was  ever  felicitous. 

At  that  time  caricature  was  very  popular,  and  the 
London  print-sellers  made  a  harvest  out  of  the  fashion 
of  satirising  the  scandals,  fashions  and  foibles  of  the 
period.  Rowlandson's  comic  gift  drew  him  irresistibly 
into  the  ranks  of  the  lampoonists,  especially  as  he 
numbered  among  his  friends  Gillray,  Bunbury, 
Wigstead,  Woodward,  Nixon,  Collings,  and  many  others 
of  the  clan. 

'Early  English  caricature  derived  much  from  the  spirit 
of  Swift  and  of  Hogarth,  failing  however  to  enter  into 
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the  grander  qualities  of  those  great  men.  Gillray, 
landson  and  George  Cruikshank  (in  his  earlier 
caricatures)  were  often  coarse;  they  indulged  in  savagery, 
Callows-humour  and  loud  laughter.  It  was  the  use  and 
wont  of  those  days.  They  were  sledge-hammer  times. 
Little  irony  or  light  and  shade;  but  battering  blows  and 
Billingsgate. 

I\o\\  landson  grew  more  kindly  as  the  years  passed  by, 
and  in  his  social  satin-  followed  more  closely  the  tradition 
ot  Hogarth;  he  depicted  tumultuous  life,  turning  from 
>.  studios  and  museums  to  nature;  from  classic 
tradition  or  oft-copied  types  to  the  living  folk  about 
him — to  the  swarming,  contemporaneous  life. 

I\«>\\  landson  did  not  become  merely  a  caricaturist. 
a  spirited  draughtsman  and  a  colourist ;  with  an 
easy  mastery  of  grace  of  line  often  unobserved  in  those 
subjects  in  which  he  indulged  in  horseplay  and  broad 
effects.  He  was  much  more  pictorial  than  his  fellow- 
caricaturists,  and  in  fact  almost  he  alone  among  them 
had  this  gift. 

In  numerous  social  satires  he  displayed  these  talents, 
lashing  the  extravagances  of  fashions,  of  manners  and 
the  follies  rampant  about  him.  His  invention  and  facility 
allowed  of  hardly  any  bounds  in  variety  of  subject  :  high 
and  low  society,  scenes  of  land  and  water,  of  country 
and  town,  of  woodland  and  shipping.  Ships  furnished 
him  with  delightful  themes  and  help  to  place  him  high 
among  our  draughtsmen.  His  eye  for  character  \\a^ 
keenly  observant,  and  though  he  so  often  gave  rein  to 
exaggeration,  he  unfailingly  seized  upon  salient  charac- 
teristics. He  wma  indulgent  to  the  poor  and  wretched, 
merciless  to  suindlers,  sharpers,  usurers,  libertines  and 
hypocrites.  He  delighted  in  eccentricity,  and  ridiculed 
it.  He  uas  tOnd  of  antithesis:  ill-matched  pairs,  fat  and 
l<-an,  hi-  and  tiny,  descrepit  and  vouthful  ;  luxury  and 
misery;  corpulent  publisher  and  hungry  author;  the 
drunken  parson;  the  deaf  musician;  the  bandy-legged 

c 
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dancing-master.  Crude  effects,  no  duubt,  and  the  habit 
often  tempted  him  into  exaggeration  and  uncouthness, 
to  which  the  finer  qualities  of  the  artist  were  sacrificed. 
But  he  got  much  fun  and  comic  effect  from  it  all,  and  the 
caricaturist  of  those  days  was  a  kind  of  pictorial  journa- 
list, whose  aim  was  to  strike  home  with  immediate, 
topical  and  telling  effect. 

His  political  pasquinades  have  suffered  most  from  the 
ravages  of  time.  It  is  the  common  fate  of  his  brother- 
hood. As  was  natural  with  a  political  satirist,  his  carica- 
tures and  cartoons  absorbed  attention  long  before  his 
purely  artistic  qualities  were  commonly  observed.  A 
squib  touching  on  scandal  makes  a  noise.  It  hurts ;  it 
arouses  interest  and  excites  opposition,  while  a  quiet 
thing  of  beauty  remains  unnoticed  by  the  multitude. 
Even  in  the  case  of  Hogarth  it  needed  the  lapse  of  a 
century  for  him  to  take  his  place  as  the  greatest  of  our 
painters  in  qualities  which  may  be  called  national.  Row- 
landson's  humour,  fecundity,  spirited  satire,  observation 
of  life,  particularly  English  life,  was  quickly  acknowl- 
edged and  enjoyed.  His  mastery  of  composition,  of 
appropriate  action,  of  making  crowds  live  and  move; 
of  the  art  of  daintily  tinting  his  drawings;  of  suggesting 
with  cunning  touches  foliage,  buildings,  familiar  scenes; 
these  are  qualities  which  more  slowly  found  their  way 
into  general  esteem. 

The  political  cartoons  and  lampoons  upon  high 
personages  of  a  century  ago  are  remote  from  our 
interests  and  sympathies.  Who  cares  now  about  the 
amours  of  the  kings,  queens  and  great  personages  whom 
Rowlandson  castigated  ?  Who  now  cares  to  keep  pace 
with  those  distant  fleeting  phases  of  ephemeral  party 
politics?  Matter  and  manner  have  alike  become  anti- 
quated. We  dislike  the  grossness  of  the  manners  and 
the  satirist's  mode  of  pillorying  them.  He  struck  "  with 
a  great  mutton  fist,"  as  Hazlitt  said  of  William  Cobbett. 

The  student  of  history  regards  them  with  curiosity ; 
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he  M Tutinises  them  and  notes  the  changes  of  manners; 
the  moralist  marks  the  abiding  impulses  underneath 
these  changing  fashions.  Manners  are  ever  in  a  state 
of  flux ;  but  a  change  in  morality  is  very  slow  in  opera- 
tion. 

As  the  pictorial  satirist  depicts  the  state  of  morality 
of  his  time  through  its  changing  manners,  these  date  him 
and  soon  make  his  drawings  appear  old-fashioned. 
Rowlandson  is  no  exception  to  this  tendency,  so  far  as 
his  political  caricatures  are  concerned  ;  but  his  jolly  social 
satires  live  and  we  enjoy  their  humour;  still  more  do  his 
graceful  drawings  abide  in  the  esteem  of  successive 
generations.  Their  workmanship  is  fundamentally  good 
and  they  take  their  place  among  works  of  art  in  this 
medium. 

Rowlandson's  fame  rapidly  increased;  he  became  the 
mirror  of  his  time,  in  the  line  he  had  chosen.  In  his 
drawings  we  see  the  passing  show,  in  a  peculiarly  ripe 
and  racy  style.  Men  and  women  play  their  antics  tricked 
out  in  the  modes  of  the  dav.  The  artist  shows  them 
at  work  and  play.  He  is  equally  at  home  in  town  or 
country,  in  slum-life,  or  out  with  the  huntsmen  in  the 
morning  air,  through  wood  and  dale.  He  gives  us 
vignettes  of  hostel  and  highway,  of  stage-coach  and 
>engers,  and  all  with  zest  and  fun. 

His  sturdy-legged  people  are  peculiarly  his  own,  yet 
they  are  the  English  folk  of  his  time.  His  women  are 
seldom  refined,  often  comelv,  generally  buxom  or  volup- 
tuous, frequently  terrific  viragoes  or  toothless  harridans; 
but  al\\a\s  mellowed  by  humour.  His  men  are  even 
more  varied  in  character  and  make  a  most  amusing  and 
heterogeneous  gallery  of  our  omntnmen  a  centurx 
Their  wigs  and  garments  date  them,  but  we  soon  think 
little  of  this  and  delight  in  the  humours  which  unite  the 
queer  people  with  ourselves.  He  was  the  pict< 
ni<  ler  of  the  Georgian  period. 

Although  lie  \\as  a  travelled  man.  he  generally  kept  to 
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English  types,  even  when  in  foreign  surroundings.  He 
was  indeed  English  through  and  through,  for  good  and 
ill.  His  caricatures  of  the  French  were  prejudiced, 
though  he  must  have  known  the  Parisians  well,  from 
close  and  frequent  intercourse. 

England  he  knew  in  an  unusual  degree.  He  drew  the 
life  and  humours  of  the  poor  of  London  with  a  gusto 
second  only  to  that  of  Charles  Dickens.  He  depicted  the 
fashions  and  follies  of  Bath  with  no  less  spirit  than  Jane 
Austen,  but  in  how  widely  different  a  mode  !  The  one 
often  indelicate  and  exaggerated;  the  other  ever  delicate 
in  her  delicious  irony,  and  never  going  beyond  the 
bounds  of  nature. 

It  is  time  to  turn  to  the  work  of  Rowlandson,  largely 
of  the  nature  of  book  illustration,  which  he  did  in 
association  with  Rudolph  Ackermann,  the  print  pub- 
lisher of  the  Strand,  London,  who  found  him  continuous 
work  for  long  periods. 

Soon  after  he  abandoned  portrait  painting  for  carica- 
ture reproductions  of  his  designs  began  to  be  published, 
and  this  became  a  rule  for  the  remainder  of  his  career — 
over  fifty  years.  He  also  engraved  many  designs  by 
himself  and  his  fellow  artists.  At  first  he  was  busy 
with  squibs,  lampoons,  caricatures;  then  he  turned  to- 
groups  of  fashionable  people,  or  crowds  enjoying  them- 
selves at  such  places  as  Vauxhall. 

He  began  to  picture  series  of  travel  sketches — 
Cornwall,  Brighton,  Bath,  Scarborough — Cheshire  even  ; 
then  came  views  of  London,  Cries  of  London,  "  County 
Characters,"  "Matrimonial  Comforts,"  and  so  forth— 
series  to  meet  the  current  demand. 

Finally,  book  illustrations  in  great  numbers  and  in  a 
long  succession,  occupied  most  of  his  time  and  attention. 

As  Rowlandson  is  so  often  misrepresented  by  vile 
.colouring  of  cheap  reprints,  staring  abominations  upon 
which  the  garish  colours  are  daubed  anyhow,  regardless 
of  lines  and  textures,  it  is  desirable  at  this  stage  to 
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<J» -vote  attention  t<>  tin-  artist's  process  of  delicately  tinted 
aquatints,  of  which  so  lar-e  a  portion  of  his  work  consists 
and  which  enjoved  i^reat  popularity  before  wood-block 
printing  and  steel-plate  engraving  became  the  vogue. 
Ackermann's  monthly  publications  of  "The  Poetical 
Magazine,"  of  the  Tours  of  Dr.  Syntax,  "  The  Dance  of 
Drath."  etc.,  provided  Kowlandson  with  a  fine  oppor- 
tunity  10  produce  much  of  his  best  work.  These  were 
octavo  prints,  of  high  (jualitv,  the  technique  of  which 
is  thus  depicted  by  Joseph  Grego  : 

A  neat  and  carefully  finished  drawing  of  the  original  design 
first  prepared  and  Rowlandson  etrlied  the  outline  sharply 
and  clearly  on  the  copper  plate ;  an  impression  from  the 
"bitten,  in"  outline  was  printed  on  drawing-paper  and  the 
artist  put  in  his  shadows,  modelling  of  forms  and  sketchy 
distance,  with  Indian  Ink,  in  the  most  delicate  handling 
possible ;  the  shadows  were  then  copied  in  aquatint  on  the 
outlined  plate,  sometimes  by  the  designer,  but  in  most  cases 
by  an  engraver  who  practised  this  particular  branch,  which  a 
few  experts  were  able  to  manipulate  with  considerable  dex- 
terity and  nicety.  Rowlandsnn  next  completed  the  colouring 
of  his  own  Indian  ink  shaded  impression  in  delicate  tints, 
harmoniously  selected  ;  his  >ense  of  colour  being  of  a  refined 
order  as  regarded  the  disposal  of  tender  shades  agreeable  to 
the  eye.  His  aptitude  in  this  respect  is  quite  as  remarkable 
as  his  HUM  of  delineation  ;  and  if  his  outlines  can  be  copied 
with  any  approach  to  deceiving  the  eye  of  a  connoisseur,  an 
attempt  to  imitate  his  colouring,  simple  as  it  remained  in  its 
lactcri  sties,  is  tolerably  certain  to  betray  tin  fraud 

The  tinted  impression,  which  was  intentionally  finished  with 
:ter  delicacy  and  elaboration  than  the  artist  generally 
displayed,  served  as  a  ropy  for  imitation,  which  was  handed 
to  Mr.  Ackermann's  trained  staff  of  colorists,  the  publisher 
finding  constant  employment  toi  a  number  of  clever  persons 
whom  he  had  educated  cxpicssly  for  this  skilled  employment 
These  aitists  had  woikid  uii.lci  his  aiispiees  and  personal 
supervision  fofe  peftfB,  until,  by  COnstafi4  '  the 

pains    which    weie    taken    by    the    publisher   to  improve   their 
abilities,  they   attained   a   degree  of  perfection  and   neatness 
:  at  before  and  almost  U  yoiul  belief  in  the  present 
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day  (1880),  when  the  system  has  fallen  into  comparative 
disuse.  The  assistants  did  their  best  to  reproduce  the  effect 
of  the  original  drawings. 

Cosmo  Monkhouse  summarises  forcibly  the  best 
qualities  of  book  illustration  in  this  country  :  — 

If  the  history  of  design  in  England  be  ever  written,  the 
book  illustrator  will  assume  a  more  prominent  place  than  is 
usually  assigned  to  him.  A  great  deal  of  what  is  strongest, 
most  living  and  most  national,  in  English  art  lies  between 
the  covers  of  books.  Can  any  nation  produce  anything  to 
excel,  or  even  to  parallel,  Flaxman's  designs  to  Homer, 
Stothard's  to  "  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  or  Blake's  to  Job? 
Nay,  if  we  take  the  illustrators  of  novels,  from  Stothard  to 
Cruikshank,  are  there  many  painters  who  can  compare  with 
them  in  beauty  and  force  of  design,  in  fertility  of  invention, 
in  expression,  in  passion ;  in  a  word,  in  the  most  intellectual 
and  spiritual  qualities  of  art? 

Rowlandson's  achievement  in  this  branch  of  his  work 
is  large  in  bulk  and  is  marked  by  peculiar  and  original 
qualities.  No  other  book  illustrator  could  for  a  moment 
be  confused  with  him.  To  some  extent  this  was  the 
result  of  mannerism,  but  still  more  was  it  due  to  his 
ebullient  humour.  He  was  withal  realistic  by  keen 
observation  and  direct  execution  from  life,  unhampered 
by  studio-work  from  models.  His  models  were  the 
swarming  crowds  in  the  full  fling  of  life.  His  fecundity 
gave  shape  to  innumerable  forms,  all  breathing,  busy  at 
work,  or  enjoying  themselves.  With  a  minimum  of 
visible  effort  he  indicated  minute  subtleties  of  physical 
pose  and  facial  expression. 

His  method  in  water-colour  work  was  simple.  He 
usually  worked  with  a  reed  pen,  in  bold  outlines,  in 
bistre;  these  he  deftly  filled  in  with  washes  of  water- 
colour,  translucent  and  never  muddied.  'He  confined  his 
colours  to  a  few  tints,  yet  with  these  slight  means  and 
with  the  touches  of  a  born  craftsman  he  gave  effects  of 
light  and  shade  to  the  no  small  delight  of  the  eye.  His 
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pure  tints  lent  charm  and  playfulness  to  his  drawings. 
His  penwork  is  expressive.  This  is  indeed  the  great 
medium  of  satiric  art,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to 
masters  such  as  Goya,  Daumier,  Hokusai,  Cruikshank, 
Leech. 

A  full  list  of  the  books  illustrated  by  Rowlandson 
would  be  tedious  to  read,  but  a  few  of  outstanding  quality 
are  as  follows  :  — 

Tom  Jones.  Dr.    Syntax    in    vSearch    of   the 
Joseph   Andi\  Picturesque   (31    Plates). 

Roderick   Random.  Dr.  Syntax   in   Search  of  Con- 
Peregrine  Pickle.  solation    1^4    I'lates). 

Humphrey  Clinker.  Dr.  Syntax  in  Search  of  a  Wife 
Peter  Pindar's  Poems  (Dr.  (25  Plates). 

\\alcott).  The  Microcosm  of  London  (104 
Sterne's  Sentimental  Journey.         Plates). 

Baron  Munchausen.  Werther. 

The   Vicar  of   Wakefield    (24  The  Dance  of  Life  (28  Plates). 

Plates).  The  English    Dance   of    Death 

(72   Plates). 

The  Microcosm  of  London  was  produced  in  collabora- 
tion with  Pugin,  who  delineated  the  architectural  parts  of 
each  plate,  while  Rowlandson  put  in  the  figures.  These 
104  plates  are  a  most  interesting  record  of  the  manners 
of  the  time  and  of  the  typical  and  public  buildings  of 
London  in  1808,  the  date  of  the  publication. 

Pugin 's  dignified  influence  is  evident  and  Rowlandson 
manifests  unusual  self-command  and  reserve,  keeping  his 
figures  in  harmony  with  the  architectural  settings. 

If  those  who  regard  him  merely  as  a  coarse  caricaturist 
will  consult  these  three  fine  volumes,  which  are  in  th'> 
Manchester  Free  Library,  they  will  be  speedily 
undeceived.  They  will  find  a  powerful  series  of  drawings 
(even  leaving  Pugin's  work  out  for  a  moment),  which 
faithfully  jxmrtrny  the  people  of  London  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century.  And  it  is  done  with  truth, 
\sit,  grace  and  command  of  the  artist's  craft. 
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For  a  widely  different  type  of  production,  let  us  turn 
to  perhaps  the  most  popular  work  of  Rowlandson, 
certainly  the  one  by  which  he  was  best  known  for  two 
generations  after  his  death. 

"  Dr.  Syntax  in  search  of  the  Picturesque  "  was  a  most 
successful  venture  of  Ackermann's.  William  Combe 
supplied  the  versified  story,  Rowlandson  the  plates. 
"  Dr.  Syntax  in  search  of  Consolation  "  and  "Dr.  Syntax 
in  search  of  a  Wife"  were  sequels  not  quite  so  successful, 
but  they  yet  found  hosts  of  admirers. 

The  plates  are  spirited  and  diverting.  They  exhibit 
the  queer  hero  in  many  circumstances,  some  of  them 
incongruous  in  a  mirth-provoking  way.  Our  forefathers 
found  them  vastly  entertaining,  but  much  of  the  fun  has 
now  effervesced. 

Despite  their  popularity,  the  drawings  do  not  rank 
with  the  best  work  of  the  artist. 

The  seventy-two  plates  designed  by  Rowlandson  for 
William  Combe's  verses  on  "The  Dance  of  Death," 
published  as  usual  by  Ackermann,  form  his  best  serial 
work.  They  are  better  than  the  more  famous  Dr.  Syntax 
Tours. 

The  artist  undertook  this  formidable  task  late  in  life, 
in  1816.  Yet  he  performed  it  with  spirit  and  thorough- 
ness. The  bizarre  subject  suited  him,  or  rather  it  suited 
his  melodramatic  treatment  of  it,  for  he  conceived  the 
dread  summons  of  Death,  in  the  whirligig  of  human  life, 
in  melodramatic  wise.  Contrasted  with  the  designs  of 
Holbein,  those  of  Rowlandson  are  violent  and  forced. 
The  simplicity  and  high  seriousness  of  Holbein,  the 
awful  solemnity  of  Diirer  and  Rethel  are  lacking. 
Rowlandson 's  Death  attitudinises,  he  brandishes  his 
dread  dart,  he  smashes  carriages,  engulphs  boats,  over- 
turns gaming-tables,  drags  his  victims  to  their  doom  and 
plays  grim  tricks,  in  a  spirit  of  sardonic  mischief. 

Life  has  become  a  sorry  jest, — a  guttering  candle, 
snuffed  out  by  the  bony  fingers  of  a  grinning,  implacable, 
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skeleton — death.  It  has  become  bereft  of  dignity,  beauty, 
nobleness.  The  medieval  piety  has  vanished.  Instead 
we  have  a  vulgarised  version  of  the  simple  old  dream. 
drama  \ve  have  melodrama. 

Vet  Rowlandson  exhibits  wonderful  energv,  vim  and 
ircc.  His  brain  seethes  with  ideas  and  his  finders 
readilv  j^ive  them  shap>e.  He  crowds  his  paper  with 
luimaniiy,  alive.  amu.singlv  alive,  sensuously  and  some- 
times sensually  alive.  lie  shows  his  habitual  fluency 
and  fertile  invention,  betraying  an  appearance  of  labour. 
Hut  the  reserve  and  inevitableness  of  Holbein  were  denied 
him;  his  qualities  were  on  a  lower  plain.  The  tragic 
note  was  beyond  him. 

I  le  brought  the  idea  of  the  Dance  of  Death  on  to 
English  soil,  clothed  it  in  Knglish  dress,  illustrating 
Knglish  habits  and  playing  with  satiric  xest  upon  the 
\\eaknesses  of  his  time.  Sometimes  he  flags  and  the 
skeleton  is  a  mere  stock  figure.  In  the  long  series  of 
drawings  he  had  flat,  stale  and  unprofitable  moments. 
But  generally  he  maintained  ample  spirits  and  invention 
if  not  of  the  highest  order,  yet  alwavs  entertaining. 

It  is  interesting  to  reflect  that  Rowlandson  and  Blake 
were  born,  bred  and  died  in  London,  and  almost  at  the 
same  time.  Rowlandson  was  born  in  1750,  Blake  a 
later.  Both  died  in  1827. 

Both  were  stvmm.  obstinate  men  and  prolific  producers. 
Hut  the  contract  between  tlu  artistic  tendeiu-es  they  repr 
is  extreme.  Rowlandson  found  that  things  a>  they  are  were 
good  enough  for  him.  IK  loved  the  surface  qualities  of  life 
and  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  ups  and  downs,  the  mingled 
bitter  and  sweet  of  the  rough  and  tumble  of  events.  His 
world  was  the  world  of  everyday  perception,  the  world  in 
which  the  average  sensual  man  lives  and  moves  and  has  his 
hdii^.  Blake  dwelt  e\ei  apart  in  the  regions  of  the  supia- 
sensuons— (FiNBi  i 

Roulandson  was.  in  his  art  as  in  his  life,  a  jolly,  good- 
iiumoured  fellow.  He  \\ould  have  nothing  to  do  wiih 
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sour  asceticism,  with  strait-lacedness,  with  hypocrisy, 
with  a  meagre  view  of  life.  For  him  there  was  no  lack 
of  cakes  and  ale ;  he  took  life  as  he  found  it.  There  was 
a  dose  of  Rabelaisian  ism  in  him.  Broad  sympathy, 
tolerance,  hearty  laughter,  zest,  all  greet  us  in  full 
measure  as  we  con  his  pages.  He  was  English  through 
and  through,  in  his  faults  and  virtues.  The  squeamish 
like  him  not.  The  narrowly  academic  find  little  in  him 
to  admire.  But  his  rich  gifts  and  large  tolerance  made 
him  a  true  and  sane  interpreter  of  his  fellowmen  a 
hundred  years  ago. 


OF  TRANSLATION. 
By  Rev.  ARTHUR  W.  Fox,  M.A. 

tasks  are  more  lightly  undertaken,  yet  few 
present  more  pitfalls  than  translation.  It  is 
certainly  less  difficult  to  convey  the  general  sense  of  a 
foreign  author  than  to  preserve  the  subtlety  of  his  style 
and  the  distilled  essence  of  his  language.  In  spite  of 
Emerson's  shallow  dictum  something  must  of  necessity 
be  lost  in  the  finest  rendering.  Every  form  of  speech 
has  its  own  delicate  niceties  of  rhythm  and  sound,  to  say 
nothing  of  elusive  shades  of  meaning,  which  are  apt  to 
be  lost  when  spoken  in  another  tongue.  These  distinc- 
tive attributes  of  every  language  are  beautiful  as  the 
pattern  on  a  butterfly's  wing,  they  are  to  the  full  as 
evanescent  even  under  a  light  and  skilful  touch.  A  good 
translator  needs  something  more  than  a  competent 
mastery  of  the  language,  which  he  undertakes  to  English, 
to  say  nothing  of  his  own.  He  needs  a  fine  perception 
not  only  of  the  meanings  of  words,  but  of  their  distinctive 
sounds  both  severally  and  in  combination  one  with 
another.  I  am  speaking  not  onlv  of  prose  translation 
but  of  the  rendering  of  poetry,  which  presents  difficulties 
well  nigh  insuperable.  Some  put  in  too  many  words, 
some  too  few,  thus  doing  violence  to  their  unhappy 
author.  No  one  has  suffered  more  severely  in  this  way 
than  Horace.  (Oni niton's  verse  translation  is  perhaps 
the  besi.  is  Mr.  Gladstone's  is  the  worst.  The  Latin 
Professor  put  in  t(x>  many  words,  the  great  .statesman 
improbable  though  ii  would  seem  put  in  too  te\\ . 
Doubtless  Horace  presents  more  difficulties  than  any 
other  Latin  poet;  but  the  reading  world  is  still  waiting 
tor  a  worthv  translation  of  his  all  but  perfect  "  Odes." 
Mistranslation  is  as  eaSj  as  falling  OVCT  a  precipice. 
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•» 

Hence  students  of  various  ages  offer  a  choice  selection 
of  what  are  known  as  "  Howlers."  Before  coming  to 
grips  with  my  main  theme,  it  may  be  well  to  recall  a 
few,  on  the  drunken  Helot  principle  as  an  awful  warning 
of  what  to  avoid.  Horace,  with  fine  self-confidence, 
wrote  :  — 

cxegi  monumentum  acre  perennius, 

which  may  be  Englished  literally— 

I've  reared  a  monument  more  durable  than  brass. 

It  has  been  rendered  thus  with  much  ingenuity  :  "exegi, 
I  have  eaten  up,  monumentum,  a  monument,  acre 
perennius,  harder  than  brass."  Well  might  the  dis- 
comfited dominie  exclaim  :  "  Sit  down,  and  digest  it, 
sir!  '  Vergil  wrote  the  noble  line:  — 

montibus  in  canis  gelidus  deliquescitur  humor, 
which  may  be  turned  literally  thus — 

down  the  hoary  mountains  the  icy  moisture  streams. 

But  that  did  not  please  a  youth,  who  evolved  the  follow- 
ing :  "  Gelidus  canis,  the  cool  dog,  deliquescitur,  is  left, 
in  montibus,  on  the  mountains."  With  not  unnatural 
curiosity  the  pedagogue  queried,  "  Yes,  sir,  and 
humor?  "  "  by  way  of  a  joke  "  was  the  startling  reply. 
Doubtless  the  "  cool  dog  "  of  a  pupil  was  warmed  up 
by  the  dominie  "  by  way  of  a  joke." 

But  "  Howlers  "  are  not  confined  to  schoolboys. 
They  are  to  be  found  in  more  serious  translators  and 
occasionally  in  the  renderings  of  men  of  considerable 
eminence.  The  free  library  catalogue  is  a  favourable 
dumping-ground  for  their  reception.  A  French  librarian 
of  greater  daring  than  knowledge  once  graced  his  pages 
\\iih  the  following  rendering  of  Crocket's  "  Stickit 
minister,"  who  appeared  as  "  Le  cure*  assassins  !  '  One 
Jules  Janin,  who,  I  believe,  levelled  many  an  insult  at 
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Dickens,  set  out  to  translate  Shakespeare  into  French, 
no  easy  task.  He  is  credited  with  the  fine  rendering  of 
"All  hail,  Macbeth,"  as  "Comment  vous  portez-vous, 
Macbeth  !  '  But  he  certainly  did  translate  "  So  woe- 
begone  "  by  "  ainsi  douleur,  va-t-en,"  and  "  Out,  out, 
brief  candle  "  by  "  Sortez,  chandelle  !  '  So  great  a 
genius  and  true  lover  of  Fngland  as  Victor  Hugo  also- 
achieved  some  remarkable  feats  in  translation,  amongst 
which  may  be  numbered  "a  pea-jacket  "  =  "  paletot  a 
la  puree  de  pois,"  which  reminds  the  reflective  reader  of 
an  item  on  a  menu-card,  and  "  Firth  of  Forth  "  for 
which  he  has  the  masterpiece,  "  Le  cinquieme  de  la 
quatrieme  !  '  Yes,  translation  has  its  dangers  even  for 
the  great,  especially  for  those  who  think  that  they  know 
a  language  and  do  not,  and  for  those  who  imagine  them-, 
selves  to  be  proficient  in  their  own  tongue  which  ajso 
thev  are  not.  It  is  my  object  to  offer  a  few  considera- 
tions upon  correct  translation  and  some  of  its  masters. 
Of  course  I  am  limited  to  those  languages  of  which  I 
know  something,  though  it  would  be  easier  perhaps  to- 
tormulate  opinions  on  those  of  which  I  know  nothing. 
I  will  not  begin  with  a  definition,  which  is  usuallv 
futile  except  in  Fuclid ;  I  will  leave  that  to  be  framed 
from  my  vagrom  thoughts.  Firsi  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  exact  literal  translation  does  not  of  necessity 
represent  the  sense  of  the  original,  much  less  its  form 
pression.  It  we  render  the  familiar  French  proverb, 
"On  n'a  pas  invent/-  la  poudre  "  by  "One  has  not 
invented  gunpowder,"  we  shall  lose  the  point  of  the 
saving.  We  need  to  choose  a  proverb  from  our  own 
language  to  convey  the  precise  shade  of  meaning  in  the 
ti.  We  find  it  in  our  own  apophthegm,  "  He'll 
never  set  the  Thames  on  tire."  In  like  manner  it  would 
be  -ihsnrd  to  translate  literally  the  saving,  "I'll  tiens 
vaut  mieux  que  deux  tu  rauras."  If  we  want  t<>  appre- 
its  meaning,  we  must  turn  it,  "A  bird  in  the  hand 
i>  worth  t\\o  in  the  bush."  ProhahK  a  Frenchman 
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translating  our  own  proverb  literally  would  convey  little 
of  its  meaning  to  his  readers,  though  it  would  not  be 
wholly  without  sense  in  French  just  as  it  stands.  It  is 
just  in  the  failure  to  reproduce  the  exact  shades  of 
meaning  from  one  language  in  another  that  closely 
literal  translation  is  apt  to  fall  short.  Sometimes  indeed 
it  is  possible,  but  by  no  means  always,  while  it  almost 
always  results  in  a  bald  rendering. 

An  idiom  needs  to  be  represented  by  a  corresponding 
idiom,  so  far  as  that  can  be  compassed,  if  the  reader  is 
to  have  any  hope  of  grasping  the  true  sense  of  the 
original.  Moreover  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  re-translate 
the  translation  into  the  original,  if  an  approach  to  perfec- 
tion is  to  be  secured.  Anyone  who  would  attempt  this 
task  with  Jowett's  "  Thucydides  "  would  set  out  upon  a 
bootless  errand,  which  would  resemble  an  effort  to 
translate  Carlyle's  "  French  Revolution  "  into  the 
polished  periods  of  Bossuet.  On  the  other  hand  his 
translation  of  "  Plato  "  falls  little  short  of  perfection  in 
its  own  kind  :  of  that  remarkable  achievement  no  critic 
has  any  fault  to  find  with  the  style,  though  he  may 
dispute  its  accuracy  here  and  there.  It  must  always  be 
remembered  that  the  meaning  of  an  author  presents  itself 
differently  to  different  students.  Nor  is  it  just  to  censure 
a  translation  simply  on  the  ground  that  a  disputed 
passage  here  and  there  may  not  be  rendered  so  as  to 
satisfy  a  particular  critic.  The  translator  can  only 
render  the  meaning  as  it  presents  itself  to  his  own  mind, 
nor  does  it  follow  that  he  is  wrong,  because  a  certain 
critic  disputes  his  rendering. 

The  "  Tudor  Translators  "  and  their  immediate 
successors  seldom  troubled  to  be  literal :  they  strove  with 
much  success  to  make  their  author  speak  as  if  he  had 
been  speaking  English,  and  very  fine  English  too  since 
they  at  least  knew  how  to  express  themselves  in  their 
own  tongue.  In  one  respect  most  of  them  fall  short; 
.their  rendering  is  commonly  too  free  to  be  sufficiently 
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accurate,  and  sometimes  comes  nearer  to  a  paraphrase 
than  to  translation.  Many  of  them  did  not  go  directly 
to  the  original,  but  used  a  French  version,  which  they 
found  easier  no  doubt  to  themselves,  but  which  made 
them  doubly  liable  to  the  chance  of  error.  Moreover 
they  could  not  catch  the  aroma  of  the  original  blended 
as  it  inevitabl\  was  with  a  fragrance  distilled  in  a  Gallic 
alembic.  Magnificent  a  piece  of  English  as  is  Sir 
Thomas  North's  "  Plutarch,"  it  fails  to  represent 
correctly  all  that  Plutarch  wrote.  It  is  a  vast  quarry  of 
noble  English,  from  which  Shakespeare  did  not  hesitate 
to  hew  large  blocks.  But  Jacques  . \m\ot,  who  had  a 
first-hand  acquaintance  with  the  Greek,  undoubtedly 
produced  a  more  faithful  rendering  if  less  picturesque. 
I  urge  this  criticism  not  in  any  way  to  detract  from  the 
merit  of  an  acknowledged  classic,  but  solely  and  simply 
upon  the  score  of  accuracy,  which  should  be  amongst 
the  first  aims  of  anyone  who  aspires  to  be  a  faithful 
translator. 

If  then  the  translator  need  not  be  slavishly  literal,  he 
ought  not,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  too  free.  Tobias 
Smollett  in  rendering  "  Don  Quixote  "  and  "  Gil  Bias  " 
added  many  sentences  of  his  own  in  each  case,  thus 
violating  the  dignity  of  two  illustrious  classics  by 
unwarrantable  interpolations.  It  is  undoubtedly  per- 
missible, nay  even  necessary,  to  add  words  upon  occasion 
to  bring  out  the  full  meaning  of  the  original,  ftut  it  is 
\\hollv  indefensible  for  the  translator  to  interject  senten- 
tious thoughts  of  his  own  into  the  work  of  another. 
('i(|iilian,  and  in  a  lesser  degree,  Motteux,  succeeded  far 
better  with  "  Rabelais,"  In -cause  their  one  motive  was  to 
express  the  writings  of  the  ^reat  French  satirist  in  good 
nervous  and  coherent  Knglish  \\ithout  doing  violence  to 
their  author's  real  meaning,  or  adding  aphorisms  of  their 
o\\n.  rrquhart's  part  of  this  great  translation  has 
perhaps  never  !>een  surpassed,  while  Motteux  \\lu.rom- 
pleted  it  is  oiil v  less  <-\<  Hleni. 
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Of  all  the  "  Tudor  Translators,"  using  this  term  tc* 
cover  the  early  Stuarts,  Philemon  Holland  (1552 — 1637) 
was  most  successful  in  his  various  undertakings.  His 
rendering  of  "  Livy,"  for  example,  is  couched  in  a  style 
hardly  if  at  all  inferior  to  Livy's  own,  while  his  transla- 
tion of  "  Pliny  the  Elder  "  has  still  scarcely  a  rival. 
Whether  he  was  Englishing  the  Greek  of  Plutarch  and 
Xenophon,  or  the  Latin  of  Suetonius  and  William 
Camden,  he  contrived  for  the  most  part  to  give  his 
readers  a  faithful  reproduction  of  the  original  in  each 
case.  What  is  a  far  greater  triumph  he  was  able  in  a 
remarkable  degree  to  convey  the  difference  of  style  in 
his  various  authors.  That  is  the  translator's  supreme 
gift,  as  rare  as  it  is  delightful,  which  is  posesssed  perhaps 
in  the  fullest  compass  by  Professor  Gilbert  Murray  in 
our  own  time.  A  little  later  Sir  Henry  Savile  Provost 
of  Eton  produced  his  fine  rendering  of  a  large  part  of 
Tacitus,  which  long  held  the  field  amongst  English 
readers.  Less  accurate  than  Holland,  he  had  a  command 
of  robust  anl  forcible  English,  to  which  no  modern 
translator  can  lay  claim.  These  two  will  suffice  as 
examples  of  their  own  day,  when  our  English  tongue 
spoke  with  its  utmost  majesty  and  its  fullest  music. 

I  must  not  omit  the  "Authorised  Version  "  of  the 
Bible,  which  has  done  so  much  to  make  English  life, 
letters  and  language,  what  they  are.  From  their  rigid 
view  of  inspiration  the  translators  were  constrained  to 
represent  with  as  literal  faithfulness  as  they  could 
command  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures.  With 
conspicuous  skill  they  achieved  a  triumph  which  has 
never  been  surpassed.  With  consummate  art  they 
blended  their  various  renderings,  though  all  of  them 
were  not  a  little  indebted  to  the  fine  work  of  their  great 
predecesors  William  Tyndale  and  Miles  Coverdale.  No 
doubt  they  rendered  the  "  Psalms  "  and  other  poetical 
passages  of  the  Old  Testament  into  prose  :  but  their  style 
was  so  stately,  so  musically  rhythmical,  that  it  accorded 
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with  the  parallelistic  measures  of  Hebrew  poetry  and 
did  much  to  preserve  its  inherent  majesty.  Indeed  they 
may  truthfully  and  without  exaggeration,  if  we  take 
account  of  the  state  of  scholarship  in  their  time,  be  said 
to  have  come  nearer  to  the  ideal  of  the  perfect  translation 
than  any  others  of  their  contemporaries,  perhaps  of  their 
successors. 

At  this  point  the  question  naturally  arises  as  to 
whether  it  is  better  to  translate  poetry  by  prose  or  verse. 
Only  one  answer  can  be  given  which  comes  near  the 
truth,  and  that  is  in  a  single  sentence.  It  depends  wholly 
upon  the  translator.  If  he  be  a  real  poet,  lie  will  be  more 
likely  to  succeed  in  such  an  endeavour,  though  the  field 
is  covered  with  the  inanimate  corpses  of  many  en- 
deavourers.  Yet  even  such  an  one  labours  under  a 
definite  disadvantage.  If  his  reader  be  equally  instructed 
in  both  languages,  and  have  the  original  and  the 
rendering  before  him,  he  will  insensibly  begin  to  com- 
pare the  poetic  power  of  the  translator  with  that  of  the 
poet  translated.  Thus  he  will  be  in  danger  of  missing 
much  of  the  beauty  of  the  version.  Naturally  this 
remark  does  not  apply  to  the  general  reader,  for  whom 
the  rendering  is  chiefly  designed.  To  my  mind  there  is 
no  doubt  that  a  highly  finished  verse  translation  does 
convey  the  meaning  of  a  foreign  poet  better  than  the 
corresponding  rendering  into  prose.  The  fact  remains 
that  the  original  writer  wrote  in  verse,  and  intended  his 
\\ork  to  be  read  as  such.  Hence  a  prose  translation, 
however  excellent,  must  inevitably  give  a  false  impres- 
sion. It  may  and  it  does  convey  the  sense,  but  it  does 
not  and  cannot  reproduce  the  music  and  stylistic  adorn- 
ment which  have  done  so  much  to  make  the  original 
what  it  actually  is.  But  if  the  translator  has  not  the 
poetic,  or  at  least  the  rhythmic  gift,  he  had  better  content 
himself  with  the  best  prose  rendering  which  he  can 
achieve. 

In    poetical    translation    it    tin-    original    metre   can    be 
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maintained,  as  often  happens  in  French  and  German,  it 
is  essential  to  keep  it  at  the  risk  of  adding  a  line  or  even 
a  stanza.  In  the  case  of  Greek  and  Latin  it  is  not  possible 
to  use  the  same  metre  in  English  except  in  a  few 
instances,  as  these  languages  use  "  quantity  "  in  the 
formation  of  metre  and;  not  simply  or  chiefly  "  accent," 
as  we  do  in  English.  To  render  Homer  into  English 
hexameters  does  not  convey  the  same  charm  to  the 
English  ear  as  the  original  hexameters  did  to  the  Greek 
perception.  Indeed,  in  spite  of  Longfellow's  fine  efforts, 
it  remains  doubtful  if  there  is  any  genuine  English 
hexameter.  Hence  George  Chapman  with  a  fine  scorn 
of  Gabriel  Harvey  and  all  his  works,  though  by  no  means 
literal,  has  best  presented  the  old  poet  in  an  English 
dress  in  his  "  Iliad,"  because  he  has  chosen  the  primitive 
ballad-metre,  though  he  has  joined  two  lines  into  one. 
His  sound  scholarship  and  his  good  poetical  sense 
taught  him  the  correspondence  between  the  two  styles. 
In  this  way  he  was  able  to  surpass  Alexander  Pope,  who 
by  his  use  of  the  heroic  couplet  added  an  epigrammatic 
wit  not  to  be  found  in  Homer  no  less  than  a  highly 
artificial  monotony,  from  which  the  old  Greek  bard 
himself  was  entirely  free. 

So  too  to  render  the  spoken  passages  of  the  Greek 
•drama  by  English  Iambics  after  the  pattern  of  those 
"  long  Alexandrines  sung  through  the  nose  "  of  French 
tragedy  and  comedy  does  not  suit  the  genius  of  our 
language,  or  the  dignity  of  the  original.  Whoever  has 
tried  to  read  consecutively  Dray  ton's  "  Polyolbion"  with 
its  long  twelve-syllable  lines,  can  hardly  fail  to  feel  an 
awkward  jog  in  the  metre,  which  does  not  invade  the 
Greek  drama.  That  is  why  the  best  verse  translators 
have  used  blank  verse,  or  more  rarely  the  heroic  couplet 
of  the  William  Morris  order,  with  much  success  in 
this  part  of  their  work.  Amongst  these  Talfourd, 
Plumtre,  Anna  Swanwick,  A.  S.  Way,  and,  finest  of  all, 
Gilbert  Murray,  have  succeeded  with  considerable  skill 
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in  reproducing  both  the  sense  and  metre  of  their  authors. 
The  choric  odes  composed  to  be  sung  cannot  be  rendered 
into  their  original  metre  without  doing  grave  injustice 
to  their  extreme  beauty.  Hence  an  irregular  scheme  of 
English  metre  is  best  adapted  to  bring  out  alike  their 
musical  effect  and  their  poetic  power.  In  this  of  the 
translators  named  above  Professor  Gilbert  Murray  has 
succeeded  most  surely,  though  in  some  respects  A.  S. 
\Yu\  runs  him  close. 

Herein  the  translator  runs  the  great  risk  of  an  unjusti- 
fiable use  of  padding.  Sometimes  he  so  stuffs  his 
manor's  work  with  extraneous  material,  that  it  becomes 
rather  a  duet  than  a  song.  He  is  carried  away  by  the 
metre,  which  he  has  adopted,  and  sacrifices  all  to  its 
perfection.  Only  such  additions  should  be  made  as  are 
absolutely  indispensable  to  bring  out  the  exact  shade  of 
meaning.  To  bring  these  within  the  shackles  of  rhymed 
metre  adds  materially  to  the  difficulties  of  the  translator. 
Even  A.  S.  Way  in  some  of  his  renderings  of  the 
choruses  from  Euripides  has  so  travestied  them  \\ith 
trappings  of  his  own  that  the  Attic  poet  would  scarcely 
he  able  to  recognise  his  own  work.  Such  lapses  on  his 
part  are  comparatively  rare,  but  they  are  to  be  found  in 
his  translation  of  each  of  the  tragedies. 

In  the  case  of  Aristophanes,  the  great  Greek  comedian, 
two  excellent  translators  have  proved  their  skill  and 
running.  Their  task  has  been  both  exacting  and  trying. 
Aristophanes  was  not  merely  a  distinguished  wit  and 
saiirist,  he  \\as  also  a  poet  of  wonderful  range  and  power. 
It  is  not  easy  to  decide  between  the  relative  merits  of 
llonkham  Frere  and  Rogers  as  translators  of  his 
(..medics.  Moth  were  wils  :  Frrrr  was  also  a  mn 

itting  satirist.      Rogers  \\.,s  the  finer  scholar 
and   was  endowed  with  a  hro.ider  humour  which   linked 
him   closely   with   his  author.      Thus  each    iranslat«»r   has 
excellences  <>t    his  <>\\n.      Hut    Fren-'s   line   renderin 
ihe  immortal  "  parabasis  "  in  "  The   Hirds  "   reman 
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but  unapproachable  in  its  beauty  and  accuracy.  But  as 
has  been  said  Frere  was  a  poet.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  he  did  not  render  all  of  the  comedies  in 
his  own  inimitable  manner.  Rogers  has  the  advantage 
of  him  in  his  ability  of  bringing  out  the  puns  and 
quibbles  of  the  original  and  in  skilful  adaptations  of  the 
numerous  forms  of  Greek  profanity.  Without  attempt- 
ing to  decide  between  them  the  fact  remains  that  these 
two  have  done  for  Aristophanes  what  he  himself  would 
have  desired.  They  have  expressed  him  in  English  with 
such  brilliance  and  felicity  that  the  modern  reader  can 
laugh  with  him  as  heartily  as  the  Athenians  of  old. 

From  what  has  been  already  said,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  translator  into  verse  needs  certain  qualifications, 
which  are  rarely  found  completely  in  one  and  the  same 
person.  In  the  first  place  he  must  be  a  poet  of  some 
compass,  or  he  will  seldom  attain  supreme  success. 
Failing  this  he  must  enjoy  that  not  too  common  gift,  a 
keen  feeling  for  rhythm  and  metre,  which  will  help  him 
over  many  pitfalls  and  quagmires.  Of  equal  importance 
to  him  is  a  complete  understanding  of  and  sympathy 
with  his  author,  so  that  he  may  appreciate  not  merely 
his  thought  but  his  method  of  writing.  He  needs  too- 
a  competent  knowledge  and  capable  use  of  his  own 
tongue,  if  he  is  to  be  able  to  make  it  express  fairly 
thoughts  written  in  another.  That  is  the  essential  of  all 
translation  which  is  often  left  out  of  account;  especially 
does  it  apply  to  verse  translation.  Where  the  original 
sings,  the  renderer  must  be  able  to  sing  too.  The 
rhythm  of  his  song  may  be  different,  but  it  will  be  that 
in  which  similar  thoughts  are  usually  expressed  in  his 
own  tongue.  Sometimes  I  venture  to  think  that  it  would 
be  well  to  turn  rhymed  metre  into  unrhymed  metre. 
The  ancient  tongues  were  for  the  most  part  innocent  of 
rhyme.  Moreover,  in  his  "  Queen  Mab,"  Shelley  has 
gone  far  to  prove  the  possibility  of  dispensing  with 
rhyme  without  sacrificing  the  poetry.  No  doubt  a  song 
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t<>r  the  most  part  goes  naturally  into  rhyme,  especially  if 
it  has  been  written  in  rhyme,  as  are  most  French  and 
German  songs.  English  lyrical  poetry  is  almost  in- 
variably rhymed,  though  sometimes  only  in  alternate 
lines.  Hence  a  rhymed  version  is  perhaps  the  natural 
way  of  rendering  the  lyric  poetry  of  other  nations.  But 
there  is  much  to  be  urged  in  defence  of  the  unrhymed 
method,  where  the  jingle  of  the  rhyme  has  the  tendency 
of  rramping  the  freedom  of  the  translator.  For  myself 
I  have  never  admired  any  rhymed  version  of  the 
Psalms,  which  I  have  yet  discovered,  no  not  Milton's 
nor  Addison's. 

Further  a  considerable  knowledge  of  English  metres 
and  a  nice  discrimination  in  their  use  are  essential  fore- 
runners to  metrical  versions.  Knowledge  without 
wisdom  is  of  little  use  :  wisdom  teaches  its  possessor  how 
to  apply  knowledge.  Pope  displayed  the  first  with 
marked  effect  in  his  translation  of  Homer.  But  he 
failed  entirely  in  the  second  :  thus  he  chose  a  metre  in 
which  ho  himself  had  no  peer,  but  which  was  largely 
unsuitable.  Hence  Bentley's  remark  was  quite  just  : 
''It's  a  very  pretty  poem,  Mr.  Pope,  but  it's  not  Homer." 
To  translate  Dante  as  Chapman  Englished  "  The  Iliad  M 
would  at  once  be  felt  to  be  an  error  of  judgment.  Gary 
showed  a  finer  discrimination  in  his  choice  of  blank 
verse,  though  his  poetical  power  was  not  great  enoogh 
to  do  justice  to  his  original.  Longfellow  has  reproduied 
the  metre  of  the  "  Divina  Commedia  "  :  but  though  his 
rendering  is  more  exact  and  i hough  he  was  n,,  mean 
poet,  he  has  hardly  succeeded  in  conveying  the  grandeur 
and  horror  especially  of  the  "  Inferno."  Neither  have 
I  seen  any  satisfactorv  prose  translation  of  Dante's 
masterpiere.  In  the  first  place  the  music  of  the  original 
lisappeared,  and  with  it  much  of  the  poetic  effect 

been   lost.      In   the   second   place   most    of   the   translators 
have  not  had  a  sufficient  masier\    <  >t    Knglish  prose  to  use 

it  in  its  full  po\\.        I    lianiaed    l-'.nglish  ma\   grive  the 
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sense  fairly  well,  but  it  cannot  give  the  needful  music  or 
fine  dignity  of  the  great  epic. 

Similarly  the  best  prose  translation  of  the  "  Odes  "  of 
Horace  makes  the  general  reader  wonder  why  the  genial 
little  poet  is  so  fondly  loved,  so  warmly  admired.  Indeed 
it  is  more  serviceable  as  a  lift  behind  to  stumbling- 
schoolboys  than  as  a  source  of  delight  to  the  English 
student.  On  the  other  hand  the  best  verse  rendering 
inspires  one  who  loves  the  original  with  an  intense 
longing  for  plain  prose  :  so  difficult  is  it  to  translate 
this  elusive  and  allusive  bard  with  any  possibility  of 
doing  justice  to  him.  In  my  own  opinion  it  would  be 
better  to  imitate  rather  than  to  translate  him,  substituing 
where  possible  suitable  English  names  for  his  characters 
and  places.  By  this  means  his  wit  and  wisdom,  his 
exquisite  humour  and  his  occasional  pathos  would  per- 
haps  be  brought  home  to  the  reader,  who  might  also 
catch  something  of  the  delicate  charm  of  his  metrical 
grace.  Doubtless  it  may  be  urged  that  it  is  difficult  to 
imitate  the  inimitable.  That  is  no  doubt  true  :  but  a 
real  poet  who  thoroughly  understood  his  Horace  would 
at  least  be  able  to  give  a  "  taste  of  his  quality." 

When  the  suitable  metre  has  been  selected,  it  must  be 
handled  in  no  careless  manner,  but  polished  at  least  as 
sedulously  as  the  original.  It  cannot  be  too  often 
reiterated  that  extreme  care  must  be  taken  to  use  no 
superfluous  padding,  which  is  usually  the  mark  of 
slipshod  work.  However  interesting  such  exercises  may 
be,  they  are  out  of  place  in  any  version  worthy  of  the 
name.  Xo  less  care  must  be  taken  not  to  leave  out 
anything  essential  to  the  sense  or  ornamental  in  the 
diction.  Xo  doubt  there  is  a  grace  in  knowing  what  to 
leave  out ;  there  is  also  a  disgrace  in  leaving  out  what 
ought  to  be  kept  in.  Journeyman  work  will  not  do  in 
translation,  which  is  at  best  a  difficult  task  needing 
alertness  of  mind  and  sympathetic  understanding.  The 
translator's  purpose  is  to  produce  in  English  what  his 
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author  would  have  written,  had  lie  been  an  Englishman, 
Hence  it  is  not  enough  to  represent  his  thought,  it  is  to 
the  full  as  needful  to  represent  the  manner  of  the  original. 
Great  men  may  have  very  similar  thoughts  the  world 
over  :  yet  they  sound  with  a  sense  of  refreshing  novelty 
from  the  style  in  which  they  are  expressed.  To  render 
"The  Satires*'  of  Horace  and  the  "  Georgics  "  of 
Vergil  into  precisely  the  same  metre  and  the  same  style 
would  be  an  outrage  upon  the  memory  of  these  great 
poets. 

I  have  not  yet  seen  a  competent,  to  say  nothing  of  a 
tint-,  rendering  of  Heine's  wonderful  songs,  just  because 
of  the  lack  of  a  nice  ear  for  rhythm  and  an  insufficient 
which  troubles  most  of  his  translators.  Here  and 
there  some  of  his  exquisite  lyrics  have  been  made  to 
sing  in  English  with  almost  the  dainty  grace  and  subtle 
music  of  the  German.  But  that  is  rare  :  it  may  be  that 
Shelley  could  have  succeeded  where  so  many  have 
failed,  just  as  Tennyson  would  probably  have  made  the 
best  translator  of  Vergil  from  an  affinity  in  thought  and 
a  rich  ornateness  of  diction  common  to  the  two  poets. 
But  Shellevs  and  Tennysons  are  not  born  every  day,  and 
the  call  of  the  individual  Muse  is  too  imperious  to  suffer 
such  to  be  led  away  from  the  slopes  of  Parnassus  to  the 
lowlier  dells  of  translation.  All  that  I  have  said  serves 
to  show  that  translation  is  a  fine  art  little  less  difficult 
than  original  writing.  The  German  translation  of 
Shakespeare,  largely  owing  to  Schlegel,  remains  one  of 
the  greatest  monuments  of  refined  skill  in  this  art 
amongst  all  other  European  attempts.  To  those 
acquainted  with  the  supreme  poet  in  both  languages,  it 
is  possible  to  enjm  his  works  almost  equally  in  either. 
It  will  seem  that  had  he  been  born  a  German  lie  would 
have  written  his  plays  in  much  the  same  style  as  they 
are  presented  in  their  rendering.  That  is  high  praise; 
nonr  can  <l»-ny  that  it  is  merited. 

Prose  translation   is  onlv   less  difficult   than   that    into 
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verse.  It  is  often  forgotten  that  genuinely  fine  prose 
has  its  distinctive  rhythm,  its  peculiar  cadence  no  less 
than  verse.  Even  in  the  same  writer  each  of  these 
attributes  varies  according  to  his  theme.  If  it  is  the 
translator's  business  not  to  lessen  the  beauty  of  his 
author's  style,  it  is  no  more  his  duty  to  give  a  crabbed 
author  a  beauty  of  style,  to  which  he  is  a  stranger.  Both 
faults  are  common  enough  ;  but  the  second  is  perhaps  the 
commoner  of  the  two.  Philemon  Holland  was  never 
guilty  of  it :  he  took  many  years  to  make  his  version  of 
Livy;  that  is  why  it  is  so  good.  Again  where  a  scholar 
has  rendered  a  number  of  different  authors,  often  enough 
he  will  be  found  to  have  used  one  common  style  or 
absence  of  style  to  do  injustice  to  each  of  them.  It  may 
be  true  that  Demosthenes  copied  out  the  "  History  "  of 
Thucydides  eight  times  to  help  him  on  the  way  to 
oratory.  But  if  he  had  spoken  in  that  difficult  form  irt 
which  Thucydides  actually  wrote,  he  would  not  have 
held  the  ear  of  the  restless  Athenians  for  so  many  years. 
The  great  orator  realised  clearly  that  he  must  invent  a 
style  of  his  own  from  his  own  careful  study,  that  he  must 
vary  his  style  in  accordance  with  his  theme.  Mark  the 
contrast  between  the  majesty  of  his  public  defence  in  his 
oration  "  On  the  Crown  "  and  the  playful  humour  of 
the  speech  "Against  Conon,"  which  he  wrote  to  be 
delivered  in  court  by  an  elderly  client. 

The  translator,  however,  by  no  means  always  under- 
stands that  he  is  expected  to  reproduce,  as  far  as  possible 
and  the  genius  of  the  two  languages  will  permit,  the 
style  of  his  author,  to  make  him  think  his  thoughts  in 
English,  to  express  them  in  suitable  English.  Some- 
times indeed  he  does  not  trouble  to  render  him  into 
English  at  all,  but  employs  a  mongrel  diction  with  none 
of  the  virtues  and  all  of  the  defects  of  two  conflicting 
tongues.  Even  Carlyle,  when  translating  from  the 
German,  speaks  with  a  distinct  German  accent  and  in  a 
jnore  than  distinct  German  style.  Only  a  great  genius 
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carry  off  so  glaring  a  defect.  The  more  ordinary 
translator,  who  sins  in  this  way,  is  not  a  translator  but  a 
botcher,  whose  intention  may  be  all  that  could  be  desired, 
but  whose  performance  is  a  miserable  failure.  Render- 
from  German  philosophical  treatises  and  works  on 
general  learning  are  peculiarly  liable  to  this  serious  fault. 
They  are  frequently  committed  to  those  who  cannot  fitly 
accomplish  their  allotted  task  :  that  is  why  they  fail  so 
often  in  their  object  and  sometimes  are  indifferently 
unintelligible. 

Varietv  of  style  counts  much  towards  success  in 
translation,  so  long,  and  only  so  long,  as  it  adapts  itself 
to  the  style  of  the  author  rendered.  To  turn  the 
exquisite  delicacy  of  Anatole  France  into  the  sound- 
prose  of  Macaulay  is  to  be  guilty  of  a  positive  absurdity. 
\o  less  absurd  is  it  to  English  the  stately  periods  of 

net  in  the  light  grace  of  E.  V.  Lucas.  Yet  I  have 
more  than  once  painfully  perused  renderings  of  the  terse 
though  rhetorical  Tacitus  and  the  simple  clarity  of 
Xenophon  made  in  the  same  full-toned  diction  so  closely 
indeed  that  only  their  dates  differentiated  the  two  authors 
from  one  another.  The  translator's  bark  heavily  freighted 
with  polysyllables,  with  every  sail  fully  set  and  the  wind 
of  his  own  vanity  blowing  freshly  aft,  has  been  borne 
along  grandiosely  over  a  booming  sea  of  thunderous 
rhetoric.  So  he  has  unintentionally  but  no  less  surely 
shipwrecked  his  author,  who  had  a  style  of  his  own, 
which  has  sunk  beneath  the  swelling  breeze  of  the  render- 
ing. It  is  .not  the  translator's  business  to  make  a  display 
of  his  own  decorative  style,  then  metaphorically  to  hug 
himself  and  to  think  what  a  fine  fellow  he  is.  It  is  his 
duty  to  be  in  evidence  as  little  a£  possible,  contenting 
himself  with  his  dignified  place  on  the  title-page.  Resides 
i!  is  snrHv  his  bounden  dutv  to  do  strict  justice  to  his 
author,  not  to  hid.-  his  style  under  a  conglomerate  mass 
of  inferior  journalese,  it  I  mav  use  thai  un-ainlv  but 
expressive  word.  To  turn  simplicit\  of  diction  intmur-id 
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rhetoric  is  to  parody,  not  reproduce,  the  grace  of  tin* 
original.  When  even  Jowett  rendered  the  strong,  rugged, 
masculine  Greek  of  Thucydides  into  the  swollen 
pomposity  of  the  "Daily  Telegraph"  of  his  day,  it 
may  easily  be  seen  that  less  capable  scholars  need  a  word 
of  warning. 

On  the  other  hand  some  translators  are  jaunty  when 
they  should  be  serious,  and  seem  to  rejoice  to  perform 
the  Harlequinade  to  their  pantomime  of  mistranslation. 
In  their  version,  or  perversion,  they  conduct  their  author 
to  the  tomb  with  lively  music  and  festive  dancing  :  they 
trip  along  to  the  end  of  their  task,  as  if  they  were  glad 
to  get  it  over.  It  is  good  for  a  wit  to  translate  a  wit  :  it 
is  little  short  of  an  outrage  for  such  an  one  to  attempt  to 
render  a  pathetic  author,  when  he  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
on  the  look  out  for  absurdities  and  witticisms.  Thus  it 
will  appear  that  a  genial  sense  of  humour  in  its  widest 
meaning  is  all  but  indispensable  to  the  successful 
translator.  By  it  he  will  be  lighted  through  the  dark 
and  obscure  passages  :  he  will  know  when  to  smile  and 
when  to  frown,  when  to  laugh  and  when  to  weep.  I 
once  saw  a  translation  of  "  The  Sorrows  of  Werther  " 
into  such  lively  and  comical  English,  that  I  could  not 
help  thinking  that  the  Tenderer  had  turned  the  "  tearful 
youth  "  into  a  laughing  jackass.  What  the  sublime 
Goethe  would  have  said,  had  he  seen  it,  I  shudder  to 
think.  But  if  he  chanced  to  understand  it,  I  could  wish 
him  no  more  suitable  purgatory  than  to  be  condemned 
to  read  it  for  several  thousand  years.  "  Let  his  own  be 
given  to  each  "  is  a  sound  Latin  aphorism  when  applied 
to  translation  as  to  other  matters.  Its  terse  truth  may  be 
expanded  thus :  let  each  author  find  his  own  style  as 
nearly  reproduced  in  any  rendering  as  is  possible. 

Ben  Jonson  once  remarked  to  Drummond  of 
Hawthornden,  "  Of  all  translations  under  heaven 
Harrington's  rendering  of  Ariosto  is  the  very  worst." 
Such  a  saying  may  smack  of  "  rare  old  Ben's"  decided 
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tendency  to  exaggeration.  It  is  just  possible  that  he 
had  not  read  "all  the  translation  under  heaven."  But 
in  the  main  the  rugged  critic  spoke  the  plain  truth. 
Harrington's  work  is  so  tightly  crammed  with  rant  and 
fustian,  that  his  reader  cannot  help  wondering  what  title 
to  fame  the  old  Italian  poet  could  reasonably  claim. 
Ariosto  had  quite  enough  rhetoric  of  his  own  and  to 
spare,  nor  does  he  need  any  additional  verbal  philibuster- 
ing  to  make  him  acceptable  in  English.  'Harrington  \\as 
neither  very  accurate,  nor  well  endowed  with  good  taste. 
Obviously  the  rumbling  of  his  own  rhetorical  thunder 
sounded  more  sweetly  in  his  ear  than  the  less  ranting 
verses  of  his  author.  In  any  case  he  may  well  be  used 
warning  to  all  subsequent  translators  of  what  to 
avoid. 

Bayard  Taylor's  noble  rendering  of  "  Faust  "  on  the 
other  hand  is  wrell  conceived  and  well  executed.  If  lie 
fails  to  make  clear  the  deep  darkness  of  "The  Second 
Part,"  that  is  not  his  fault  :  perhaps  the  mighty  Goethe 
himself  might  be  in  doubt  of  his  meaning  were  he 
summoned  to  explain  it  from  the  Elysian  Fields.  Hut 
the  rendering  is  dignified,  musical,  poetical,  and  certainly 
amongst  the  best,  if  not  actually  the  best,  in  its  own  kind. 
The  American  scholar  was  himself  a  pleasing  poet,  and 
possessed  of  a  competent  knowledge  of  (ierman. 
Moreover  lie  always  kept  before  him  the  simple  purpose 
of  making  his  author  sav  what  he  actually  did  sav  and 
in  the  same  manner  as  he  said  it.  The  task  is  almost 
nd  man's  po\\er,  so  great  are  the  difficulties  with 
\\  hirh  it  abounds.  But  even  Goethe  need  not  be  ashamed 
ot  his  greal  \\ork  in  its  English  dress.  Similarly  M 
Miiller,  himself  a  master  of  both  languages  and  a  host  of 
others,  has  given  to  us  the  hest  rendering  of  Immanuel 
Thai  again  must  have  been  a  tremendous  task  : 
the  thinker  <>t  Koni-sherg  \vas  unable  to  express  himself 
expliritly  in  his  o\\  n  language,  while  C.erman  prose  at 
thai  period  for  the  most  pan  \\as  in  \\hat  ma\  he  termed 
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.an  incohate  stage.  Apart  from  his  stvle  Kant's  thought 
itself  is  by  no  means  easy  to  understand.  The  Oxford 
Professor  set  himself  a  stern  task  when  he  undertook  to 
make  his  great  countryman  intelligible  to  English 
readers.  As  one  of  his  nation  might  be  expected  to  do, 
he  took  vast  pains  with  his  work,  pausing  long  over  the 
doubtful  passages  and  never  hurrying  himself.  Hence 
his  rendering  may  be  said  to  hold  the  field,  though  others 
have  set  out  on  the  same  adventurous  path  which  he 
trod  before  them. 

From  Max  Miiller  we  may  derive  two  more  necessary 
qualifications  for  the  would-be  translator.  'He  must  not 
skip  gaily  over  difficulties,  but  make  a  strenuous  effort  to 
fathom  each.  Nor  must  he  ever  be  in  a  hurry,  as  if 
translation  were  the  easiest  art  in  the  world.  It  is  one  of 
the  vices  of  our  restless  age  to  hurry  over  everything,  to 
express  ill-considered  opinions  upon  profound  problems, 
to  try  to  leap  before  the  stile  is  reached.  That  is  the 
very  worst  wav  in  which  to  grip  the  meaning  of  any 
foreign  author  which  will  inevitably  lead  to  faulty 
appreciation  of  his  manner  and  diction,  to  say  nothing 
of  his  meaning.  No  doubt  some  works  are  easier  to 
render  than  others.  'Herodotus  for  example  does  not 
present  the  acute  difficulties  of  Thucydides.  But  to 
hurry  over  the  "father  of  history"  is  the  sure  road  to 
misunderstanding  him.  Some  would  have  him  rendered 
into  the  English  of  the  "  Authorised  Version,"  as  if 
anyone  could  do  that  with  marked  success  to-day.  For 
my  own  part  I  think  the  nervous  prose  of  Philemon 
Holland  better  suited  to  the  old  Classic,  if  indeed  its 
peculiar  flavour  can  be  caught  at  the  present  time.  To 
try  to  render  the  marvellous  story  of  "the  two  thieves" 
in  the  Second  Book  into  quasi-biblical  English  is  to 
•court  certain  failure.  It  suggests  comparisons,  which 
would  be  fatal  to  the  translator.  Best  of  all  would  be 
the  honest  attempt  to  render  him  into  the  language  of 
Hakluyt.  Failing  that  I  would  suggest  something 
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resembling  the  clear,  vigorous,  transparently  simple 
eighteenth  century  English  of  De  Foe  as  the  pattern, 
which  would  do  least  injustice  to  the  "  curious  traveller." 

One  all-important  quality  in  the  translator  is  strict 
conscientiousness.  He  has  covenanted  with  the  reader 
to  give  him  a  correct  presentation  of  a  particular  author. 
He  has  the  reader  at  his  mercy,  if  he  be  unacquainted 
with  any  tongue  but  his  own,  though  the  scholarly  critic 
may  be  ready  to  pounce  upon  him  in  the  review  columns 
of  the  learned  journals.  But  the  aforesaid  reader  does 
not  always  read  such  journals;  nay  he  might  not  be  able 
to  understand  the  particular  review,  if  he  did.  So  for 
the  most  part  he  is  compelled  to  trust  to  the  translator 
to  give  him  what  he  needs.  No  one  has  the  right  to 
travesty  an  author  whether  living  or  dead  by  mistranslat- 
ing him.  It  is  the  student's  duty  to  wrestle  with  all 
difficulties  and  to  present  his  work  in  such  a  fashion  that 
he  may  be  relied  upon  to  the  full. 

Of  course  conscientiousness  alone  will  not  make  a 
good  translator.  If  he  falls  short  in  other  qualities,  he 
is  almost  certain  to  be  baldly  literal.  Dale's  rendering 
of  Thucydides  is  perhaps  the  most  correct  version  in  our 
language;  but  it  entirely  fails  to  represent  his  manner. 
It  is  particularly  wooden,  and  has  scarcely  a  whiff  of 
literary  aroma.  It  must  be  recognised  once  and  for 
always  that  if  it  be  not  literary  itself,  a  translation  cannot 
be  entirely  .satisfactory.  Doubtless  if  the  work  translated 
be  not  itself  literary,  the  demand  upon  the  translator  is 
99  e\a<  ting.  A  scientific  treatise  should  be  scienti- 
fically rendered  :  if  it  be  couched  in  literary  language, 
that  also  should  appear  in  the  rendering.  But  1  am 
speaking  of  literary  translation,  which  makes  many 
demands  upon  him  who  undertakes  it.  Amongst  m\ 
old  <  i  lecturers  \\ere  some  ulio  had  so  little 

acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  their  o\\  n  country, 
lhat  they  \\ould  render  the  sublime  "  Odes"  of  Pindar 
into  tin-  banality  <>t  a  bill  of  sale.  \<>  doubt  lhe\  \\ere 
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correct  as  far  as  they  went ;  but  they  did  not  go  far 
enough.  Hence  the  only  impression  of  their  efforts  left 
upon  my  mind  is  one  of  comparative  futility  and  positive 
boredom. 

Before  I  close  let  me  give  a  few  illustrations  of  the 
way  in  which  a  good  translator  can  render  idiom  by 
idiom.  Martial,  the  Latin  Epigrammatist,  makes  great 
sport  of  a  kind  of  dandy,  whom  he  denominates  bellus 
homo.  At  Uppingham  many  years  ago  a  youth  of  fine 
classical  taste  ventured  to  render  the  Latin  slang  by  a 
piece  of  contemporary  English  slang — "  Quite  the 
cheese!  '  Alarmed  at  his  own  audacity  he  apologeti- 
cally corrected  himself  by  the  tamer  translation  :  "  Your 
pretty  fellow.' '  Edward  Thring,  a  fine  judge  in  such 
matters  interjected,  "  No,  '  quite  the  cheese  '  will  do 
excellent  well  !"  Plautus  in  his  comedies  has  a  choice 
and  extensive  vocabulary  of  Latin  "  Swear- words, " 
which  it  is  of  little  use  to  render  literally.  "  Ecastor  = 
by  Castor,"  for  instance,  suggests  little  to  the  English 
reader  save  a  portion  of  a  piece  of  furniture.  But 
rendered  "  Ecod,"  or  "  by  gad,"  it  becomes  luminous. 
Similarly  "  mehercle  =  by  Hercules  "  may  be  turned  by 
some  such  expression  as  "  Good  gracious."  Again  an 
irate  Greek  gentleman  of  the  time  of  Aristophanes  was 
wont  to  say,  "  Go  to  the  crows,"  a  phrase  of  little  mean- 
ing to  the  English  mind.  His  counterpart  in  our  land 
would  say  "Go  to  the  devil,"  which  again  is  the  more 
correct  rendering.  Thus  pagan  "  Swear- words  "  can 
only  be  rendered  by  modern  English  expletives,  which 
are  usually  far  more  expressive. 

One  final  rule  may  be  observed  with  advantage. 
Keep  a  close  eye  upon  the  exact  shade  of  meaning  of 
each  word  and  do  your  best  to  reproduce  it  in  English. 
It  will  not  always  be  necessary  to  use  the  conventional 
equivalent.  The  Dean  who  translated  "  T/owe?  apa"  by 
"  the  Trojans,  God  help  them,"  succeeded  in  bringing 
out  the  full  force  of  the  particle  and  thus  proved  himself 
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to  be  a  capable  translator.  It  now  remains  to  gather  up 
some  of  the  scattered  strands  of  thought  upon  the  whole 
question.  A  translator  must  have  a  thorough  knowledge 
ot  the  two  languages  involved.  He  must  have  the 
conscientious  aim  of  doing  his  \\ork  with  scrupulous 
fidelity.  He  must  be  neither  too  literal  nor  too  free.  He 
must  have  a  tine  sense  of  variety  in  rhythm,  metre,  and 
style,  a  delicate  perception  of  the  exact  shades  of  mean- 
in-.  He  must  render  idiom  by  idiom,  remembering  that 
each  word  has  so  to  speak  its  own  colour,  which  is  his 
object  to  preserve  without  fading.  He  will  be  all  the 
better  for  a  large  and  liberal  sense  of  humour,  which  will 
him  from  much  banality.  He  must  render  the 
commonplace  by  the  commonplace,  the  highfalutin  by 
the  highfalutin,  the  literary  form  by  the  corresponding- 
literary  form.  He  must  make  a  dead  language  living, 
and  not  make  a  living  language  dead.  In  sum  he  must 
always  remember  that  translation  is  no  unimportant 
form  of  literature,  and  do  his  utmost  to  make  his  efforts 
worthy  of  a  place  in  literature.  Then  he  will  do  great 
service  to  the  men  and  women  of  his  own  generation, 
and  have  a  reasonable  possibility  of  surviving  to 
generations  yet  unborn. 


THE  WAY  OF  ALL  FLESH. 
By  W.  D.  COBLEY. 

ELL  a  man  he  is  a  liar,  or  dub  him  a  thief  and  you 
may  hope  to  be  forgiven ;  tell  him  he  has  neither 
wit  nor  sense  of  humour  and  you  have  made  an  enemy 
for  life.  For  all  men  possess  these  things — or  think  they 
do,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing  in  such  a  case. 
Also  we  are  all  born  grumbling,  of  necessity  remain 
born  grumblers,  and  wit  appeals  to  us,  for  there  is  a 
sting  in  it  which  is,  in  essence,  of  the  nature  of  reproof. 

The  appeal  of  wit  then  is  almost  universal,  and  if  you 
can  turn  your  wit  upon  one  of  these  little  assumptions 
in  life — those  things  which  are  taken  for  granted  as 
requiring  no  proof,  as  for  instance  the  assumption  that 
parenthood  demands  neither  training,  study  nor  under- 
standing, but  is  a  divine  gift  sent  with  the  babies  as  a 
kind  of  bonus — turn  your  wit  I  say  upon  one  of  these 
little  assumptions  and  you  are  on  the  road  to  immor- 
tality. 

This  is  precisely  the  case  of  Butler  in  his  "The  Way 
of  All  Flesh,"  the  autobiographical  novel  dealing  with 
his  own  childhood  and  youth. 

It  is,  I  suppose,  necessary  to  say  that  he  has  taken  his 
father  and  mother,  a.  couple  of  complacent  and  self- 
satisfied  rectory  folk,  narrow-minded  futilities,  and 
damned  them  to  all  eternity,  with  a  devilish  cunning  and 
skill,  a  brilliance  of  wit,  a  loving  care  that  nothing  shall 
be  missed,  which  make  this  story  of  his  own  early  life 
the  most  extraordinary  book  of  its  kind  in  the  language. 

So  great  is  the  genius  with  which  this  shocking  thing 
is  done  that  it  is  useless  to  deny  that  Butler  has  carried 
off  triumphantly  the  difficult  feat  of  being  at  once  victim, 
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,    jury    and   prosecuting   counsel,    and   obtained   a 
verdict  with  which  we  willy-nilly  agree. 

Shakespeare,  in  Shy  lock,  drew  a  character  so  success- 
fully that  the  brightest  intellects  of  the  world  have  for 
centuries  been  guessing  as  to  what  exactly  he  was 
driving  at  ;  which  has  not  prevented  our  actors  from 
bodying  the  part  forth  upon  the  stage.  In  some  such 
sort  did  the  Rev.  Theobald  Pontifex — worthy  colleague 
of  that  reverend  gentleman  Mr.  Collins — act  his  part. 
act  advisedly,  for  it  was  a  world  of  shams  in  which 
ul  his  wife  Christina  lived  and  moved.  Born  and 
bred  amid  moral  and  mental  deceptions  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  do  aught  but  deceive  himself,  accept  appear- 
for  realities,  words  for  ideas,  prejudices  for  opinions. 
And  his  wife  was  his  mere  empty  echo.  On  her  wedding 
da\  she  sold  herself  body  and  soul,  pocketed  her  pride 
and  bowed  to  his  first  silly  childish  attempt  at  playing 
the  bully,  an  attempt  due  to  his  own  discomfort  and 
nervousness,  as  a  coward  driven  into  a  corner  may  play 
the  hero. 

Hut  much  of  the  work  of  the  world  is  done  by  shams, 

and  to  his  colleagues  and  neighbours  Theobald  Pontifex 

doubtless  a  prosperous,  hospitable  parxm,  above  the 

average  in  abilities,  who  buried  and  married  his  people 

as  satisfactorily  as  could  the  most  eloquent  and  soulful 

of   divines.     We   have   to   remember   that    an   imitation 

tank    with   dummy    guns   and    painted    armour   may   on 

-ion  have  as  murh  moral  effect  as  the  genuine  article. 

Hut  when  shams  will  no  longer  serve,  what  then  ? 

When  Ernest  was  in  his  second  year  Thobald  began  to  teach 
him  to  read.  He  began  to  whip  him  two  days  after  he  In 
to  teach  him.  It  was  painful,  as  lie  said  to  Christina,  but  it 
was  the  only  thing  to  do.  All  in  fait  was  done  in  lo\c. 
anxiety,  timidity,  stupidity  and  impatience,  and  lie  who  is 
stupid  in  little  things  will  be  stupid  in  great  also. 

Had  someone  bluntly  told  the  reverend  lather  that  he 
xpectin^  a  mm-  infant   t<»  possess  the  quickness  of 

I 
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.apprehension  of  an  adult,  he  would  have  indignantly 
denied  the  accusation,  though  it  was  the  truth.  But 
Theobald  Pontifex  saw  and  recognised  the  truth  only 
•once  in  his  life. 

His  religious  equipment  was  as  wooden,  narrow- 
minded  and  stupid  as  the  rest  of  him.  That  there  are 
just  as  many  gods  as  there  are  men  in  the  world,  that 
religion  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  man's  attempt  to 
realise  his  god  on  earth,  that  sects  and  denominations 
are  the  trappings  in  which  most  men  clothe  that  attempt, 
of  all  this  he  had  not  the  slightest  notion.  Here  is  his 
idea  of  the  spiritual  consolation  of  the  dying  : — • 

"  Mrs.  Thompson,  you  must  have  faith,  that  alone  can  save 
you.  Compose  yourself,  be  calm.  You  must  take  my  word 
for  it  that  at  the  Day  of  Judgment  your  sins  will  be  washed 
away.  Yea,  though  they  be  as  scarlet  they  shall  be  white  as 
wool." 

And  he  returns  home  to  his  loving  wife  making  the 
uncomfortable  sense  of  failure,  but  a  token  of  the  great 
pains  he  has  taken  to  do  his  duty  by  a  dying  sinner. 

But  enough. 

The  mother  may  be  pictured  in  twenty  words.  She 
had  so  far  perverted  the  maternal  instinct  that  she  could 
and  did  fondle  and  pet  her  first  born,  help  him  to  tell 
her  of  his  little  sins  and  peccadilloes,  in  order  merely  to 
betray  him  to  his  father  for  punishment.  Unconsciously 
at  first,  then  consciously,  any  child  would  realise  such 
treatment  as  a  common  betrayal  of  one  of  life's  most 
sacred  relationships. 

It  is  a  strange  result  of  the  quality  of  Butler's  burning, 
corroding  wit,  the  delicate  accuracy  and  unwavering 
skill  with  which  it  is  applied,  that  like  a  ghost  from  their 
ashes,  there  rises  a  vision  of  Theobald  and  Christina, 
warm,  vivid,  colourful,  a  picture  lifelike  as  though  drawn 
by  the  master  hand  of  one  who  loved  them. 

Such  then  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pontifex;  quite  average, 
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commonplace  folk ;  there  are  plenty  like  them  and  worse. 
Butler's  whole  point  is  the  wooden  stupidity  of  their 
training  and  education,  which  left  them  narrow,  bigoted, 
able  to  do  cruel  things  from  the  highest  motives.  A  just 
if  flippant  comment  on  such  folk  might  run  :  "  They 
would  be  the  Church 's  most  dangerous  opponents  if  by 
any  chance  they  embraced  Christianity." 

Yet  by  a  wonderful  stroke  Butler  makes  Ernest 
Pontifex,  their  son,  say  in  after  years  :  "After  all  if  I 
had  my  time  again  I  don't  know  that  I  should  care  for 
it  to  be  any  way  different."  \Vho  really  would? 

Ernest  Pontifex's  mental  and  moral  history  is  Butler's 
own.  He  is  weak,  and  yet  gains  a  certain  kind  of 
strength  from  his  very  weakness.  Taken  in  by  the  most 
palpable  frauds,  credulous  to  an  extent  almost  beyond 
belief,  driving  things  to  extreme  logical  conclusions 
regardless  of  worldly  considerations,  learning  the  sim- 
plest lessons  of  experience  only  at  the  cost  of  unnecessary 
pain  and  suffering  to  himself  and  others — all  these  things 
are  true,  and  yet  one  cannot — in  spite  of  irritation — 
refuse  him  sympathy ;  for  there  is  no  evil  in  him,  no 
self-seeking,  and  after  all  credulity  must  rank  morally 
higher  than  cynical  suspicion. 

It  is  a  minor  detail  that  he,  like  his  creator,  eventually 
becomes  a  writer  of  philosophical  criticisms  of  life  that 
will  not  willingly  be  let  die  by  generations  as  yet  unborn. 
The  tragedy  of  his  youth  would  have  been  not  less  but 
perhaps  gn-ater  had  he  failed. 

For    Hamlet's   short   problem   of  practical   life  seems 

hardly   so  great   as   Ernest   Pontifex's   long   drawn-out 

effort  to  find   his  own   s<ml   and  become  captain   of   it  ; 

having  to  find  it,  we  must  not  forget,  by  means  intellectual, 

1.    physical,    which    have   been    poisoned,   cramped, 

twisted,  from  the  very  da\\n  ot  his  consciousness,  added 

hich    were   the    normal   difficulties  of   temperament, 

chai  id    circumstance    with    which    all    men    alike 

must    c«»nirnd. 
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Not  what  he  was  but  what  he  might  have  been  is  the 
question. 

It  is  a  witty  book,  full  of  not  mere  felicities  of  phrase, 
though  there  is  no  lack  of  that,  but  of  the  fine  wit  that 
delineates  minute  shades  in  characterisation,  differentiates 
prejudice  from  judgment,  traces  surface  motives  down 
to  the  real  springs  of  action.  One  sample  must  suffice. 
Speaking  of  Faith  Butler  says:  — 

Even  Euclid,  who  has  laid  himself  as  little  open  to  the 
charge  of  credulity  as  any  writer  who  ever  lived,  cannot  get 
beyond  this.  He  has  no  demonstrable  first  premise.  He 
requires  postulates  and  axioms  which  transcend  demonstra- 
tion, and  without  which  he  can  do  nothing.  His  super- 
structure indeed  is  demonstration,  but  his  ground  is  faith. 

Nor  again  can  he  get  further  than  telling  a  man  he  is  a 
fool  if  he  persists  in  dittering  from  him.  He  says  "  which  is 
absurd,"  and  declines  to  discuss  the  matter  further.  Faith1 
and  authority,  therefore,  prove  to  be  as  necessary  for  him  as 
for  anyone  else. 

A  great  book  which  I  strongly  urge  all  growing  lads 
to  give  to  father  on  his  next  birthday. 


MACAULAY. 
By  ROBERT  PEEL. 

S  RAmxc.TON  MACACLAY  was  horn  at 

Rothley  Temple,  in  Leicestershire,  on  the  25th 
October,  1800  (St.  Crispin's  day),  the  anniversary  of  the 
battle  of  Agincourt — tit  birthday  for  such  an  English- 
man !  His  father,  Zachary  Maraulay,  is  best  known  as 
being  one  of  the  leaders  of  that  movement  which  had  for 
its  noble  object  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  and 
ultimately  the  freeing  of  negro  slaves  in  the  British 
Mm  pi  re.  He  (the  father)  was  at  one  time  a  wealthy  man, 
hut  from  a  variety  of  causes  ultimately  lost  all  his 
money  and  fell  into  debt  and  comparative  povertv. 

As  might  be  expected,  wrhen  Macaulay  was  a  child  he 
showed  signs  of  precocity.  When  he  was  three  years 
old  he  read  incessantly,  for  the  most  part,  laid  on  the 
hearthrug,  his  book  on  the  ground  and  a  piece  of  bread 
and  butter  in  his  hand. 

At  the  age  of  seven  he  was  so  fired  by  reading  Scott's 
"Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel"  and  "  Marmion  " — the 
former  of  which  he  got  entireh  1>\  heart,  the  latter 
almost  so — that  he  decided  to  write  a  poem  himself  in 
Cantos,  which  he  called  "The  Battle  of  Cheviot." 
When  he  had  finished  three  of  the  Cantos,  of  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  lines  each,  which  he  did  in  a  couple 
of  days,  he  became  tired  of  it.  He  then  began  a  heroic 
poem,  "  ( )laus  the  Great,  or  the  Conquest  of  Mona."  I 
\\ill  give  the  first  stanza:  — 

Day  set  on  I'ambHa's  hills  supreme, 
And,  Menai,  on  thy  siKi-T   stream. 
The  star  of  day  had  rc;u  lud  tin  \\ 
Now  in  tlu    main  it   sunk  to   i 
Shone  great    KKimh  -V  tall  : 
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Shone  every  batte^,  every  hall  : 
Shone  all  fair  Mona's  verdant  plain ; 
But  chiefly  shone  the  foaming-  main. 

Both  grammar  and  spelling  were  perfectly  correct  and 
the  punctuation  scrupulous. 

When  he  was  eighteen  he  went  into  residence  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Regular  in  attendance  at 
lecture  and  chapel,  and  blameless  with  regard  to  college 
laws  and  college  discipline,  he  would  have  been  in 
constant  trouble  had  there  been  a  curfew  in  force  within 
the  college  precincts.  He  often  recalled  how  he  supped 
at  midnight  on  milk-punch  and  roast  turkey  and  drank 
tea  in  floods  to  keep  himself  awake. 

He  had  failures  and  successes  at  Cambridge,  but 
ultimately  he  was  made  a  fellow  of  his  college  in  October 
1824.  One  thing  was  against  him  :  he  had  no  taste  for, 
but  abominably  hated,  mathematics.  Years  afterwards 
his  attitude  towards  mathematics  was  changed.  He  saw 
their  use  and  took  up  the  study,  but  it  was  never  con 
amore.  Two  years  previous  to  that  date  he  had  engaged 
to  take  pupils.  This  brought  him  in  one  hundred  pounds 
for  nine  months,  which  to  that  extent  relieved  his  father 
of  the  burden  of  his  Cambridge  expenses.  In  1826  he 
was  called  to  the  Bar,  and  joined  the  Northern  Circuitr 
but  he  never  made  the  law  a  serious  profession. 

It  was  about,  or  a  little  before,  this  time  that 
Macaulay  began  to  write.  Knight's  "  Quarterly  Maga- 
zine," a  publication  largely  supported  by  undergraduates 
and  B.A.'s,  had  just  then  been  started,  and  to  this 
Macaulay  contributed  freely.  The  venture,  however,  was 
not  long-lived.  In  1824  Macaulay  wrote  to  his  father 
about  the  magazine.  His  father  was  not  altogether 
pleased  with  the  tone  of  some  of  the  articles  and  had 
written  to  his  son  to  that  effect.  Macaulay  replied  that 
he  did  not  think  there  was  much  to  censure  as  to  the  way 
in  which  it  was  conducted  and  declined  any  blame ;  and 
in  a  letter  dated  7th  October,  1824,  he  says:  — 
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When  I  see  you  in  London  I  will  mention  to  you  a  piece 
of  secret  history  which  will  shew  you  how  important  our 
connection  with  this  work  may  possibly  become. 

Before  entering  upon  this  period  of  his  life  I  will  just 
sav  a  word  as  to  what  kind  of  man  the  outward  Macaulay 
His  friend  Praed  best  describes  him  :  — 

There  came  up  a  short  manly  figure,  marvellously  upright 
with  a  bad  neck-cloth  and  one  hand  in  his  waistcoat  pocket. 
Of  regular  beauty  he  had  little  to  boast  ;  but  in  faces  where 
there  is  an  expression  of  great  power,  or  of  great  good 
humour,  or  of  both,  you  do  not  regret  its  absence. 

When  he  met   Lady   Lyndhurst  for  the  first   time  she 
said  :  — 

Mr.  Macaulay  you  are  so  different  to  what  I  expected.  I 
thought  you  were  dark  and  thin,  but  you  are  fair  ;  and  really 
Mr.  Macaulay  you  are  fat. 

Sir  William  Stirling  Maxwell,  meeting  him  in  a  large 
party  and  not  knowing  him  by  sight,  as  he  heard  him 
converse  on  the  amazing  number  of  subjects  with  which 
he  seemed  to  be  at  home,  thought  :  — 

This  is  a  General  with  a  singularly  well  stored  mind  and 
badly  tied  neck  -cloth,  till  at  last  a  remark  on  the  prose  of 
Dryden  led  me  to  conclude  it  could  be  no  one  but  the  great 


A.s  a  hoy  he  was  careless  of  dress,  al\\a\s  forget  tin^ 
to  brush  his  hair,  writing  an  execrable  hand  and  folding 
his  letters  with  a  great  blot  for  a  seal.  He  dressed  badly 
but  not  cheaply.  His  clothes  were  good  but  ill  put  on, 
and  his  wardrobe  always  enormously  overstocked.  Later 
in  life  he  indulged  in  an  inexhaustible  succession  of 
embroidered  waistcoats.  When  out  and  about  he  wore 
perfectly  new,  dark,  kid  gloves,  into  the  tinkers  of  which 
In-  never  succeeded  in  inserting  his-  o\\  n  more  than  half- 
ua\  .  He  was  destitute  of  bodily  accomplishments,  and 
•  d  that  fact  with  supreme  indifference.  He  could 
neither  s\\im.  nor  row,  nor  drive,  nor  skate,  nor  shoot, 
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very  rarely  mounted  a  horse.  He  had  no  notion 
whatever  of  music,  but  an  infallible  ear  for  rhythm. 
The  only  exercise  in  whch  he  excelled  was  that  of 
threading  his  way  in  crowded  streets  reading  a  book. 
He  was  often  seen  walking  along  Oxford  Street  or 
Cheapside  quite  as  fast  as  other  pedestrians.  In  fact, 
walking  was  his  only  exercise  and  not  always  taken  as 
such.  He  had  an  inveterate  habit,  for  a  time  at  any  rate, 
of  walking  up  and  down  the  room  when  arguing  with  a 
relation  or  friend.  At  home,  he  always,  after  dinner, 
walked  up  and  down  the  drawing-room  among  his  sisters 
chatting  till  tea-time.  They  lived  then  (1823)  at  No.  50, 
Great  Ormond  Street,  said  to  have  been  the  house  where 
Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow  lived  when  the  Great  Seal 
was  stolen  from  his  custody. 

Referring  back  to  the  letter  he  wrote  to  his  father 
about  the  conducting  of  Knight's  "Quarterly  "  and  the 
"  piece  of  secret  history,"  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  latter  referred  to  the  commencement  of  his  connection 
with  the  "Edinburgh  Review."  This  was  one  of  the 
turning  points  in  Macaulay's  life.  The  "  Edinburgh 
Review"  had  been  looking  out  for  new  writers  for  some 
time,  and  overtures  were  being  made  to  Macaulay. 
Arrangements  were  ultimately  concluded,  and  in 
August  1825  the  essay  on  Milton  appeared.  As  Byron 
says  he  awoke  one  morning  and  found  himself  famous, 
so  Macaulav  experienced  a  similar  sensation.  The  essay 
was  written  in  a  style  that  had  no  predecessor,  and  I  am 
doubtful  whether  or  no  it  has  had  a  worthy  successor 
by  any  other  writer.  Macaulay,  of  course,  was  over- 
whelmed with  compliments;  they  poured  in  from  every 
side ;  but  the  compliment  he  appreciated  most,  and  the 
only  one  he  was  ever  known  to  repeat  was  the  sentence 
written  by  Jeffrey  when  he  acknowledged  the  receipt  of 
the  MS. ':- 

The  more  I  think,  the  less  I  can  conceive  where  you  picked 
up  that  style. 
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His  nephew  (Sir  Geo.  C).  Trevelyan)  writes  that  the 
family  breakfast  table  was  covered  with  cards  of 
invitation  from  every  quarter  of  London,  and  that  old 
Mr.  Macaulay  groaned  in  spirit  through  his  belief  that 
henceforward  the  law  would  attract  his  son  less  than  ever. 
Yet  this  \\as  the  very  essay  which  he,  years  afterwards, 
wished  he  had  never  written,  and  which  he  would  have 
had  suppressed  had  it  been  possible.  He  was  barely 
twenty-five  when  he  wrote  it.  As  we  have  it  now.  a 
little  toned  down,  it  is  even  yet  deemed  by  many  too 
full  of  what  the\  would  call  gaudy  and  ungraceful 
ornaments.  But  those  very  ornaments,  allusion.s,  com- 
parisons,  and  its  downrightedness  which  went  to  make 
up  so  much  of  the  style,  were  exactly  the  things  that 
caught  the  public  eyes  as  beauties  in  the  \\ork.  so  much 
so  that  the  overloading  was  looked  upon  with  a  less  severe 
eye  than  stern  criticism  might  have  demanded. 

\s  a  writer  his  name  now  stood  high,  and  although 
he  afterwards  went  on  circuit  as  a  barrister  it  may  be  said 
that  literature  claimed  him  as  her  crwn,  and  he  yielded 
without  a  struggle  to  her  fascination.  Of  ionise  all  this 
.reated  hostility.  'For  one  thing,  his  enmity  and  his 
amitv  were  never  hidden  under  a  bushel.  Chris.  North 
looked  upon  and  \\rote  of  him  as  a  young  upstart, 
intellectual  juvenility,  impertinent  puppy,  atidacitv  <>i 
impudence.  In  fact,  Blackwood  was  bitterly  hostile. 
Soon  after  this  he  made  a  kind  of  effort — I  am  afraid  little 
more  than  a  pretence  to  make  use  of  his  legal  training. 
He  had  joined  the  Northern  Circuit,  but  his  services  \\  en- 
not  in  much  request.  The  total  sum  he  ever  earned  as  a 
harrisler-at-la\\  \\asone  sohtarv  ^uinra. 

I  do  not  intend  ^oin-  into  the  details  of  Macaulav's 
political  life,  as  there  is  another  side  of  his  career  which 
is  t;u  more  interesting  to  the  members  of  a  Literary  Club, 
therefore  I  will  sum  up  his  political  life  as  briefly  as  pos- 
sible. To  begin  \\ith,  it  max  be  divided  into  t\\o  parts. 
|X>rtion  being  the  period  before  he  \\eni  to  India,  and 
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the  other  after  he  had  returned  home.  He  was  member 
for  the  picket  borough  of  Calne.  Sat  as  a  member  for 
Leeds  in  the  Reformed  Parliament.  Then  he  went  to 
India.  Some  time  after  his  return  from  the  East  he 
sat  as  a  member  for  Edinburgh,  and  retired  from  public 
political  life  in  1847.  He  had  rilled  several  posts,  joined 
Whig  ministries,  in  one  of  which  he  became  Cabinet 
Minister.  I  would  say  here  he  went  to  Cambridge  with 
Tory  tendencies,  but  left  the  University  a  confirmed 
Whig,  to  which  party  he  adhered  for  the  remainder 
of  his  life. 

In  1828  he  was  made  a  Commissioner  in  Bankruptcy. 
The  emoluments  of  this  post  were  a  great  help  to  his- 
more  or  less  precarious  and  temporary  income.  While 
occupying  this  post  he  still  kept  up  his  connection  with 
the  Blue  and  Yellow. 

In  1830  Lord  Lansdowne  proposed  to  Macaulay  to- 
stand  for  Calne.  He  (Lord  Lansdowne)  had  been  much 
struck  by  some  of  Macaulay's  articles,  and  wished  to 
introduce  him  to  public  life.  This,  with  his  opinion  of 
Macaulay's  high,  moral  and  private  character,  decided 
Lansdowne  to  make  the  offer  without  in  any  way  wishing 
to  influence  his  votes.  On  that  point  Macaulay  was  to 
be  left  quite  at  liberty.  That  was  indeed  a  fine  compli- 
ment. 

One  episode  in  his  political  life  I  will  mention.  The 
Anti-Slavery  question  was  being  debated  in  the 
Commons,  and  matters  were  coming  to  a  crisis.  Lord 
Grey's  Government  had  declared  itself  responsible  for 
the  freeing  of  the  West  Indian  negroes,  but  some  of  the 
details  of  the  Bill  were  unsatisfactory  to  Macaulay  and 
his  friends.  He  told  his  political  colleagues  in  the 
Government  that  while  in  the  main  he  would  support 
the  Bill,  he  would  vote  against  them  on  certain  obnoxious 
matters  of  detail.  He  actually  sent  in  his  resignation, 
but  the  Cabinet  declined  to  accept  it.  Ultimately  the 
Government  gave  way,  and  a  compromise  was  effected,, 
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Macaulav  honourably  retaining  his  seat  in  the  Cabinet. 
!li>  old  father  had  been  in  constant  correspondence  on 
this  matter.  As  Macaulav  told  his  friends  :— 

I  cannot  go  counter  to  my  father.  He  has  devoted  his 
whole  life  to  the  question,  and  I  cannot  grieve  him  by  giving 
way  when  he  wishes  me  to  stand  firm. 

Mind  you,  all  this  was  happening  when  his  father's 
finances  were  worse  than  bad,  and  both  of  them  were 
quite  aware  that  their  attitude  on  the  Slave  Bill  might 
be  fatal  to  Macaulay's  future  political  career. 

It  was  at  this  time  (1832)  when  the  future  seemed 
clouded  over,  and  it  looked  as  if  his  prospects  and 
chances  of  success  would  be  shattered,  that  the  most 
important  event  in  his  life  took  place.  He  never 
married,  or  that  might  have  been  the  most  important 
event  of  his  life.  I  would  here  remark  that  he  had  just 
written  to  his  sister  (who  afterwards  became  Lady 
Trevelyan)  :  — 

The  prospects  of  our  family  are,  if  possible,  darker  than  ever. 

But  this  is  what  happened.     A  new  India  Bill  had  been 
.1   which  provided,   among  other  things,   that  one 
member  of  the  Supreme  Council  which  was  to  govern  our 
Eastern  Empire  was  to  be  chosen  from  among  persons 
who  \\ere  not  servants  of  the  Company.     That  position 
•ffered  to  Macaulav,  and  on  4th  December,  1833,  the 
directors   of   the    East    India    Company    elected   him    a 
member  of  the  Supreme  Council.     In   the  twinkling  of 
an  eye  the  scene  was  changed ;  the  financial  transforma- 
tion was  complete.     Where  clouds  had  been  black  and 
threatening  there  was  now  sunshine  and  blue  sky,  and 
pending  storms  subsided  and  faded  away  into  ambrosial 
gales.    The  atmosphere  of  depression  which  had  been 
•ing  over  the  familv  circle  gave  place  to  a  joyous 
'tion  of  things,  a  condition  with  which  thev  had  for 
some    time    been    strangers.      All    this    will    be    readily 
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understood  when  you  know  that  his  salary  would  be,  and 
was,  ;£  1 0,000  a  year. 

From  this  time  forward  financial  difficulties — the 
carking  care  of  the  "eternal  lack  of  pence  "— haunted 
him  no  more.  Not  only  did  he  free  himself  and  the 
family  from  all  such  troubles,  but  he,  with  some  help 
from  his  brother  Henry,  ultimately  paid  every  penny  of 
his  father's  debts  and  freed  him  from  all  liabilitv. 
In  February  1834  Macaulay  sailed  for  India,  landing  at 
Madras  in  June  of  that  year. 

As  I  have  passed  over  his  political  life  so  will  I,  for 
the  same  reason,  pass  over  all  discussion  as  to  his  policy 
and  actions  during  his,  practically,  four  years'  sojourn 
in  India,  where  he  humorously  remarked  :  — 

We   are   annually   boiled    four   months,    baked    four   more, 
allowed  remaining  four  to  become  cool  if  we  can. 

On  his  arrival  from   India  in   1838  he  writes  :  — 

I   have  returned    with    a   small    independence   but   still    an 
independence ; 

and  I  will  dismiss  this  episode  in  his  life  by  saying,  that 
nowhere  have  I  seen  any  trace  of  such  charges  formu- 
lated or  whispered  against  him  as  were  laid  at  the  doors 
of  Clive  and  Warren  Hastings. 

I  now  come  to  that  side  of  his  life  that  will  live,  if 
any  side  of  his  life  does  live;  I  mean  Macaulay  as  a 
writer.  When  he,  an  undergraduate  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  began  to  write  articles  for  "  Knight's 
Magazine"  (previously  mentioned)  he  may  be  said  to 
have  entered  upon  his  literary  career.  This  connection 
did  not  last  very  long — only  from  June  1823  to  November 
1824.  His  father  had  expressed  his  disapproval  of  the 
tone  of  some  of  the  articles  published  in  that  magazine. 
The  upshot  was  that  Macaulay  promised  never  to  write 
again  for  the  obnoxious  periodical. 

As  the  entrv  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  the  literarv  life  of 
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our  country  was  a  tremendous  event,  so  the  descent  of 
Macau  lay,  through  the  "  Edinburgh  Review,"  upon  the 
reading  public  was  the  beginning  of  an  epoch  clearly 
marked,  say,  from  1825 — 1859. 

It  was  in  August  1825,  when  the  Blue  and  Yellow 
published  his  essay  on  Milton  that  Macaulay  leapt  into 
fame.  Now  Macaulay,  we  know,  was  in  after  years  for 
some  time  averse  to  a  re-publication  of  his  essays. 
However,  in  the  end  he  gave  \\a\  ,  largelv  owing  to  the 
flooding  of  the  market  at  home  by  American  publishers. 
But  particularly  was  he  averse  to  the  re-publication  of 
this  very  essay  on  Milton.  It  is  said  that  he  would 
hav«-  bought  up  all  the  copies  had  he  been  able;  but 
Longmans  (his  publishers)  told  him  that  it  was  impos- 
sible, and  that  if  he  did  it  at  home  the  United  States 
publishers  would  simply  flood  the  countrv  with  their 
editions. 

In  1843  Macaulay  prepared  for  the  re-publication  of 
his  essays.  He  writes  :  — 

My  collected  Reviews  have  succeeded  well.  In  spite,  how- 
ever, of  the  applause  and  of  the  profit,  neither  of  which  I 
despise,  I  am  sorry  it  had  become  necessary  to  re-publish 
these  papers.  There  are  few  of  them  I  read  with  satisfaction. 
Those  few,  however,  are  generally  the  latest.  The  third 
volume  seems  worth  two  of  the  second,  and  the  second  worth 
ten  of  the  first. 

We  must  remember  he  writes  this  in  1843 — eighteen 
years  after  he  had  written  on  Milton.  I  myself  am  an 
admirer  of  this  essa\  .  There  is  no  beating  about  the 
hush,  and  I  would  very  much  like  to  possess  a  copy  of 
the  eSttj  Bfl  he  first  wrote  it,  for  I  understand  that  all 
of  them  were  subjected  to  a  revision,  much  or  little.  In 
this  essay  Macaulav  is  wholrhrartedh  on  the  si. 
liberu  .  What  can  he  s;,j(i  for  (  'harlrs  is  s.iicl,  hut  it  does 
'mount  to  much.  On  the  other  hand,  he  dors  not 
hide  the  weakne-  travagancefl  and  tin-  sometimes 

intolerance  of  the  Parliamentarians  ;  hm  he  shows  cli 
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that  a  stand  had  to  be  made  if  England  were  not  to  sink 
down  again  to  the  condition  of  the  Tudor  despotism 
and  lose  all  her  liberties,  individual  and  constitutional. 
He  gives  credit  to  those  grand  old  Royalists  who, 
though  misguided,  took  up  arms  in  defence  of  their  King, 
Church  and  country  and  for  which  they  impoverished 
their  estates,  and  not  infrequently  laid  down  their  lives. 
At  the  same  time,  he  recognises  the  spirit  and  determina- 
tion which  supported  and  drove  on  men  like  Hampden, 
Fairfax,  Cromwell  and  many  others  to  oppose  the  inroads 
on  freedom  that  were  constantly  being  attempted  and 
made  by  the  Government :  men  who  would  have  much 
preferred  to  have  had  confirmed,  and  established  firmly, 
those  liberties  which  they  claimed,  and  rightly  claimed, 
by  peaceful  and  constituional  means  if  possible,  but  for 
which,  sooner  than  let  go  and  relinquish,  were  prepared 
to,  and  did,  take  up  arms  against  their  King  :  men  who 
neither  quailed  nor  rested  until,  "as  far  as  human  eye 
could  see,"  they  had  put  an  end  to  a  system  of  tyranny 
and  oppression  which  would,  had  it  succeeded,  have 
extinguished  the  lamp  of  enlightenment  and  thrown 
England  again  into  the  darkness  which  brooded  over 
the  backward  nations  of  the  Continent.  That  was  the 
spirit  in  which  Macaulay  wrote  this  famous  essay. 

No  doubt  the  difference  in  tone  between  this  essay 
and  the  last  he  wrote  for  the  "Blue  and  Yellow," 
October  1844,  is  noticeable  and  marked.  There  is  no 
change  of  opinion,  but  there  is  much  more  restraint  in 
his  later  essays  than  in  the  earlier  ones.  The  sledge- 
hammer  blows  are  kept  under  control.  But  in  all  of 
them  there  is  a  brilliancy  and  fascination  which  holds 
the  reader  from  the  first  page  to  the  last,  and  the  better 
acquainted  that  reader  is  with  English  history  and 
history  in  general  the  more  he  will  be  enthralled  and 
astounded  at  the  apparently  inexhaustible  mine  of 
learning  from  which  the  author  draws  his  apt  allusions 
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and  similies,  and  which  sparkle  on  the  pages  like  the 
stars  deck  the  firmament  on  a  clear  frosty  night. 

That  essay  was  followed  by  others.  There  is  no  need 
to  enumerate  them  all,  and  I  can  only  glance  at  one  or 
(wo.  Some  must  have  been  written  in  India,  away 
from  such  a  library  as  he  no  doubt  would  have  liked 
to  have  had  at  hand  and  us*-.  "  Hallam's  Constitutional 
History,"  in  which  Macaulay  gives  John  Churchill, 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  one  of  the  severest  castigations 
ever  administered  to  him. 

"  Lord  Bacon,"  a  splendid  essay,  in  which  he  shows, 
among  other  things,  how  chiefly  in  the  reign  of  the 
Tudor,  a  race  of  men  arose  who  were  the  first 
generation  of  professional  statesmen  in  England.  Those 
who  had  previously  directed  public  affairs  were,  with 
few  exceptions,  either  warriors  or  priests.  The  new  class 
were  all  laymen  and  men  of  peace  and  also  men  of 
learning.  They  were  not  noblemen  owning  large 
domains,  having  armies  of  retainers  and  wielding  great 
influence.  They  were  gentlemen  by  birth  and  had 
received  a  liberal  education.  Here  Macaulay  cannot 
refrain  from  having  a  dig  at  Oxford.  He  says  :  — 
"It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  they  were  all  members  of 
thr  same  university  "-that  is,  Cambridge.  He  then 
goes  on  :  — 

Cambridge    had    the    houour    of    educating    those   celebr.it MI 
Protestant  Kishops  whom  Oxford  had  the  honour  of  burning. 

In   his  essay  on   "Lord  Clive,"   Macaulay  gives  an 
<  \tr.K  t  from  a  letter  Clive  wrote  home  from  India  at  the 
't  nineteen.     I  only  give  this  because  it  is  of  some 
interest  to  Manchester.     He  says:  — 

When    I   think   of  my  dear  native   Knijand   it  a  fleets  me   in 

.1    very  paiticular   manner If  I   should   be  so   far  hirst 

as    to    n  lin    my    own    country,    but     more    especially 

Man  t«  of  all  my  wishes,  .ill  that   1  could  hope 

Of  desire  for  would  be  presented  before  UK    in  00 
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dive's  mother  came  from  Manchester — a  Miss  Gaskill- 
and,  if   I  am  not  mistaken,  he  was  for  a  time  at  the 
Stand  Grammar  School,  where,  I  believe,  traces  of  him 
are  still  to  be  found. 

"  Ranke's  History  of  the  Popes.'*     There  are  some  fine 
passages  in  this  work.     Here  is  one  :  — 

There  is  not,  and  there  never  was  on  this  earth,  a  work  of 
human  polk}-  so  well  deserving  of  examination  as  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  ....  No  other  institution  is  left  standing 
which  carries  the  mind  back  to  the  times  when  the  smoke  of 
sacrifice  rose  from  the  Pantheon,  and  when  camelopards  and 
tigers  bounded  in  the  Flavian  amphitheatre.  The  proudest 
royal  houses  are  but  of  yesterday  when  compared  with  the 
line  of  the  Supreme  Pontiffs.  She  was  great  and  respected 
before  the  Saxon  had  set  foot  on  Britain  : 

and  finishes  that  paragraph  by  saying:  — 

and  she  may  still  exist  in  undiminished  vigour  when  some 
traveller  from  New  Zealand  shall,  in  the  midst  of  a  vast 
solitude,  take  his  stand  on  a  broken  arch  of  London  Bridge 
to  sketch  the  ruins  of  St.  Paul's. 

In  his  essay  on  "  Warren  Hastings"  there  is  one  of 
the  finest  descriptions  I  ever  read  of  "  pomp  and 
circumstance,"  episode  or  fact.  It  is  too  long  to  quote 
here.  I  refer  to  the  description  of  the  gorgeous  scene 
at  the  opening  of  the  impeachment  or  trial  of  Hastings 
in  Westminster  Hall ;  and  also  of  the  close  of  the  same, 
nearly  eight  years  afterwards,  when  he  (Hastings)  was 
informed  that  the  Lords  had  acquitted  him.  I  would 
say  here  that  I  do  not  remember  to  have  noticed  any 
long  or  striking  description  of  scenery.  I  think  if  there 
was  any  particular  place  that  rivetted  his  attention  it 
would  not  be  so  much  on  account  of  its  supreme  beauty 
as  because  it  was  connected  with  some  person  or  had 
been  the  scene  where  some  important  incident  of 
interesting  or  far-reaching  effect  had  taken  place. 
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In  the  essay  "  Gladstone  on  Church  and  State"  it 
sounds  odd  to  read  to-day  :  — 

The  Author  of  this  Volume  is  a  young  man  of  unblemished 
character  and  of  distinguished  parliamentary  talents,  the 
rising  hope  of  those  stern  and  unbending  Tories,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

These  half-dozen  that  I  have  mentioned  are  taken  from 
the  recognised  and  revised  collection  of  his  essays  which 
he  wrote  for  and  which  were  published  in  the  "  Edin- 
burgh Review"  from  August  1825  to  October  1844; 
but  he  wrote  others  not  in  that  collection  for  the 
"Edinburgh  Review,"  for  "  Knight's  Quarterly,"  and 
the  "  Hncyrlopoxlia  Hritannica."  These  latter  are 
published  in  a  volume  printed  as  his  miscellaneous 
writings,  and  I  can  assure  you  there  is  some  fine  reading 
among  them.  In  "Knight's  Quarterly"  there  is  one 
entitled  a  "  Fragment  of  a  Roman  Tale."  I  soon  read 
the  "  Fragment,"  and  very  sorry  I  was  to  get  to  the 
end  so  quickly.  It  is  written  in  a  fine  style,  and  had 
he  gone  on  with  it,  making  it  a  complete  romance  or 
novel,  and  kept  up  the  same  spirit,  I  have  no  doubt 
ii  would  have  been  popular  to-day.  This  must  have 
been  almost,  if  not  actually,  the  earliest  work  he  had 
published.  He  was  not  then  twenty-three.  In  the  same 
magazine  there  was  another — August  1824 — entitled  : 
"A  conversation  between  Mr.  Abraham  Cowley  and  Mr. 
John  Milton  touching  ihe  Great  Civil  War."  No  one 
who  reads  this  can  be  in  doubt  as  to  which  side 
Macaulay's  sympathies  leaned.  The  subject  is  extremely 
well  argued  out,  and  in  my  opinion  (I  may  be  biassed) 
the  victory  lies  with  Milton. 

I  must  not  omit  another  side  of  him  as  exhibited  in 
Ins  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome"  and  other  ballads. 
Whether  or  not  those  Lays  can  be  ranked  high  as  poetry 
I  am  not  prepared  to  decide.  Leigh  Hunt  thought 
very  poorly  of  them  and  said  so.  'Macaulay  did  not 
resent  this,  but  was  almost  inclined  to  be  pleased  to  see 
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that  Hunt  had  the  courage  to  express  his  opinion, 
although  he  (Hunt)  had  been  under  pecuniary  obliga- 
tions to  Macaulay.  Christopher  North  praised  them— 
if  I  may  make  a  bull — beyond  expression.  He,  who 
twenty  years  before  had  written  so  superciliously  about 
Macaulay,  now  writes  concerning  these  "Lays"  :  — 

What !  Poetry  from  Macaulay  ?  Ay,  and  why  not  ?  .  .  .  . 
Name  the  Young  Poet  who  could  have  written  the  Armada. 
The  Young  Poets  all  want  fire ;  Macaulay  is  full  of  fire.  The 
Young  Poets  are  somewhat  weakly ;  he  is  strong.  The  Young 
Poets  are  rather  ignorant;  his  knowledge  is  great. 

Sir  Walter  would  have  rejoiced  in  Horatius  as  if  he  had 
been  a  doughty  Douglas. 

Scott's  vStyle  when  his  blood  was  up. 

and  so  on. 

I  have  mentioned  this  because  Professor  Wilson  was 
in  the  opposite  camp  to  Macaulay,  and  if  there  had  been 
anything  in  the  "Lays"  of  a  poor  or  weak-kneed 
tendency  Blackwood  would  not  have  lost  the  chance  of 
exposing  it.  I  think  this  notice  most  honourable  to 
Professor  Wilson,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  know  that 
Macaulay  gave  him  the  fullest  credit  for  it.  Of  these 
"Lays"  or  "Ballads-"  the  one  that  appeals  to  me 
most  (being  an  Englishman)  is  "  The  Armada,"  for 
though  I  have  read  it  times  beyond  number  it  always 
gives  me  a  thrill,  and  I  picture  to  myself  the  flaming 
beacons  lighting  up  the  country,  giving  out  their  lurid 
glare,  rousing  an  expectant  people,  and  telling  them  that 
the  great  crisis  is  at  last  upon  them. 

I  now  come  to  his  last  and  great  work,  his»  "  History 
of  England."  I  am  inclined  to  say  the  famous  History 
of  England.  The  opening  lines  are  :  — 

I  purpose  to  write  the  History  of  England  from  the  Acces- 
sion of  James  the  Second  down  to  a  time  which  is  within  the 
memory  of  men  still  living. 

Alas,   that   purpose  was   never  fulfilled.       Some   years 
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before  he  actually  began  to  prepare  for  that  work,  the 
idea  had  been  in  his  mind,  but  he  had  allowed  other 
matters  to  encroach  and  consume  the  time  he  desired 
to  give  to  it.  That  is  the  reason  why,  instead  of  having 
a  magnificent  yet  fascinating  account  of  the  period 
proposed,  the  narrative  ends  at  the  death  of  William. 
As  time  went  on,  and  his  health  began  to  fail,  he 
recognised  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  get  far  down 
the  Hanoverian  period;  so  he  made  up  his  mind  to 
conclude  at  the  beginning  of  that  period — in  other 
words,  with  the  death  of  Anne.  To  our  loss,  he  never 
got  even  that  far.  His  notes  show  that  he  was  just  about 
to  record  the  death  of  William  when  his  own  took  place, 
leaving  us  with  a  fragment — a  magnificent  fragment- 
but  still  only  a  fragment  of  his  original  intention — a 
sort  of  torso  of  a  splendid  piece  of  culture. 

To  attempt  to  describe  fully  Macaulay's  History  in 
this  paper  would  be  futile.  One  can  only  make  general 
remarks.  I  question  if  ever  there  was  a  writer  of  history 
who  took  more  trouble  to  get  at  all  the  information 
available  and  necessary  for  his  work.  Not  only  did  he 
read  thousands  of  books  and  documents  but  he  went 
to  the  actual  places  where  certain  events  had  happened 
in  order  to  learn  all  that  was  possible  in  connection 
with  such  facts.  A  portion  of  the  siege  of  Londonderry 
I  from  notes  a<  tuallv  \\riiten  on  the  walls  there. 

He  also  went  to  Glencoe  to  see  for  himself  the  spot 
where  the  massacre  took  place,  to  take  measurements 
and  notes  of  distances  and  Bather  anvthing  that  could 
iblv  throu  an\  light  upon  the  horrible  episode.  In 
short,  he  travelled  all  over  the  country  to  pick  up  any 
and  every  piece  of  information  available. 

AVas  lie  biassed?  His  rnemies  say  so.  From  his 
downright  method  of  statin-  his  disapprobation  when 
he  thought  the  circumstance's  demanded,  he  was  bound 
to  make  some  enemies  ,-md  irritate  others.  It  was  to  be 

mebody's  nose  \\ould  bleed;  but  to-day 
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not  a  dishonourable  sentence  can  be  proved  against  him. 
That  he  tried  to — and  I  claim  that  he  did — place  the 
writing  of  modern  history  on  a  higher  plane  than  unv 
previous  writer,  I  think  is  proved  by  the  accounts  given 
of  our  people  and  our  country  in  the  third  chapter  of  his 
history— a  marvellous  collection  of  informing  facts 
about  the  common  life  of  the  people  during  the  period 
of  which  he  writes. 

He  has  been  accused  of  using  strong  language  when 
strong  language  was  not  necessary,  and  where  some- 
thing milder  would  have  met  the  case  and  been  more 
appropriate  and  fitting;  but  Macaulay's  composition 
was  such  that  when  he  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  anything 
underhand  or  mean,  the  more  exalted  the  individual  was 
who  came  under  his  lash  the  more  severely  he  denounced 
him.  It  wras  only  when  he  was  convinced  that  wrong 
had  been  done,  or  the  person  had  been  wanting  in  his 
high  position  and  duty,  that  he  used  such  language. 

It  has  been  said  also  that  he  was  too  fond  of  ornament,, 
too  much  addicted  to  the  flambuoyant  and  picturesque. 
Well  if  that  be  so,  for  my  part  I  am  inclined  to  say 
in  his  case,  it  is  a  "vice  that  leans  to  virtue's  side." 
Of  one  thing  I  am  clear — namely,  the  better  scholar  the 
reader  may  be  the  greater  will  be  that  reader's  apprecia- 
tion and  pleasure.  I  do  not  say  for  one  moment  that 
he  never  made  a  slip  or  a  mistake,  or  that  he  ever 
claimed  to  be  Pontifex  Maximus  Historicus. 

It  is  also  charged  against  Macaulay  that  he  is  too* 
dogmatic,  always  lecturing,  and  that  there  is  too*much 
of  the  political  and  too  little  of  the  social  in  his  work. 
But  he  was  a  historian  and  wrote  history,  I  think  I 
may  say,  in  a  more  attractive  style  than  it  had  ever 
been  written  before.  Of  course,  the  tendency  and  bulk 
of  his  work  is  historical  and  biographical.  Some  may 
say  biography  is  history  :  I  do  not  deny  it.  He  did 
not  write  essays  after  the  manner  of  Elia.  Macaulay 
would  never  have  chosen  such  subjects  as  Lamb  didr 
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and  if  he  had  chosen  such  I  question  if  he  could  have 
handled  them  in  the  delightful  way  we  find  them 
treated. 

But  what  was  it  that  caused  such  a  sensation  when 
Macaulay  came  bounding  into  tin-  literary  arena  of  his 
early  days  with  his  essays?  Put  short  and  prosaically, 
one  might  say  that  what  previously  had  been  more  prosy 
than  interesting  \\as  now  made  more  interesting  than 
prosy.  It  was  an  epoch  and  a  revolution  in  review 
writing.  Up  to  that  period  such  notices  of  new  books 
did  not  go  very  far  beyond  discussing  the  book  itself, 
either  placing  it  like  a  fine  statue  on  a  pedestal,  or 
Consigning  it  to  the  waste  paper  basket,  according  as 
the  political  opinions  of  the  reviewer  agreed  or  disagreed 
with  those  of  the  author. 

Macaulay  employed  a  different — a  new  method.  As 
a  rule  he  dismisses  his  author  with  a  few  lines  of 
commendation  or  contempt,  and  then  draws  almost 
entirely  on  his  own  resources.  The  article  then  becomes 
a  dissertation  on  the  subject  or  history  of  the  time  with 
which  the  book  reviewed  may  be  said  to  have  a  connec- 
tion. Take,  for  instance,  the  review  of  Ranke's  book. 
1  have  an  edition  of  Macaulay 's  Essays — double  columns 
in  a  page.  The  nominal  review  of  that  book  uses  up 
forty-three  columns,  yet  all  the  mention  made  about  the 
book  or  the  author  would  not  till  one.  It  was  then  that 
he  poured  out  those  wonderful  treasures  of  knowledge 
from  his  cornucopia,  apparently  as  inexhausible  as  the 
biblical  cruse  of  oil  :  so  apt,  so  pertinent,  in  such 
profusion,  such  variety  and  felicity  of  illustration  a^  to 
nate  the  reader  and  almost  make  him  exclaim, 
\Vhnt  manner  of  man  is  this  who  can  draw  at  will  his 
allusions  and  comparison  from  any  part  or  period  of  the 
world's  histon  •!  causing  him  to  lose  sight,  for  the 
momem.  <>t  both  the  author  and  his  book. 

Written   with  vivaritN    of  style,  pure  English  and  so 
clear  that   no  on.-    need    to    read   a   sentence    twio 
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comprehend  its  meaning,  they  are  remarkable  for  their 
vast  range  and  variety ;  yet  variety  of  subject  was  but 
little  to  the  amount  of  information  on  every  subject.  As 
has  been  said^  he  seemed  to  have  read  even-thing  and 
rmu'mbered  everything  he  had  read.  That  it  was 
which  caused  the  sensation,  gripped  every  reader  and 
fascinated  him  when  an  article  of  his  appeared  in  the 
"Edinburgh."  It  created  an  interest  not  quite  as 
universal,  but  something  similar  to  what  was  accorded 
to  the  publication  of  a  new  "  Waverley." 

There  is  another  point  I  must  not  omit  to  mention— 
his  wonderful  memory.  Matters  of  little  interest  were 
retained  as  accurately  as  those  of  great  importance. 
Whether  it  was  the  exact  wording  of  a  line  of  poetry  or 
the  details  of  an  important  event  seemed  to  make  no 
difference — everything  was  stored  up.  And  it  was  that 
which  enabled  him  to  embellish  his  work  in  such  an 
attractive,  extraordinary  and  unique  manner,  and  also 
gave  him  a  style  the  like  of  which  had  never  been  seen 
before.  There  is  no  end  to  the  stories  corroborating  this. 
I  will  give  one  or  two.  One  day,  in  the  board  room  of 
the  British  Museum,  Sir  David  Dundas  saw  him  hand 
a  sheet  of  foolscap  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  the  ink  on  the 
paper  being  still  wet.  It  was  a  list  of  Senior  Wranglers 
at  Cambridge  with  their  dates  and  colleges  for  the 
hundred  years  during  which  the  names  had  been 
recorded  in  the  University  Calendar.  On  another 
occasion  Sir  David  asked  him  if  he  knew  his  Arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury.  Macaulay  replied,  "  Any  fool 
can  sav  his  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  backwards." 
( )ff  Macaulay  went,  and  was  giving  them,  when  Sir 
David  stopped  him  at  Cranmer. 

He  once  said  that  were  all  the  copies  of  "  Paradise 
Lost"  and  the  "Pilgrim's  Progress"  destroyed  he 
would  undertake  to  reproduce  them  from  recollection  ; 
and  he  once  told  Jeffrey  he  believed  he  could  repeat 
everything  of  his  own  he  had  ever  printed,  and  nearly 
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all   he   had   ever   written   except    perhaps   some   of   his 
college  exercises. 

In  the  autumn  of  1848 — at  the  end  of  November — the 
first  part  of  his  history  was  published.  Me  was  very 
•  nervous  as  to  its  reception,  but  he  had  no  need  to  be. 
The  first  week  settled  that.  By  the  end  of  January- 
next  year — out  of  the  third  edition  of  five  thousand  only 
sixteen  hundred  copies  were  left,  and  Longmans  told 
Macau  lay  that  an  additional  two  thousand  copies  must 
be  printed  at  once  still  to  be  called  the  third  edition. 
On  4th  April  of  that  year  Harpers  of  New  York  wrote 
him.  begging  him  to  accept  a  copy  of  their  cheap 
edition,  and  informed  him  they  had  sold  40,000  copies, 
and  that  probably  in  three  months'  time  the  total 
published  in  the  United  States  would  amount  to  200,000. 

I  need  say  no  more  in  that  connection,  except  that 
Longmans  about  this  time,  having  more  money  in  their 
business  than  was  needed,  Mr.  Longman  went  to  see 
Macau  lay,  and  an  arrangement  was  made  that  he 
(Macaulay)  should  have,  the  following  week,  a  cheque 
for  twenty  thousand  pounds  in  advance,  not  yet  due. 
Had  Macaulay  at  that  time  have  been  a  poor  man,  his 
vs  and  his  Historv  would  have  given  him  a  com- 
petency. But  he  was  not  poor;  he  had  saved  money 
from  his  Indian  salary  and  an  uncle  had  left  him  ten 
thousand  pounds. 

Ii*-re  is  an  incident  which  he  records  in  his  Journal  : 

28  August,  1857.  A  great  day  in  my  life.  I  stayed  at 
home,  very  sad  about  India  :  News  is  hcart-l>reakiui|  I  went 
very  low  to  dinner  and  had  hardly  bc.uun  to  cat  when  a 
messenger  came  with  a  letter  from  1'al incision.  An  offer  of 
a  peerage:  the  Queen '>  pleasure  already  taken.  I  was  very 
much  surprised.  I'erhaps  no  such  olfci  was  t-\vr  made  with- 
out the  solicitation  direct  or  indirect  to  a  man  of  humble 
origin  and  moderate  fortune  who  had  lonsj  quitted  public  life. 

H-     accepted;    chose    his    title,     Baron     Maraul.i 

Kothley  ;    but    hr   ad(N  : 
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God  knows  that  the  poor  women  at  Delhi  and  Cawupore 
are  more  in  my  thoughts  than  my  coronet. 

He  never  spoke  in  the  House  of  Lords,  though  he  went 
there  twice  with  the  intention  of  doing  so. 

'For  some  time  Macaulay's  health  had  been  a  source 
of  anxiety  to  his  people  and  friends.  He  had  fainted 
more  than  once.  His  sister,  Lady  Trevelyan,  had  spent 
Christmas  with  him.  He  talked  very  little  and  was 
constantly  dropping  off  to  sleep.  He  seemed  better  the 
next  day.  On  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  the  28th 
December,  he  dictated  and  signed  a  letter  to  a  poor 
curate,  enclosing  twenty-five  pounds.  He  never  wrote 
his  name  again.  Late  in  the  afternoon  he  was  observed 
sitting  with  his  head  bent  forward  on  his  chest  in  a 
languid  and  drowsy  condition,  and  never  spoke  only  in 
.answer  to  some  observation.  Word  was  sent  to  his 
sister.  She  at  once  determined  to  go  and  stay  the  night 
-at  Holly  Lodge.  He  had  told  his  butler  he  would  go 
to  bed  early  as  he  felt  very  tired.  The  butler  suggested 
his  lying  on  the  sofa.  He  rose  as  if  to  move,  sat  down 
again  and  ceased  to  breathe.  When  his  sister  arrived 
all  was  over.  She  found  him  in  the  library,  seated  in 
his  easy  chair  and  dressed  as  usual  with  an  open  book 
•on  the  table  before  him. 

On  the  Qth  of  January,  1860,  he  was  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey  in  Poet's  Corner,  where  lie,  or  are  found 
monuments  to,  Chaucer,  Johnson,  Addison,  and  other 
literary  giants.  Just  to  show  tfce  esteem,  respect  and 
position  he  had  won  for  himself  I  will  mention  some  of 
the  pall-bearers  :  Duke  of  Argyll,  Lord  John  Russell, 
Lord  Stanhope,  Lord  Carlisle,  Bishop  Wilberforce, 
Dean  Milman,  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons. 

In  my  opinion  his  history  will  be  found  a  useful  and 
bountiful  mine  of  knowledge  to  the  students,  and  his 
Essays  an  inexhaustible  source  of  pleasure  to  the  scholar 
.and  general  reader.  It  is  by  his  Essays  and  History 
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that  lie'  will  be  remembered  and  known,  and  w  may  be 
by  the   Essays  more   than   hv   the   History. 

No  history  of  the  literature  of  K  upland  can  be 
complete  without  a  proper  place,  a  hi^h  place,  being 
given  to  Macaulay.  As  \\as  said  of  him  at  the  Royal 
Sorirtv,  of  which  h<*  was  a  member:  — 

In  all  his  writings,  however  his  opinions  so  strongly 
tittered,  may  have  given  offence  to  men  of  different  senti- 
ments, no  sentence  has  been  impeached  as  jarring  against 
the  loftiest  principles  of  honour,  just  ice.  md  pure  morality. 


THE  FINER  INSTINCT. 

By  NORMAN  ANGLIN. 

\\THKN  Senora  Portana  stepped  from  the  train  at 
Mont  'Estoril  she  was  so  tired  that  she  left  her 
son — a  youth  of  seventeen — to  collect  the  luggage. 
Pushing  through  a  crowd  of  women,  nursemaids  and 
children,  she  made  her  way  to  the  back  of  the  platform 
and  leaned  against  the  railings  that  divided  the  station 
from  the  dusty  road.  Although  it  had  been  only  an 
hour  and  a  half's  journey  from  her  home  in  Lisbon, 
she  had  been  wearied  by  the  jolting  of  the  train,  the 
sulphurous  dust  and  the  bright  glare  from  the  barren 
sunlit  countryside.  She  waited,  indifferent  to  the  bustle 
around  her ;  she  did  not  look  over  the  railings  to  the 
carriages  standing  in  the  shade  of  the  eucalyptus  trees, 
nor  evince  any  interest  in  the  people  waiting  outside  the 
station ;  she  did  not  raise  her  eyes  from  her  grey- 
slippered  feet,  listlessly  scraping  the  dust  of  the  platform 
into  a  little  ridge  between  them.  They  were  dainty  feet, 
the  arch  of  the  instep  giving  an  added  grace  to  a 
slight  though  developed  figure,  charmingly  draped  in  a 
white  dust-coat. 

She  had  come  to  Mont  'Estoril  to  meet  her  lover; 
every  autumn  for  the  last  five  years  she  had  met  her 
lover  at  the  Grand  Hotel  d' Italic.  This  year  her  husband 
and  her  son  had  been  going  to  the  hills  for  a  month's 
shooting,  but  the  latter  had  suddenly  been  attacked  by 
summer  sickness.  Her  husband  had  said  that  Jose"  would 
be  quite  unfit  to  go  to  the  hills,  that  he  could  not  do- 
better  than  go  with  her  to  Mont  'Estoril,  and  she  had 
not  dared  to  refuse  to  have  him  with  her,  for  she  had 
always  said  it  was  on  account  of  her  health  she  visited, 
each  autumn,  the  fashionable  resort  on  the  coast.  This- 
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had  all  happened  so  suddenly,  only  two  days  before  her 
departure  had  it  been  decided  that  Jose  could  not  accom- 
pany his  father  to  the  hills.  But  Senora  Portana  had 
managed  to  telegraph  to  her  lover,  saying  her  son  was 
coming  with  her,  that  she  could  not  help  but  bring  her 
son. 

The  train  steamed  out  of  the  station  to  resume  its 
journey  along  the  coast,  puffing  fleeting  cloudlets  into 
the  clear  blue  air  as  it  crept  along  a  track  hewn  out  of 
sunlit  jagged  rocks  sprayed  continuously  by  the  restless 
blue  sea.  The  platform  cleared,  and  when  the  last  of 
the  chattering,  white-skirted  women  had  thronged 
through  the  little  station-hall  Senora  Portana  saw  her 
son  with  a  porter  \\ho  was  wheeling  their  luggage  on  a 
truck.  She  looked  gloomily  at  her  sun  and  the  porter; 
always  \\hen  she  had  come  to  Mont  'Hstoril  before  it  was 
her  lover  who  had  met  her  at  the  station  and  collected 
her  luggage.  He  was  the  only  lover  she  had  ever  had 
and  the  onlv  happiness  in  a  dreary  uncongenial  life. 

The  carriage  mounted  the  dusty  road  of  which  every 
turning  was  known  to  her,  but  to-day  it  was  her  son 
who  was  sitting  beside  her.  He  was  tall  for  his  age, 
it  was  possible  he  might  he  even  taller  than  her  lover  : 
yes,  she  was  thirty. five  now  and  this  would  be  the  sixth 
time  she  had  met  her  lover  at  Mont  'Hstoril.  The  road 
thev  were  mounting  had  always  seemed  an  adventure 
to  her  before,  it  mounted  the  hillside  so  cunningly, 
winding  round  high  white  garden  walls,  over  \\hicli 
prettv  convolvulus  flowed  and  cerise  hibiscus  flowers; 

ps  of   tufted    palms   threw    shade   from    the    hillside 

-,    \\here   big,   white   villas   with    boldly    projecting 
rose  \\ith  captivating  distinction  out  of  a  delightful 

.ping  of  shadv  trees.  Inn  it  \\as  not  the  same  road 
while  she  \\as  \\ilh  her  son,  and  Senora  Portana  stared 
listlessly  at  tin-  driver's  back  until  the  carriage  stopped 
before  a  huge  rainbou-iinted  -lass  porch  \\hich  uas  the 

nee  t<>  the  hotel. 
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Jose  she  immediatealy  sent  to  the  office  to  enquire 
the  numbers  of  their  rooms,  and  herself  stood  looking 
nervously  over  the  people  sitting  in  the  lounge  .... 
yes,  there  was  her  lover  !  Sitting  as  he  always  sat,  with 
one  arm  on  the  wicker  side  of  the  chair,  a  cigar  between 
his  fingers.  He  had  not  moved,  but  he  was  smiling  at 
her,  and  ten  minutes  later,  when  she  hurried  down  to  the 
lounge  he  was  still  in  the  same  position,  smoking. 

"  Oh,  Isidore  !  Isidore,  this  is  terrible  ....  what  will 
you  think  of  me  ....  and  such  a  big  boy  too  ...  ?" 

"Pish!" 

"  Isidore,  you  will  think  me  such  an  old  woman  .... 
but  he  is  tall  for  his  age ;  oh  yes,  truly  he  is  tall 
for  his  age.  To  have  brought  my  son  with  me  .  .  .  . 
it  means  so  little  to  you,  but  it  is  so  different  for  me 
when  you  are  the  only  lover  I  ever  .  .  .  ." 

"Pish!" 

'  I  know  you  believe  me,  but  it  is  nice  of  you  to 
always  pretend  I'm  not  such  a  tragically  lonely  woman; 
but,  Isidore,  he's  as  tall  as  you  are." 

"Pish!" 

He  covered  her  hand  with  his  and  she  \vas  soothed ; 
he  had  always  understood  her,  no  one  had  ever  been 
able  to  understand  her  as  did  Isidore,  and  thinking  how 
foolish  she  had  been  to  distress  herself,  she  listened 
while  he  told  her  that  ever  since  they  first  met  he  .had 
known  she  had  a  son,  that  he  had  never  cared  how 
tall  her  son  grew  so  long  as  she  remained  the  same 
'  petite  '  he  had  always  loved. 

Listening  to  her  lover's  reassuring  voice  she  glanced 
round  the  lounge  which  for  five  years  now  she  had  so 
often  been  picturing  to  herself,  with  a  fine  memory  for 
the  rays  of  sunlight  escaping  round  the  vividly  striped 
sunblinds  outside  the  big  windows,  the  wide,  cool, 
marble  floor,  the  arched  glass  doorways  leading  to  the 
restaurant  and  the  desk  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase  where 
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an  old  peasant  woman,  wearing  a  lace  cap,  sold  postage 
stamps  and  pictured  postcards. 

Glimpsing  at  the  little  tables  in  the  restaurant,  it 
seemed  that  she  was  dreaming  a  memory,  dreaming  in 
her  husband's  big  gloomy  villa  in  Lisbon.  Scarcely 
listening  to  what  he  \\as  saying,  lost  in  a  reality  that 
was  like  an  imperishable  memory,  she  barely  caught  the 
murmur  of  her  lover's  voice.  Old  sweet  sensations 
enwrapped  her  and  she  \  i elded  herself  to  them  with  the 
semi-somnolent  abandon  of  which  men  knew  nothing, 
for  in  love  they  are  concerned  only  with  visible  appear- 
ances and  tangible  forms.  She  was  scarcely  conscious 
of  his  movement  when  her  lover  rose  suddenly  from 
the  chair  beside  her  own  and  inattentively  she  watched 
him  cross  the  marble  floor  to  the  desk  at  the  foot  of  the 
staircase,  regarded  him  standing  there  without  realising 
the  reality  of  her  own  consciousness — absorbed  by  a 
dream  that  was  like  a  memory,  enthralled  !  on  her  face 
that  doubting  almost  frightened  expression  one  sees  on 
the  faces  of  tiny  children  contemplating  some  un- 
ted,  extravagantly  delicious  gift. 

"  \\\  !  Jose  .  .  .  ."  she  murmured  mentally,  when  she 
observed  her  son — whom  she  had  not  noticed  descend- 
ing the  staircase — standing  beside  her  lover  at  the  desk. 
She  saw  Jose  and  Isidoro  standing  side  by  side,  and 
immediately,  with  her  feminine  instinct  for  comparison, 
i  contrasting  the  two  figures,  one  slight  and  dark, 
youthful,  delicately  pale  !  the  other  stout,  tanned  and 
n-  a  short,  blonde  beard. 

Before    she    realised    what    she   was   doing,    without 

appreciating  the  significance  those  two  figures  had  for 

her,  she  formed  her  judgment;  for  after  contemplating 

the  delicate  promise  of  maturity  of  the  boy  who  seemed 

•  just   hesitating  on  the  threshold  of  manhood,  she 

had  turned  with  but  slight  interest  for  that  other,  who 

discernably  bald,  puffy  above  the  beard  and  already 

inclined   to  corpulence. 
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In  that  fraction  of  a  second  before  the  pregnance  of 
her  fancies  was  revealed  to  her,  in  her  mental  and 
physical  weariness  she  yearned  instinctively  and  without 
reservation  towards  the  younger  man.  Her  eyes, 
interested,  expectant,  were  on  that  delicate  youth  as  he 
turned  and  walked  directly  towards  her.  Then  her 
glance  froze  instantly,  but  with  her  sex's  unerring 
instinct  for  self-defence  she  masked  the  horror  of  sudden 
consciousness  hammering  at  her  brain  and  turned  to 
examine  the  views  of  the  neighbourhood  which  her  son 
had  brought  to  show  her. 

But  Senora  Portana,  whilst  almost  immediately 
recognising  the  casual  nature  of  the  trick  her  fancies 
had  played  her  and  appreciating  her  sudden  volition  as 
a  merely  fortuitous  accident,  did  not  foresee  the  deriva- 
tive effect  on  her  relations  with  her  lover. 

The  first  intimation  she  had  of  any  change  in  her 
regard  for  Isodoro  was  when,  having  seated  herself 
opposite  to  her  son  for  dinner,  she  observed  him  seated 
alone  at  a  little  table  behind  Jose's  back.  It  was  in 
spite  of  herself — and  quite  unexpected  for  her — to  be 
conscious  of  her  lover's  gaze  in  the  light  of  an  intrusion. 
To  escape  this  vaguely-felt  sentiment  she  allowed  her 
thoughts  to  wander  to  the  luxuriant  discreetly-arboured 
garden  of  the  hotel,  and  in  spite  of  the  glare  from  the 
many  score  lights  in  the  restaurant  she  could  see  through 
an  open  window  that  the-garden  must  be  in  the  moonlight ; 
strangely  enough,  rather  than  meet  her  lover's  gaze  she 
preferred  to  call  to  mind  how  the  same  garden  had 
appeared  in  former  years;  but  Jose's  talk  interrupted  her 
memories,  and  she  was  forced  to  admit  the  reality  of 
Isidore's  gaze  over  her  son's  shoulder.  Then  she  dis- 
covered that  very  soon  some  sort  of  decision  would  be 
required  of  her,  realised  that  no  longer  could  she  drift- 
as  in  a  dream — into  the  arms  of  that  man  she  had  loved 
so  long,  so  completely,  yet  whom  she  seemed  now  to  be 
conscious  of  for  the  first  time,  see  not  so  much  as  a 
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being  compound  of  her  own  sensations  and  desire  for 
sensations,  but  as  a  separate  entity,  something  outside 
herself.  She  did  not  phrase  it  thus  consciously  to 
herself,  and  her  struggle  was  the  harder  for  the  very 
reason  that  she  was  feeling  the  pressure  of  mysterious 
hands  while  the  form — of  Truth-  remained  unrevealed. 

Yet  instinct  helped  her  where  reason  might  not 
venture,  and  after  rising  from  the  table,  she  did  not 
leave  her  son  and  go  out  to  the  terrace  where  she  knew 
Isidore,  with  a  n<>\\  shawl  over  his  arm,  would  be 
waiting  for  her. 

\  rVv  minutes  later,  however,  while  taking  Jose*  to  a 
concert  at  the  Casino,  walking  under  the  eucalyptus 
trees  along  the  dusty  road  behind  the  hotel,  she  did 
pause.  The  possibility  had  occurred  to  her  that  by  thus 
abruptly  and  finally  refusing  herself  a  reincarnation  of 
a  sensation  remembered  she  might  destroy  for  ever  what 
had  been  her  only  consolation  in  a  mesh  of  unemotional 
realities. 

A  man — from  more  impudent  aloofness  to  Fate — 
would  have  sought  to  revive  the  dead  fire;  but  she,  with 
her  finer  feminine  instinct  to  help  her,  took  her  son's 
arm  again  and  hurried  on  towards  the  Casino  :  for  one 
cannot,  with  impunity,  violate  the  Garden  of  Youth. 


"THE  BACKS." 

(Cambridge.) 

By  WILLIAM  BAGSHAW. 

L)  \'  banks  where  "  reverend  Camus  "  foots  it  slow, 

^  Sheltered  from  June's  hot  sun,  by  June's  deep  green, 

I  mused  on  those  great  spirits  that  had  seen 

These  trees  and  lawns  and  this  collegiate  row 

Of  towers,  facades  and  pinnacles  that  show 

Their  Time-toned  greys  through  the  thick  foliaged  screen- 

Nature  with  opulent  beauty  decks  the  scene, 

Letters  and  Art  their  added  gifts  bestow. 

Here  Milton  walked  dreaming  on  Poesy, 
Tuning  his  classic  lute  for  higher  song. 
Here  Newton's  mind  revealed  the  reign  of  Law. 
Byron's  satiric  muse  sang  scoffingly, 
Wordsworth  matured  his  spirit  grave  and  strong, 
And  Tennyson  piped  notes  without  a  flaw. 


THE  SAILING  OF  THE  "  MAYFLOWER. 
By  E.  E.  MINTON. 


sailing  of  the  "  Mayflower  "  in  the  autumn  of 
1620  was  the  opening  chapter  of  the  great  Puritan 
emigration  to  New  England.     My  paper  has  nothing  to 
about    the  religious   tenets   or   the   politics   of   the 
Puritans.     Both  aspects  of  the  subject  have  been  more 
appropriately  dealt  with  elsewhere. 

The  story  is  not  a  humorous  one.  A  ma/ing  ii  is.  but 
not  amusing.  The  Puritans  were  not  a  humorous  people. 
Neither  were  their  persecutors.  Neither  the  persecuted 
nor  their  persecutors  appear  to  have  possessed  a  grain 
of  humour.  Their  critics  styled  them  grim.  The 
consequences  were  grim  enough  for  them  when  they  came 

sist  the  ruling  powers. 

It  has  been  the  fashion  with  many  writers  to  dwell  on 
the  dourness  of  the  Puritans.  But  there  were  dour  faces 
before  the  Puritans.  Dourness  is  a  quality,  always 
latent,  even  when  not  visibly  present  in  the  Northern 
races.  Dour  certainly  w-ere  those  gaunt  Scotch  nobles, 
who  hovered  round  Mary  Stuart,  like  birds  of  ill  omen, 
in  grim  Holy  rood,  and  they  were  not  Puritans.  The 
Puritans  have  been  reproached  as  bigoted  and  narrow- 
minded.  But  who  was  more  narrow,  or  bigoted,  than 
their  persecutor,  Archbishop  Laud  ? 

It  is  not  intended  to  raise  the  subject  of  Puritanism 

here;  its  history,  its  triumphs,  or  its  failures  :  its  ideals, 

•  rors,  are,  alike,  outsidr  the  scope  of  this  pap«-r. 

Let  us  dwell  then  for  a  brief  space  upon  certain  aspects 

of  their  story;  riot  by  any  means  the  most-  important 

P.S   iln-   Ir.-iM   important  —  but  such  as  may   not  be 

wholly    uninteresting  to  some.     One  may   touch   those 

complex,  many-sided  subject  which  interest 
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one  most.  This  treatment  of  the  subject  may  possibly 
disappoint  some.  But  those  other  aspects  of  the  theme 
will  doubtless  be  more  adequately  reviewed  in  those 
assemblies  to  which  they  especially  appeal. 

In  the  story  of  the  first  Puritan  emigration,  then,  there 
is  presented  to  us  a  spectacle  almost  unrealizable  in  our 
days.  A  group  ofi  families ;  men  and  women  of  the 
middle  class;  their  children  and  servants.  The  leaders  of 
the  company,  men  of  good  standing  and  education  ;  a  few 
craftsmen  and  artisans.  Let  us  picture  to  ourselves,  if 
we  can,  this  group  of  people  united  in  a  fellowship  of 
ideals,  ideals  which  they  believe  to  be  vital  to  the  peace 
of  their  souls,  but,  pursuing  those  ideals,  they  are 
brought  into  conflict  with  the  established  law  and  order 
of  their  country.  Their  tenacity  of  these  ideals,  means 
for  them,  loss  of  personal  freedom,  and  confiscation  of 
their  property,  with  risk  of  death.  Rather  than  submit, 
these  people  voluntarily  exile  themselves  from  the  land 
of  their  birth,  their  friends  and  worldly  possessions. 
They  depart,  not  without  difficulty,  to  another  land, 
where  they  are  sure  at  least  of  non-interference  with  their 
freedom  or  religious  beliefs.  After  a  few  years  of  hard- 
ship in  their  adopted  country,  the  ideals  they  are  nurtur- 
ing are  threatened  again.  They  gather  them  up,  bear 
them  across  the  ocean,  and  plant  them  once  more ;  this 
time  in  a  distant,  savage  and  unknown  land. 

Such  a  series  of  incidents  in  modern  days  seems  incon- 
ceivable. Yet  that  was  the  stdry  of  a  Puritan  Congrega- 
tion which  afterwards  came  to  be  called  the  Pilgrim- 
Fathers.  When,  in  1607,  the  Puritan  (or  Separatist) 
Congregation  at  Scrooby  in  Nottinghamshire,  obtained 
leave  to  go  to  Leyden  in  Holland,  they  numbered  about 
loo  persons.  They  settled  down  to  the  making  of 
woollen  goods  there.  Joined  from  time  to  time  by  other 
Separatists,  until  their  communion  numbered  some  300, 
among  whom  were  Edward  Winslow,  John  Carver,  Wm. 
Bradford,  and  Deacon  Brewster,  educated  and  cultured 
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men,  and  of  good  means  till  impoverished  by  heavy 
fines;  and  one  romantic  figure,  the  valiant  Captain,  Miles 
Standish.  Standish  was  a  member  of  an  old  Lancashire 
family,  of  Standish  Hall.  Defrauded  of  his  patrimony 
he  had  become  a  soldier  of  fortune,  fought  in  the  wars 
of  the  Netherlands,  and  was  led  to  join  the  little  English 
Congregation  at  Ley  den.  They  had  won  the  good 
opinion  of  their  Dutch  neighbours  by  probitv  and 
industry,  when  circumstances  compelled  them  to  realise 
that  Holland,  though  a  welcome  refuge,  could  not  be 
tlu-ir  abiding  place.  Their  children  were  growing  up. 
The  Puritans  did  not  approve  of  the  laxity  of  behaviour 
which  thev  saw  among  the  youth  of  Holland.  They 

iw  that  their  children  would  inevitably  become 
Dutch  in  course  of  time.  The  exile  is  always  proud  of 
his  nationality.  They  began  to  consider  another  flitting. 
Favourable  reports  of  the  settlements  in  Virginia  reached 
their  ears.  Visions  of  a  home  in  a  land  of  boundless 
resources  and  fruitfulness;  a  new  world  in  fact :  opening 
vistas  of  plenty,  and  above  all  of  religious  freedom,  set 
them  planning.  They  enter  into  correspondence  with 
certain  London  merchants.  These  merchants  were  men 
of  enterprise.  Many  of  them  sympathised  with  the 
Separatist  Congregations;  others  had  eyes  on  the  profits 
to  be  made  out  of  people  whose  industry  and  honesty 
were  as  well  known  as  their  sufferings  under  persecution. 
Some  seventy  London  merchants — styled  in  the  narra- 
"  adventurers,"  i.e.,  merchant  adventurers  (we 
^hould  say  "speculators"  to-day) — had  subscribed  in 
/.io  Chares,  a  capital  sum  called  the  Common  Stock. 
This  fund  was  for  the  assistance  of  the  Leyden  congre- 

ii  in  their  proposed  emigration.  The  money,  how- 
ever, was  not  suflM -inn  to  send  out  all  the  brethren  at 
one  time. 

\fter  solemn  ilavs  < >t  humiliation  and  prayer  ....  it 

igreed  that  pan  of  their  number  should  go  before 
to  America  and  prepare  for  the  rest.  Those  who  \MT«' 
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chosen  to  go  left  Ley  den,  "  that  goodly  and  pleasant 
city,"  for  Delft-Haven,  where  they  went  aboard  the 
"  Speedwell,"  a  small  ship  of  60  tons,  which  had  been 
bought  and  fitted  out  in  Holland.  Their  brethren  went 
with  them  to  Delft-Haven,  and  other  friends  from 
Amsterdam,  to  see  them  off.  The  final  separation  was 
very  painful. 

A  flood  of  tears  was  poured  out,  and  they  were  not  able  to 
speak  one  to  another  for  the  abundance  of  sorrow  to  part, 
which  indeed  proved  to  be  the  last  leave  to  many  of  them. 

Then  hoisting  sail  with  a  favourable  wind  they  came  in 
four  days  to  Southampton.  At  Southampton  the 
Pilgrims  found  the  ship  "  Mayflower  "  awaiting  them. 
She  was  a  London  ship  of  180  tons,  owned  by  a  Mr. 
Thos.  Goffe,  one  of  the  merchant  adventurers.  In  her 
were  other  emigrants,  Separatists,  glad  to  leave  England 
with  their  brethren  from  Leyden.  Amongst  them  was 
one  John  Alden,  "  a  likely  young  man,"  whom  we  shall 
hear  of  again.  Another,  who  proved  anything  but 
likely,  later  in  their  history,  a  Mr.  Thos.  Weston,  though 
at  the  time  one  of  the  supporters  of  the  venture.  He 
brought  with  him  a  contract  to  be  signed  by  the  leaders 
of  the  party.  The  terms  of  this  contract  had  been  agreed 
to  by  a  Mr.  Robt.  Cashman,  one  of  the  brethren,  with 
the  London  merchants.  When  the  terms  of  the  contract 
were  laid  before  the  brethren  they  did  not  like  them. 
They  could  not  agree  that  all  the  labour  of  the  colonists 
should  be  for  the  common  good  for  the  first  seven  years, 
and  after  that  the  results  of  the  labours  (houses,  tilled 
lands  and  goods)  should  be  equally  divided  between  the 
brethren  and  the  merchants.  They  refused  to  sign. 
There  was  an  angry  dispute,  and  finally  Master  Weston 
went  back  to  London  with  his  contract  not  signed.  It 
had  been  agreed  that  he  was  to  advance  the  Pilgrims 
a  further  sum  of  money  to  complete  their  arrangements 
with  the  captains  of  the  two  ships.  As  they  had  not 
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signed  the  contract  the  money  was  not  forthcoming.  It 
was  necessary  to  find  it,  and  this  is  how  they  did  it. 

In  those  days,  and  indeed  until  recent  times,  passen- 
gers crossing  the  Atlantic  brought  their  own  provisions 
with  them.  The  Pilgrims  were  obliged  to  sell  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  their  supplies  for  the  voyage — to 
the  value  of  /"6o — in  order  to  raise  enough  to  complete 
their  passage  money.  There  was  considerable  risk  in 
this.  The  Atlantic  was  seldom  crossed  in  less  than  two 
months,  and  starting  late  in  the  season  it  was  clearly 
impossible  to  expect  any  supply  of  fresh  food  until  the 
next  year's  harvest. 

About  the  middle  of  August  the  "  Mayflower  "  and 
the  "  Speedwell  "  put  to  sea  in  company,  carrying 
between  them  120  emigrants  besides  the  crews.  Eight 
at  sea  passed  when  the  captain  of  the  "Speedwell" 
shouted  to  those  on  the  other  vessel  that  his  ship  had 
sprung  a  leak.  They  put  back  into  Dartmouth  to  refit. 
Setting  sail  again  they  beat  some  300  miles  to  the  West 
of  the  Land's  End  when  a  storm  of  head  winds  forced 
them  to  put  back  into  Plymouth. 

The  captain  of  the  "  Speedwell  "  now  declared  that 
his  ship  was  too  much  battered  to  keep  the  seas,  and 
that  he  feared  he  should  founder  if  he  held  on.  It  was 
suspected  and  afterwards  proved  that  the  man  was  lying 
in  order  to  <^et  out  of  his  contract.  The  "  Speedwell  " 
\\as  then-fore  abandoned,  and  the  passengers  in  her  were 
bidden  to  come  into  the  "  Mayflower,"  to  take  the  place 
of  some  who  found  they  could  stand  no  more  of  the  sea 
.sickness  and  the  hardships  of  seafaring.  About  twenty 
of  the  pilgrims  left  the  expedition  at  Plymouth;  amongst 
these  was  a  Mr.  Robt.  Cushman  and  his  family.  But 
he  was  not  faint-hearted.  He  came  out  the  next  vear  in 
the  "  Fortune."  The  "  Mayflower  "  could  not  carry 
all  ;  so  that  \\ .  need  not  impute  lack  of  courage  in  those 
re  left. 

On    \Vrdnexday.   ilien,   the  (>th   September,   1620,  the 
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"  Mayflower  "  sailed  from  Plymouth  for  a  third  attempt. 
They  watched  the  coast  of  England  sink  out  of  sight ;( 
for  most  of  them  it  was  the  last  time.  "  Farewell,  dear 
England,"  they  cried.  They  took  with  them  a  grateful 
recollection  of  the  kindness  of  the  friends  at  Plymouth, 
and  in  gratitude  for  those  attentions  the  first  settlement 
in  New  England  was  named  after  the  old  Devon  seaport. 
The  existing  records  tell  us  little  about  this  voyage  :  the 
pilgrims  did  not,  could  not,  realise  its  vast  significance. 

In  the  bright  September,  before  the  equinoctial  gales 
came  upon  them,  there  would  be  days  and  days  of 
pleasant  sailing;  night  after  night  of  starlight  and 
moonlight  beauty  :  when  the  cumbrous  old  ark  cleft  with 
bluff  bows,  the  ocean's  heaving  floor  :  when  the  pilgrim 
families  could  come  up  from  their  close  quarters  in  the 
"'tween  decks  to  breathe  the  fresh  air,  and  the  children 
could  play  and  run  about  so  much  of  the  deck  as  the 
boatswain  would  allow  them,  finding  their  sea-legs 
sooner  than  their  elders,  as  children  do.  Then  the 
serene  beauty  of  the  nights,  the  dawns,  on  that  lonely 
ocean.  It  is  not  recorded  that  they  saw  even  a  distant 
sail  throughout  the  long  passage.  After  sun-down  the 
great  lantern  would  be  lit  on  the  poop.  Through  the 
open  ports  the  lights  in  the  cabins  gleam  like  eyes  in 
the  dark  hull.  In  the  bellying  sails  the  wind  booms  : 
in  the  thick  cordage  of  the  masts  it  shrills  and  pipes 
without  ceasing.  The  master  or  one  of  his  mates  paces 
to  and  fro  on  the  poop.  The  pilgrims  linger  long  about 
the  quarter  deck,  conversing  in  grave  tones.  After  so 
many  checks,  hindrances  and  difficulties  overcome,  this 
favouring  breeze,  before  which,  with  all  sail  set,  their 
ship  is  hurrying,  tossing  the  spray,  their  hearts  would 
be  lifted  in  hope  and  cheer.  So  day  followed  day,  whilst 
the  fair  breeze  blew,  and  day  after  day  the  sun  rose  and 
set  on  the  world  of  waters. 

Is  there  any  other  ship  in  the  world's  history  of  which 
it  can  be  recorded  that  her  freight  was  the  beginning  of 
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a  great  nation  ;  that  her  cargo  was  an  ideal  ?  For  it  was 
to  build  up  a  kind  of  Christian  Sparta,  that  they  sailed 
across  this  vast  ocean.  The  best  that  that  nation,  which 
wa>  to  ariM-  from  their  endeavour,  would  produce,  sprang 
from  those  things  of  the  spirit  which  lay  in  the  hearts 
of  the  men  and  women  on  the  "  Mayflower." 

Alter  the  sea-ship,  afUr  the  whistling  winds. 

After  the  white  grey  sails  taut  to  their  spars  and  ropes, 

IMow,   a   myriad,  myriad   waves   hastening,   lifting  up  their 

heads, 

Tending  in  ceaseless  flow  toward  the  track  of  the  ship, 
Waves  of  the  ocean  bubbling  and  gurgling,  blythely  prying 
Waves,   undulating  waves,  liquid,  uneven,  emulous  waves, 
ird    that    whirling   current,   laughing   and   buoyant   with 

cur\ 

Where  the  sea-ship  sailing  and  tacking  displaces  the  surface. 
Hut  O  the  Ship,  the  immortal  ship  !  O  vShip  aboard  the  ship  ! 
Ship  of  the  body,  ship  of  the  soul,  voyaging,  voyaging, 

voyaging ! 

—Sea-Drift,  WALT  WHITMAN. 

It  is  no\\   time  to  have  a  look  at  this  old  ship.     The 

name  of  her  will  go  down  in  the  history  of  New  England 

for  ever.     What  manner  of  vessel  was  this  "  Mayflower  " 

of    undying    memory?      Xo    authentic    picture    of    her 

•>,  and  to  the  present  time  the  most  diligent  search 

fails  to  find  any  record  of  a  craft  that  should  have  been 

a.s  mtrn-stmg  to  Americans  as  Drake's  "Golden  Hind" 

to   Englishmen.       Pictures  there  are   in    plenty    in    the 

rieS)  illustratin-  tin-  ignorance  as  well  as  the  fancy 

of  their  designers;  hut   not    throwing   light   upon   those 

which  make  real  the  bald  narratives  of  old  times: 

of  maritime  archaeology  which,  with  some  amount 

of   research  on   the   pan    of   the   draughtsman    may   be 

ascertained. 

Of  this  ship  little  is  known;  next  to  nothing  is  said  in 
the  journals  and  Inters  of  the  Pilgrims.  Unlike  the 
fi-him-  ships  of  the  Elizabethan  navv.  and.  be  it  noted, 
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it  is  from  these  ships  of  war,  of  which  many  carefully 
executed  drawings  exist,  that  our  illustrators  take  their 
ideas;  unlike  also  the  larger  merchantmen  which  for  the 
rising  trade  with  the  Far  East  were  then  being  built, 
the  "Mayflower"  was  merely  a  trading  vessel  of  the 
period,  of  a  quite  ordinary  class,  not  differing  from 
others  except  by  a  few  tons,  more  or  less.  And  on  this 
matter  of  tonnage,  we  may  note  that  "  tonnage"  in 
those  days  referred  to  "burden."  In  our  days  it  means 
"  displacement."  We  are  told  that  her  tonnage  was  180, 
i.e.  she  may  have  been  from  250  to  300  tons  in  our 
measurement.  She  would  be  about  90  feet  long  and 
24  feet  wide.  The  square  forecastle  was  high,  with  at 
least  two  decks,  where,  as  now,  the  crew  were  berthed, 
and  some  of  the  stores  in  daily  use,  such  as  coils  of  rope, 
tackles,  spare  blocks,  marline  stuff,  etc.  Between  the 
forecastle  and  the  poop  there  was  an  open  space  called 
the  waist,  where  the  sail-trimmers  did  their  duty,  and 
where  the  boat  or  boats  were  stowed  when  the  ship  was 
at  sea.  The  poop  rose  some  seven  or  eight  feet  higher 
than  the  waist.  Under  the  poops  were  the  small  cabins 
of  the  master  and  his  officers,  the  steering  gear  and 
binnacle,  and  the  "great  cabin  "  where  the  captain  took 
his  meals  along  with  his  principal  passengers. 

Whatever  the  actual  tonnage  of  the  "  Mayflower,"  the 
ship  must  have  been  crowded  with  people.  We  said 
that  the  Pilgrims  with  their  families  and  servants 
numbered  102.  The  crew  would  probably  number  40. 
The  lack  of  mechanical  contrivances  for  the  working  of 
the  ship,  raising  anchor,  handling  the  large  and  unwieldy 
canvas,  etc.,  made  a  larger  number  of  hands  necessary 
than  to-day.  Owing  to  the  subdivision  of  the  sails  now 
attained  in  the  evolution  of  the  sailing  ship,  and  the 
ingenious  contrivances  for  the  rapid  reduction  of  the 
canvas,  a  vessel  of  the  size  of  the  "  Mayflower"  would 
now  be  sailed  by  a  fourth  of  the  number.  Counting 
passengers  and  crew  she  must  have  carried  140  to  150 
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people  in  a  space  too  narrow  for  the  comfort  of  half  the 
number. 

Below  the  deck,  at  the  waist,  was  the  hold,  and  below 
that  again  were  the  tons  of  gravel  ballast,  filling  up  the 
n  the  floor  of  the  hold  and  the  keel.  On  this 
ballast  of  gravel  a  strong  brick  floor  was  laid,  on  which 
was  erected  the  cook's  galley.  In  a  modern  vessel  of  a 
corresponding  size  this  would  be  situated  on  deck. 

\Ve  are  not  surprised  to  read  in  the  voyages  of  those 

of  the  spoiled  provisions  in   the  storerooms  over 

the  cook's  galley,   while   in    hot   weather    the    whole  of 

the  ship  below  decks  \\a.s  made  still  more  uncomfortable. 

The  majority  of  the  passengers  of  the  "  Mayflower." 
including  the  women  and  children,  were  stowed  in  the 
'tween  decks,  a  low,  narrow  room  under  the  poop  and 
its  cabins,  lighted  in  fine  weather  by  the  hatchways  and 
ports,  and  in  rough  weather,  when  these  were  closed,  by 
lanterns.  They  were  so  tightly  packed  among  their 
belongings  and  their  stores  that  they  could  have  no 
privacy.  They  ate,  slept  and  were  seasick  in  that 
confined  space.  Even  in  fine  weather  the  ventilation  was 
bad.  In  stormy  weather,  when  ports  were  closed  and 

it  s  were  battened  down,  there  was  none  at  all. 
\  word  as  to  the  rigging,  masting,  etc.,  of  the  ship. 
There  were  three  masts — main-mast,  fore-mast  and  mizzen 
— cumbrouslv  rigged,  \\ith  huge  round  tops  and  short 
top-masts.  As  wire-rigging  was  not  then  invented  the 
and  shrouds  were  as  thick  as  hawsers,  attached  to 
enormous  dead-eyes  and  channels.  There  \\as  also  a 
strong  spar  projecting  from  the  bows  called  the  bowsprit. 
which  carried  a  yard  and  square  sail  hung  below  it. 
<m  the  fore-mast  two  square  sails  were  set—  \  i/.,  the  fore- 
course  and  foretojxsail,  setting  iK.m  vards  which  could 
be  readily  lowered  to  the  deck.  The  main-mast  carried 
the  largest  spread  of  sail,  the  ^ivat  "  main-* -nurse."  set 
to  a  yard  nearlv  as  long  as  the  mast  was  in  height — i.e. 
if  the  main-mast  was  70  to  80  feet  high,  the  main  \ard 
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would  be  60  to  70  feet  in  length.  The  top-sails  on  both 
masts  were  small,  and  their  area  only  about  one-third  of 
the  lower  sails,  the  courses.  It  is  in  the  proportions  of 
masts,  spars  and  sails  that  our  facile  illustrators  of  old 
voyages  have  been  so  careless.  They  have  been 
influenced  by  the  Dutch  marine  painters  of  the  i;th 
century,  like  the  two  Vandeveldes  who  depicted  the 
stately  men-o'-war,  both  Dutch  and  English,  of  their  day 
with  a  beauty  and  an  accuracy  for  which  posterity  is  their 
debtor. 

But  the  naval  architecture  of  their  time  had  made  many 
improvements  upon  the  Tudor  and  Elizabethan  ship,  and 
the  illustrations  show  great  changes  in  the  rig  and  sails. 

In  "  Dampier's  "  days  (1652 — 1711)  the  "  courses  "  had 
ceased  to  be  the  largest  sails,  and  the  fore  and  maiiv 
topsail  had  become  the  chief  and  most  important.  They 
continued  to  be  so  throughout  the  i8th  century  and  in 
the  igth  to  the  "  sixties,"  when  "double  top-sails"  came 
in,  with  other  changes  in  the  "  square  rig." 

Now,  although  the  date  of  our  ship's  voyage  is  1620, 
I  contend  that  she  was  in  all  essential  features  an 
Elizabethan  merchant  vessel  such  as  we  see  drawn  in 
nearly  every  map  of  the  period.  If  our  illustrators  will 
take  the  trouble  to  be  accurate  in  their  delineations  of 
historical  ships  they  will  find  the  information  they  need 
in  the  facsimiles  of  the  maps  of  Virginia,  New  England 
and  other  parts  of  the  North  American  coast,  by  Captain 
John  Smith  and  other  explorers  of  the  period,  contem- 
poraries of  the  Pilgrims,  which  maps  are  almost  always 
ornamented  by  drawings  of  the  ordinary  shipping  of  the 
time. 

The  Elizabethan  ship  was  neither  graceful  nor 
beautiful  in  shape  or  form.  They  were  short,  as  all 
wooden  ships  are  bound  to  be.  Few  were  more  than 
three  times  their  breadth  in  length ;  if  there  were,  they 
were  "  Kynges'  Shyppes,"  not  merchant  ships,  short, 
squat  and  clumsy,  when  contrasted  with  the  fine  lines 
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and  graceful  curves  of  a  steel  barque  of  our  days.  The 
modern  steel  sailing  ship  of  three  masts,  "ship"  or 
"barque-rigged,"  is  the  most  perfect  image  of  service- 
ableness  and  beauty  combined  that  the  hand  and  brain 
of  man  have  yet  achieved. 

The  Elizabethan  ship  was  a  slow  sailer,  unless  running 
before  the  wind.  The  great  "main  course"  had  thru 
full  play.  Beating  was  more  difficult  or  "  trying"  as  it 
is  called  in  the  old  voyagers'  narratives,  and  it  was  then 
that  the  lateen  sail  on  the  mizzen  mast  proved  its  service- 
ableness — that  three-cornered  sail,  like  a  bird's  wing, 
known  to  the  Mediterranean  sea  from  time  immemorial. 
\\V11  for  the  people  of  the  "Mayflower"  that  she  \\as 
not  more  unsea worthy  nor  more  leakv  than  other  ships 
of  her  day  nor  more  ill-found  in  the  matter  of  provisions. 

If  not  too  tedious,  we  might  glance  at  the  bill  of  fare 
provided  by  the  ship's  cook  and  his  boys  who  carried 
it  up  from  the  galley  below  decks.  To  study  the  deeds 
and  adventures  of  our  forefathers  to  any  purpose  we  must 
bear  in  mind  the  conditions  in  which  they  lived,  and 
especially  when  at  sea.  The  provisions  supplied  to  sea- 
farers of  the  time  are  duly  recorded  and  apply  equally 
to  the  "King's  ships,"  merchantmen,  explorers  and 
passengers — viz.,  bacon,  salf-beef,  salt-pork,  smoked 
herring,  cheese,  bread,  biscuit,  pease,  with  ale  or  small 
beer.  By  way  of  luxuries,  (here  were  occasionally  lemons 
and  prunes,  butter,  vinegar,  mustard  and  Hollands  gin 
'itch  Schnappes.  There  was  water  in  casks,  but  the 
allowance  of  ale — a  gallon  a  day  per  man — was  certainly 
liberal,  and  no  man  drank  water  till  the  ale  was  finished. 

The  Pilgrims'  food  supplies  cannot  have  been  different 

from  that  of  the  crew,  except  for  the  addition  of  some 

extras,    comforts    suitable    for    seafarers    to    relieve    the 

monotonous  diet,  for  which  they  were  very  grateful  to 

u-nds  at  Southampton,  and  afterwards  at  Plymouth. 

To  resume  their  voyage.  If  the  fair  \\ind  and  the 
golden  September  weather  had  continued  in  \\hich  the\ 
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left  Plymouth  it  might  have  been  a  not  altogether  un- 
pleasant memory  in  the  after  years,  notwithstanding  the 
cramped  accommodation  and  the  inevitable  tediousness 
of  a  long  voyage.  But  as  September  passed  into  October 
and  Captain  Jones's  primitive  means  of  reckoning  the 
ship's  position  indicated  that  they  were  somewhere  about 
half-way  across  the  ocean,  a  change  in  the  wind  arose. 
With  the  change  of  wind  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  came 
storms  and  gales  which  assailed  them  with  brief  intervals 
for  the  rest  of  the  voyage — some  four*  or  five  weeks. 
To  the  brethren  and  their  families  the  experience  must 
have  been  terrible.  The  narratives  are  all  very  brief  as 
to  the  happenings  of  the  voyage,  as  if  the  nightmare 
misery  of  it  were  best  forgotten.  On  the  rising  of  the 
sea  the  hatches  would  be  battened  down,  the  ports  nailed 
up.  The  passengers  in  such  times  lived  in  a  fog,  lit  by 
the  dim  horn  lantern,  through  which  they  could  see  the 
water  on  the  floor  of  the  cabin  washing  from  side  to  side 
in  the  rolling  of  the  ship,  carrying  their  pans  and  clothes 
with  it.  As  the  poor  ship  laboured  through  the  Atlantic 
surges,  creaking  and  straining  in  all  her  timbers,  the 
water  dripped  upon  them  from  the  ill-caulked  seams  over 
their  heads.  They  could  only  "  lie  and  groan  and  pray 
in  stink  and  misery." 

The  gale  increased,  lasting  not  for  one  day  or  two, 
but  for  days- — a  week  at  a  time.  The  sails  were  taken  in 
one  after  another,  till  the  ship  was  under  "  bare  poles," 
and  forced  to  "  hull  " — i.e.  to  "  lie  to,"  for  many  days. 
We  cannot  realise  the  toil  and  danger  of  such  days  and 
nights  which  lay  behind  these  old  sea  phrases,  obsolete 
.and  their  meanings  half-forgotten  now.  When  the  gale 
moderated  the  sea  rose  mountainously,  and  the  pitching 
and  rolling  would  be  worse.  One  day  a  loud  crack  was 
heard  above  the  din.  Amain  beam  had  given  way  in  the 
middle  and  bent  down  threateningly.  The  exclamations 
of  the  seamen  alarmed  the  Pilgrims.  The  leaders  had 
a.  hurried  consultation  with  the  captain  and  his  officers 
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as  to  whether  the  voyage  could  be  continued.  However, 
the  carpenter  reported  the  ship  as  sound  below  the  water- 
line.  A  pilgrim  had  brought  a  jack-screw  from  Holland 
by  which  the  beam  could  be  raised  into  its  place,  and 
the  carpenter  thought  that  with  a  post  put  under  it  he 
could  make  it  hold.  So  it  was  resolved  to  proceed.  But 
i  In-  accident  added  a  new  anxiety  to  the  other  miseries 
of  the  voyage. 

( )ne  source  of  trouble  of  which  the  poor  people  in  the 
'tween-deck  complained  much  was  the  rudeness  and 
incivility  of  the  sailors.  The  continuous  struggle  with 
bad  weather,  the  incessant  labour  demanded  by  the  ship, 
severe  and  dangerous  duty  in  perpetual  wet  and  cold, 
does  not  tend  to  good  temper. 

Hut  one  incident  made  a  profound  impression  on  the 
Pilgrims.  In  Governor  Bradford's  "History  of  the 
Plymouth  Settlement  M  we  read  :  — 

There  was  an  insolent  and  very  profane  young  man — one  of 
the  sailors,  which  made  him  the  more  overbearing — who  was 
always  harassing  the  poor  people  in  their  sickness,  and  curs- 
ing them  with  grievous  execrations,  and  did  not  hesitate  to 
tell  them  that  he  hoped  to  help  throw  half  of  them  overboard 
before  they  came  to  their  journey's  end.  If  he  were  gently 
reproved  by  any  one  he  would  curse  and  swear  most  bitterly. 
But  it  pleased  God  ....  to  smite  the  young  man  with  a 
grievous  disease,  of  which  he  died  in  a  desperate  manner, 
and  so  was  himself  the  first  to  be  thrown  overboard.  Thus 
his  !1  upon  his  own  head,  which  astonished  all  his 

mates  for  they  saw  it  was  the  just  hand  of  God  upon  him. 

Shakrspeare's  knowledge  of  the  seaman  of  his  time,  as 
shown  in  S< mr  i.  Act  i,  of  "  The  Tempest,"  is  marvel- 
lous in  its  accuracy  in  details  and  delineation  of  the  type. 
Kvrn  the  courtiers  have  to  complain  of  the  boatswain's 

insolen< 

BOAT>\\  AIN.  .   Keep  your  cabins  :   you  do  assist  the 

:  m . 

NZALO,      Nay,  good,  be  patient. 

BOATS.     \Vheti  tl:  Hem-el     What  fare  these  roarers 

for  the  name  of  king !     To  cabin  .  silence  !  trouble  us  not. 
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GONZALO.    Good,  yet  remember  whom  thou  hast  aboard. 

BOATS.    None  that  I  love  more  than  myself 

(To  crew)  :  Cheerly,  good  hearts!     (To  passengers)  :  Out 
of  the  way,  I  say! 

GONZ.     I   have  great  comfort  from  this   fellow His 

complexion  is  perfect  gallows. 

BOATS.  Down  with  the  topmast !  Yare !  lower,  lower !  Bring 
her  to  try  with  the  maincourse.  (A  cry  within)  :  A 
plague  on  this  howling !  they  are  louder  than  the  weather 
or  our  office.  (Re-enter  SEBASTIAN,  ANTONIO,  GONZALO.) 
Yet  again !  what  do  you  here  ?  Shall  we  give  o'er  and 
drown  ?  Have  you  a  mind  to  sink  ? 

SEB.  A  plague  o'  your  throat,  you  bawling,  blasphemous, 
uncharitable  dog! 

So,  in  boisterous  weather,  the  days  and  nights  of 
October  wore  away  into  November.  On  the  6th  of  that 
month  a  lad,  William  Button,  servant  to  Master  Samuel 
Fuller,  dies,  being  the  only  passenger  who  died  on  the 
voyage.  Once,  as  the  ship  lay  to  in  a  storm,  a  strong 
young  man,  one  John  Howland,  coming  on  deck,  was 
swept  overboard  by  a  sea.  The  top-sail  halliards  were 
trailing  in  the  water,  and  the  man  caught  hold  and 
clung  for  dear  life,  though  he  was  several  fathoms  under 
water.  He  was  hauled  up  by  the  rope,  and  then  with 
a  boathook  helped  into  the  ship,  "and,"  says  the  old 
narrative, 

though  he  was  .somewhat  ill  from  it,  he  lived  many  years  and 
became  a  profitable  member  both  of  the  Church  and  Common- 
wealth. 

About  the  same  time  a  birth  took  place.  The  infant  was 
named  Oceanus. 

And  now  two  whole  months  had  been  spent  upon  the 
troubled  ocean.  Even  for  those  days  the  passage  was 
unexpectedly  long.  They  suffered  the  penalty  of  those 
early  delays  which  kept  them  still  at  sea  in  the  wintry 
weather. 

It  was  early  on  the  morning  of  the  gth  November 
that  the  shout  of  "Land  ahead!"  was  heard  from  the 
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lookout  man  in  the  foretop.  It  thrilled  every  soul  on 
board.  The  sick  and  weary  Pilgrims  were  cheered, 
falling  to  prayers  of  joy  and  thankfulness  at  once  more 
seeing  land.  By  afternoon  they  had  arrived  near  enough 
for  the  old  hands  among  the  crew  to  recognise  the  land 
as  Cape  Cod.  As  the  Pilgrims  had  intended  to  settle  at 
"some  place  about  Hudson's  River,"  after  some 
consultation  between  their  leaders  and  the  captain,  a 
course  was  laid  S.S.W.  from  Cape  Cod,  wind  and 
weather  being  just  then  favourable.  They  had  not  sailed 
that  course  above  half  a  day  before  they  fell  into  great 
alarm.  In  the  uncharted  seas,  shoals  and  ominous 
breakers  appeared.  Officers  and  crew  refused  to  risk  any 
further  coasting  in  view  of  the  lateness  of  the  season. 
They  told  the  Pilgrims  they  must  go  ashore  \vhere  they 
could.  The  ship  was  put  about  and  bore  up  for  Cape 
Cod  once  more.  By  the  nth  November  Captain  Jones 
had  got  the  ship  round  the  Cape  and  into  the  shelter  of 
the  land-locked  harbour  within  its  curving  sickle. 
Dropping  anchor  there  for  the  first  time,  sixty-seven  days 
out  from  Plymouth. 

The  aspect  of  the  land  from  the  "  Mayflower's"  deck 
not  that  "stern  and  rockbound  coast"  of  Mrs. 
Ilemans's  well-known  lines.  The  coast  reminded  the 
exiles  of  the  sand  dunes  of  Holland.  In  many  places 
the  woods  came  down  to  the  margin  of  the  shore.  The 
tide  rose  some  twelve  feet,  but  at  no  time  could  the  ship 
anchor  nearer  than  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the 
shore.  As  the  heavy  ship's-boat  could  not  get  nearer  the 
shore  by  a  bow-shot,  it  compelled  the  people  to  wade 
that  distance  when  going  "a-land,"  "which  caused 
many  to  get  colds  and  coughs,  for  it  was  often  freezing 
cold  weather." 

Hut  before  a  foot  was  set  ashore  a  certain  deed  or 
romp;i<  t  \\as  drawn  up  by  the  leaders  and  signed  by  all 
the  men  of  the  parly  of  adult  age.  In  it  they  constituted 
themselves  "  a  civil  body  politic  "  with  power  "to  enact 
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just  and  equal  laws,"  to  which  they  promised  all  due 
submission  and  obedience  and  subscribed  their  names. 
The  covenant  was  signed  by  41  men,  seven  of  whom  were 
labourers.  Mr.  John  Carver,  "a  godly  man  and  highly 
approved  among  them,"  was  chosen  Governor  for  that 
year.  This  historical  document  was  the  first  American 
charter  of  self-government. 

These  brave  and  serious  men,  recognising  that  tlu>\ 
were  in  this  place  outside  the  pale  of  authority,  saw 
that  some  substitute  must  be  provided  if  any  order  was 
to  be  maintained.  And  they  builded  better  than  they 
knew.  By  this  covenant,  dated  Cape  Cod,  i  ith  November, 
1620,  the  Pilgrims  took  the  business  of  government  and 
all  civil  and  religious  rights  into  their  own  hands,  and 
became  in  reality  an  independent  Republic.  And  this 
example  was  followed  by  the  later  colonies  in  NYw 
England,  as  in  1636,  when  the  first  colony  in  Connecticut, 

finding  themselves  outside  the  limits  of  the  Massachusetts' 
jurisdiction,  entered  into  a  voluntary  association,  electing 
magistrates  and  making  laws  for  themselves,  after  the  manner 
of  the  colony  from  whence  they  issued. 

During  the  following  three  weeks  three  expeditions 
were  made  by  parties  from  the  ship  in  search  of  a  suitable 
place  of  settlement.  They  went  fully  armed,  in  steel 
corslet  and  helmet,  with  matchlock  and  cutlass,  ordered 
in  all  military  matters  by  the  valiant  Miles  Standish. 
The  weather  was  stormy  and  wet,  with  occasional  snow 
and  frost.  They  had  an  encounter  with  a  warlike  tribe 
of  Indians  and  other  adventures. 

And  all  the  while  the  little  "  Mayflower  "  lay  rocking 
at  anchor  in  the  bay,  with  the  Pilgrim  mothers  and  sisters 
looking  wistfully  over  the  cold  grey  waters,  in  those  days 
so  silent  and  lonely,  and  with  the  children,  cooped  up 
for  so  many  weary  weeks,  asking  wThen  at  last  they 
would  be  put  on  shore. 

But  by  the  igth  December  an  inlet  of  the  bay  was 
decided  upon  "as  fit  for  habitation,"  and  plenty  of  forest 
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timber  "not  half  a  quarter  of  an  English  mile  off." 
The  "  Mayflower  "  was  brought  round  from  Cape  Cod, 
and  now  lay  at  anchor  in  what  is  known  to-day  as 
Plymouth  Harbour. 

On  Monday,  251)1  December,  all  the  men  were  ashore, 
felling  timber,  and  the  first  house  was  begun.  M  No  man 
rested  all  that  day."  savs  tin-  Pilgrims'  journal.  "  That 
night  we  had  a  sore  storm  of  wind  and  rain." 

By  the  end  of  January  most  of  the  Pilgrims  were 
ashore.  But  the  remainder  of  the  winter  was  a  terrible 
experience.  That  they  persisted  in  the  teeth  of  the  hard- 
ships and  sickness  which  broke  out  among  them,  amid 
the  labour  and  exposure  in  the  building  of  their  rude 
dwellings  is  proof  of  their  extraordinary  "  stoutness  of 
heart"  and  "their  manly  resolution." 

Hut  the  lack  of  proper  accommodation  was  a  fatal  cause 
of  mortality  when  they  had  got  ashore.  The  long  voyage 
had  brought  scurvy  upon  them.  Other  diseases  were 
induced  by  the  constant  wettings,  lack  of  shelter  and 
comforts.  Nearly  half  of  them  were  dead  by  the  end  of 
March.  The  crew  of  the  "Ma\flo\\er"  were  also 
attacked  by  scurvy,  and  nearly  half  of  them  died  before 
the  ship  returned.  This  was  one  reason  why  Captain 
Jones  was  compelled  to  remain  so  long  in  the  bay. 

Hut  there  came  a  day  in  April  when  the  New  England 
sun  shone  warm  on  the  garden  plots  of  the  Pilgrims, 
and  buds  and  flowers  burst  forth  in  the  woods.  "  The 
sin- ing  of  the  birds  sounded  pleasantly  in  their  ears." 
The  sick  had  recovered  rapidh  ,  and  the  whole  company 
assembled  on  the  shore  to  see  the  "  Mayflower  "  set  sail 
on  her  homeward  voyage.  It  was  not  a  sentimental  age, 
nor  were  the  Pilgrims  a  sentimental  people,  but  some 
hearts  must  have  swelled  as  they  watched  the  receding 
sails  of  thai  vessel  \\hich  had  borne  them  hither  and  had 
been  a  shelter,  if  not  a  home,  for  so  long — "something 
living  .'»nd  human,"  as  LongtVllow  puts  it  in  that  beauti- 
ful poem,  "The  ("mirtship  of  Milrs  Standish." 
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The  west  wind  blew  strong  and  fair  for  the  passage 
homeward,  and  the  "Mayflower"  dropped  her  anchor 
in  Plymouth  Harbour  just  a  month  from  leaving  the  New 
Plymouth — less  than  half  the  time  taken  in  the  outward 
voyage. 

But  not  one  of  the  Pilgrims  went  back,  not  even  John 
Alden,  who  was  only  engaged  for  the  voyage,  and  who 
was  to  have  returned  with  the  ship.  Priscilla  Mullins 
was  staying — the  "  Mayflower  of  Plymouth,"  Longfellow 
calls  her — whose  father  and  mother  and  brother  had  died 
in  the  winter.  She  was  staying,  and  where  she  stayed 
there  was  "  England  "  for  John  Alden. 

For  the  after  history  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  their 
struggles,  losses,  gains  and  ultimate  prosperity ;  how 
they  repaid  in  full,  with  good  interest,  the  London 
"adventurers;"  the  curious  reader  is  referred  to  Governor 
Bradshaw's  "  History  of  the  Plymouth  Settlement,"  a 
narrative  of  rare  interest  in  its  pourtrayal  of  homely 
simplicity  and  sturdy  courage. 

NOTE — The  trailing  arbutus,  or  mayflower,  grows  abun- 
dantly in  the  neighbourhood  of  New  Plymouth,  and  was  the 
first  flower  that  greeted  the  Pilgrims  after  their  fearful  winter. 

Sad  Mayflower!  watched  by  winter  stars, 

And  nursed  by  winter  gales, 
With  petals  of  the  sleeted  spars, 

And  leaves  of  frozen  sails. 

What  had  she  in  those  dreary  hours, 

Within  her  ice-rimmed  bay, 
In  common  with  the  wild-wood  flowers, 

The  first  sweet  smiles  of  May. 

Yet  "  God  be  praised !  "  the  Pilgrims  said, 

Who  saw  the  blossoms  peer 
Above  the  brown  leaves  dry  and  dead, 

"  Behold  our  Mayflower  here ! 

"  God  wills  it,  here  our  rest  shall  be, 

Our  years  of  wandering  o'er. 
For  us  the  Mayflower  of  the  sea 

Shall  spread  her  sails  no  more." — WHITTIER. 


MICHAH  JOSEF  BERDITCHEVSKY. 
By  I.  WASSILEVSKY,  Ph.B. 

l  I  K\  \ve  were  school-children  we  were  punished  for 
not  telling  the  truth,  and  were  taught  to  love  our 
friends  as  ourselves  or  even  more  than  ourselves.  But 
when  we  reach  man's  estate  we  find  our  punishment  even 
more  certain  if  we  dare  speak  the  truth,  and  that  the 
reward  for  loving  our  friends  overmuch  is  tolDe  friendless. 
The  more  a  man  stands  up  for  the  truth  the  less  likely 
is  he  to  be  tolerated  by  others,  and  the  greater  the  love  he 
bears  towards  others  the  greater  is  his  share  of  dislike 
and  even  hate. 

Unfortunate  is  the  writer  who  knows  not  how  to 
conceal  his  thoughts,  and  unhappy  the  poet  whom  the 
Lord  has  burdened  with  too  great  a  love  for  his  people 
and  for  the  world,  wherein  deceit  is  so  firmly  fixed. 
Humanity  has  a  love  for  what  is  counterfeit  and  for  the 
pretence  of  wealth  where  there  is  none.  And  if  on 
occasions  some  hidden  emotion  compels  us  to  give 
honour  to  a  saint,  we  take  care  to  choose  one  who  is 
dead,  and  perhaps  for  that  reason  we  kill  off  our  great 
men  as  soon  as  possible,  that  we  may  be  able  to  honour 
i  hem  the  more. 

There  is  no  other  Hebrew  writer  whose  inner  soul  or 
the  fire  of  whose  love  for  man,  for  his  nation  and  for  the 
world,  reveals  itself  so  intensely  in  his  creations  as  the 
soul  of  Michah  Josef  Berditchevsky  is  revealed  in  his 
books.  Kvery  word  seems  written  with  his  blood; 
nevertheless  he  has  suffered  much,  and  none  can  gauge 
his  present  troubles.  He  carries  in  his  heart  all  the 
historic  pain  and  grief  of  the  Jewish  nation. 

"  Consider  tin    years  of  the  universe,  the  people  of  c\ 
generation,"  cries  the  Daughter  of  Jacob  through  him,   "  is 
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there  a  grief  like  unto  my  grief,  any  misfortune  like  unto  my 
misfortune ;  we  are  strangers  to  ourselves  and  to  the  world ! 
We  sit  at  other  people's  tables ;  we  wander  and  stray.  We 
are  scattered  and  separated  and  our  souls  are  rent  in  many 
pieces.  We  are  abandoned  to  thousands  of  soul-afflictions 
which  words  cannot  depict,  as  if  cold  sponges  had  been  laid 
on  our  hearts  to  keep  us  alive  while  everything  within  is  on 
fire." 

Nor  is  he  devoured  only  by  the  pain  of  his  people,  for 
he  sorrows  for  all  humanity,  and  a  melancholy  note 
accompanies  every  word  that  he  writes.  It  matters  not 
to  him  whether  it  is  himself  who  is  sinned  against  or 
another,  but  he  grieves  that  sin  exists  and  that  wickedness 
has  the  power  to  sting. 

It  is  not  possible  for  the  world  to  exist  without  man,  nor 
can  man  be  without  the  world,  yet  each  stands  against  the 
other  wondering  and  waiting.  On  the  one  side  the  curse  of 
God  is  ever  present  while  on  the  other  there  is  His  blessing. 
The  sun  rises  and  it  sets,  day  follows  day,  year  follows  year, 
yet  they  are  still  apart.  Why  has  God  created  man  and 
society  to  corrupt  its  ways?  Why  has  God  given  us  good 
and  we  have  chosen  evil  ?  Where  art  thou,  where  art  thou 
man,  where  is  the  world  that  is  in  thee,  where  is  the  ray  oi 
thy  soul,  wherefore  hast  thou  been  born  and  why  dost  thou 
hang  betwixt  heaven  and  earth  ?  Where  art  thou,  where  art 
thou  man? 

His  slogan  is  not  "I,  thou  or  he,"  but  "I  and  the 
Universe."  Nevertheless,  as  he  writes  in  Hebrew, 
humanity  at  large  has  not  heard  of  him,  and  the  daughter 
of  Jacob,  in  whose  language  he  writes  and  whose  pain 
he  expresses  and  tries  to  allay,  has  not  found  it  easy  to 
recognise  in  him  one  of  her  most  faithful  children.  He 
has  been  greatly  depreciated,  and  the  attempt  was  made 
to  ignore  both  him  and  his  writings.  Modern  Hebrew 
literature  has  many  martyrs,  but  they  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  sincere  fanatics,  while  he  was  assailed  by  his 
own  colleagues  who  saw  in  him  no  more  than  a  traitor 
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and  a  betravcr  of  Israel.  Critics  who  had  obviously  not 
read  him  were  not  ashamed  to  condemn  him,  and  even 
so  temperate  a  critic  as  Achad-Aham  said  that  his  place 
was  among  the  madmen. 

Nevertheless  there  is  no  other  writer  who  expresses  so 
clearly  the  tattered  soul  of  the  Jew  of  modern  times,  and 
he  more  than  any  other  represents  the  modern  Jew. 

Writers  like  Berditchevsky  are  wonderful  visions  in 
modern  times,  not  only  among  the  Jews  but  among  the 
strong  and  healthy  nations  who  dwell  in  countries  of 
their  own.  He  is  a  philosopher,  a  short  story  writer,  a 
critic  and  publicist.  Occasionally  he  is  romantic,  but 
really  by  nature  he  is  a  mystic  and  especially  a  man  full 
of  poetic  lire.  Immeasurable  youth  and  immeasurable 
age  are  merged  in  him  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  In 
all  that  he  writes  there  are  mighty  aspirations,  richness 
of  soul  and  abundance  of  power,  and  in  all  is  heard  the 
melancholy  note  of  his  soul.  He  lives  in  all  times,  is 
present  in  all  worlds,  and  his  imagination  comprehends 
even  thing.  He  seems  to  feel  all  that  is  about  him,  and 
he  places  it  before  us  in  his  particular  style  with  extra- 
ordinary effect  and  peculiar  grace.  His  language,  which 
is  a  mixture  of  all  the  dialects  buried  in  our  literature, 
is  rich  and  beautiful. 

There  are  many  contradictions  in  Berditchevsky 's 
works,  but  in  m\  opinion  a  common  thread  runs  through 
all.  Nor  are  his  conversions  sudden,  as  his  opponents 
would  like  to  make  out.  He  has  a  double  vision,  like 
Hardy,  and  these  contradictions  are  rather  the  result  of 
his  double  vision  or  the  product  of  his  growth  and 
literary  development  ;  and  as  he  differs  in  style  and 
character  from  other  writers,  he  also  differs  in  growth. 
\\  r  nt'ten  find  his  mystical  and  poetical  instinct  struggling 
with  his  philosophical  and  rational  conscience:  — 

^li  for  UK  ii<>t  only  amount  tin  r.i^v  of  mind  nor  only 
amongst  the  anguished  of  soul  .  amongst  both  you  will  find 
me.  lor  I  .in  not  without  hope. 
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He  has  something  of  the  prophet.  He  is  impelled  by 
the  idea  of  the  moment  (which  fills  him),  and  this  makes 
him  extremist,  so  that  at  times  we  discover  him  angry, 
storming  and  weeping  at  his  inability  to  achieve  his 
desire.  He  is  a  great  enthusiast,  but  he  is  not  of  those 
writers  who,  according  to  Socrates,  write  more  through 
enthusiasm  than  through  wisdom. 

I. 

Berditchevsky  was  born  in  1865  in  a  small  town  in 
Podolia,  which  lies  south  of  the  Ukraine,  and  is  a  land 
full  of  wild  forests  and  extensive  meadows,  now  being 
drenched  with  Jewish  blood.  His  father  was  an  orthodox 
Rabbi  and  an  enthusiastic  Chassid.  From  him  he 
inherited  a  passion  for  legends.  His  mother,  who  died 
at  the  early  age  of  twenty-nine,  came  from  a  well-to-do 
family,  and  was  a  good-looking  woman  whom  the  abstract 
life  of  the  Jew  to  which  she  submitted  filled  her  soul 
with  melancholy.  She  loved  solitude  and  silence.  Though 
she  was  very  strict,  Berditchevsky  was  more  attached  to 
her  than  to  his  father,  and  especially  delighted  to  hear 
the  old  stories  and  legends  with  which  she  used  to  regale 
her  neighbours  when  they  visited  her.  Like  the  majority 
of  Russian  Jewish  children,  he  obtained  his  schooling  in 
a  room  which  also  served  on  occasion  as  a  parlour, 
bedroom  and  kitchen. 

He  was  very  imaginative,  and  all  that  he  learned 
became  part  of  his  very  soul.  He  seemed  to  have  known 
Abraham  and  Sarah  personally  just  as  he  knew  the 
neighbours  round  about.  He  had  crossed  the  sea  with 
Moses,  and  wandered  for  forty  years  in  the  Wilderness, 
had  entered  Palestine  with  Joshua  and  helped  Gideon 
against  the  Midianites,  and  he  had  been  present  at 
Samson's  struggle  against  the  Philistine.  At  the  age  of 
five  he  had  spoken  with  King  David  in  a  dream,  had 
witnessed  the  glory  of  Solomon,  and  even  had  seen  the 
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Throne  of  God  with  all  its  legendary  accessories.  When 
he  began  to  study  the  Talmud  his  world  became  a 
\\orld  of  faith,  and  he  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  laws 
and  statutes. 

At  night,  however,  he  dwelt  in  the  abstract  world  which 
the  Chassidic  books  he  read  and  the  stories  his  father  told 
had  created  for  him.  Inheriting  from  his  mother  a  love 
for  solitude,  he  would  go  out  at  twilight,  while  yet  a 
child,  into  the  wroods  around,  repeating  his  lessons  or 
listening  to  the  voice  of  God  speaking  in  a  Chassidic 
book.  During  these  walks  he  would  be  caught  in  the 
gleam  of  the  setting  sun  reddening  the  horizon.  The 
eanh  was  dressed  in  a  dark-green  garb,  while  the  forest, 
with  its  huge  oak  trees,  sang  soul-praises  to  God.  His 
heart  was  captivated  by  the  summits  of  the  hills  over 
which  shone  the  moon  and  the  stars,  impressing  upon 
him  secrets  and  melodies  different  from  those  he  had 
heard  at  home  or  at  school. 

One  Friday  evening  he  managed  to  obtain  a  copy  of 
"  Josephus."  All  the  Hebrew  heroes  therein  seemed 
ali\<-  to  him  and  he  tried  to  place  them  in  juxtaposition 
with  his  father's  family  and  neighbours,  who  were  like 
ancient  souls  without  bodies.  He  could  scarce  believe 
i hat  the  Jews  had  produced  soldiers  to  fight  for  their 
country  and  for  liberty.  He  next  read  "Moses  and 
Jerusalem,"  the  story  of  Moses  Montefiore's  travels  in 
Jerusalem  which  made  him  at  <>nre  ask  his  mother  to 
write  to  Moses  Montefiore  requesting  that  he  might 
accompany  him  when  he  visited  the  city. 

Aln-adv  he  imagined  himself  crossing  the  Jordan  and 
standing  before  the  ruined  walls  of  Jericho.  I  was  told 
by  one  who  lived  in  the  same  town  as  Berditchevsky  that 
after  the  visit  of  a  Jerusalem  native  to  the  small  town  in 
full  dress,  with  turban  and  cloak,  he  ran  away  from  home 
at  dead  of  night.  To  a  keeper  on  the  estate  who  met 
him  and  asl«-d  him  where  he  was  -oin^  Berditchevsky 
replied,  "To  the  land  of  the  Jews."  His  absence  was 
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discovered    and    he    was    caught.       This    adventure    is 
described  in  his  book,  "  The  Valley  of  Life." 

He  was  married  before  he  reached  the  age  of  eighteen, 
and  also  divorced,  as  his  rich  and  fanatic  father-in-law 
discovered  that  the  Humanistic  movement  had  destroyed 
the  creed  of  two  thousand  years  in  his  son-in-law,  making 
him  look  down  on  the  people  of  his  small  town  as  lost 
spirits.  This  tragedy  and  his  many  struggles  are 
described  in  a  charming  story,  "  Across  the  River." 

The  question  whither  is  he  going  and  whither  are  they 
going,  the  purpose  of  all  deeds  and  commandments  and 
what  we  give  God  by  all  this,  do  not  allow  him  to  rest. 
In  vain  does  his  girl  wife  beg  of  him,  "  Leave  thy 
strange  books,  take  me  instead  of  thy  thoughts."  Her 
imploring  face,  her  blue  eyes,  the  pious  mouth  and  all 
her  charms  cannot  silence  his  doubts.  His  father-in-law 
promised  him  everything  possible  if  he  would  do  the  small 
thing  he  asked.  "To  fear  the  Lord  and  walk  in  the 
path  of  his  ancestors."  Berditchevsky  could  not  lie  to 
himself.  A  wide  gulf  divided  them,  and,  despite  himself, 
he  wras  separated  from  them. 

Since  then  many  transformations  have  occurred.  He 
went  to  Wolozin  to  study  in  its  Talmudical  College, 
returned  to  Bershed,  married  again,  and  was  again 
divorced  for  his  heresy.  Journalism  attracted  him,  and 
he  edited  a  magazine  of  little  importance,  went  to 
Odessa  where  he  became  acquainted  with  some  Hebrew 
writers  and  studied  German.  From  there  he  went  to 
Breslau,  visited  the  Rabbinical  College,  and  studied  in 
various  universities,  giving  up  philosophy  for  history 
and  natural  sciences.  He  devoured  books  until  his  eyes 
were  weakened,  and  supported  himself  by  book-binding, 
though  orders  were  few  when  it  became  known  that  he 
was  a  Jew.  His  father  regarded  him  as  an  apostate,  and 
besides  was  very  poor  himself. 

On  one  occasion  a  professor  offered  him  a  hundred 
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gulden — about  £\v — which  had  been  given  by  a  lady 
as  a  reward  to  anyone  who  would  devote  a  year  to 
religious  study  for  the  soul  of  her  late  husband. 
Berditchevsky  left  the  house  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  the  Professor  had  defiled  all  that  was 
holy  in  him  and  wished  to  deprive  him  of  his  liberty. 
For  a  time  he  tried  to  forget  the  Jewish  world  and 
wished  to  find  solace  in  other  worlds.  He  forgot  for  a 
moment  that  there  are  no  free  people  in  the  world  but 
that  everyone  is  born  into  some  nation.  He  looked  to 
\\Ystern  culture  but  could  not  find  solace  therein.  Once 
again  the  pride  and  falsehood  of  Western  culture  were 
revealed  to  him,  and  his  soul  became  heavy.  Summer 
cannot  console  him  and  winter  but  increases  his  solitude. 
Ni^-ht  does  not  cover  his  confusion  nor  morning  his 
sorrows.  'His  thoughts  have  changed  their  form,  but 
the  thinker  and  the  dreamer  have  not  changed.  In  the 
richness  of  life  of  the  great  wide  world  outside  he  is 
accompanied  by  the  voice  of  his  people  the  voice  of 
Israel.  He  is  touched  by  its  sighing,  by  its  wonderful 
hope  and  by  the  sorrow  which  is  in  hope. 

At  home  everything  is  enslaved  to  dead  letters,  limited 
traditions,  thoughts  without  life  and  body  less  souls.  In 
seeking  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty  he  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  only  a  change  of  valuations  will  bring  Israel 
salvation.  His  great  book  "On  the  Midwav,"  powerful 
in  thought  and  expression,  is  an  enchanting  poem  even 
v  h*-n  axe  and  spade  are  his  weapons.  He  strives  against 
ancient  culture  which  has  killed  the  soul  of  its  followers, 
and  he  demands  of  his  people  a  change  of  valuations,  the 
introduction  of  new  social  paths  and  fresh  individual 
manners,  new  thoughts  and  a  new  morality,  a  new 
f\  and  a  soul  that  can  renew  itsrlf. 

At  the  same  time  he  feels  the  holiness  of  ancient  life, 

and  h»-  sm^s  its  songs  in  no  mean  tone.     The  following 
lines   t'mm   a    Ivrical   chapter  rffVrtivrly   express   the 
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tragic  position  in  which  he  is  placed  by  the  battle  of 
these  two  worlds  in  his  susceptible  soul  :  — 

In  my  inner  being  I  feel  the  burden  of  my  heritage,  the 
turmoil  of  my  life  in  my  soul  so  long  expelled  from  Paradise. 
What  I  cannot  tolerate  I  love  excessively  and  that  which  I 
wish  to  destroy  I  cannot.  In  the  midst  of  our  graves  I  would 
plant  the  oaks  of  Basham  and  trees  bearing  fruit.  I  would 
away  with  graves,  bringing  into  our  land  life,  fresh,  beautiful 
and  sweet.  But  in  the  very  moment  of  destruction  there 
arises  the  melody  of  the  lifeless  skeletons  while  the  very 
worms  utter  songs.  My  hands  destroy  while  I  shake  my 
sandals  from  my  feet  that  I  may  not  profane  the  holy  ground. 
I  would  unite  and  create  a  new  nation,  a  new  people ;  and  my 
own  soul  is  torn  with  eternal  division. 

Terrible  and  wonderful  is  the  struggle  within  him 
which,  however,  has  resulted  in  providing  Hebrew 
literature  with  about  a  dozen  volumes  of  philosophy  and 
fiction,  written  while  he  was  eking  out  a  miserable  liveli- 
hood as  assistant  librarian  in  a  small  German  town. 

II. 

It  is  impossible  within  these  limits  of  space  to  give  a 
full  outline,  of  Berditchevsky's  philosophy,  and  it  would 
be  incomplete  especially  as  his  last  few  books  in  which 
the  storm  of  his  soul  has  abated,  are  not  yet  obtainable. 
Again  he  is  not  the  philosopher  of  a  peculiar  system  in 
the  general  sense.  He  is  rather  a  poetical  philosopher, 
a  philosopher  of  life  rather  than  of  the  mind.  In  vain 
do  his  detractors  accuse  him  of  vagueness  and  contra- 
diction, for  these  we  find  in  Carlyle,  Emerson,  Nietzsche 
and  Tolstoy  besides  many  others. 

"  The  questions  of  the  intellect  lend  themselves  to  a  final 
solution,  but  those  of  the  heart  are  answered  but  to  be 
repeated,"  says  a  Chassidic  thinker. 

Life  cannot  be  interpreted  by  any  philosophic  systems 
and  is  full  of  confusion.  Berditchevsky  belongs  to  that 
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party  of  thinkers  who  continually  search  for  the  truth 
rather  than  to  those  who  have  a  solution  to  everything. 
Even  when  he  appears  to  have  discovered  truth  doubt 
enters  his  mind  and  he  thinks  like  Ecclesiastes,  "Perhaps 
this  is  not  truth."  For  doubt  is  the  life  of  thought  and 
enquiry  the  basis  of  progress  and  development,  while 
belief  leads  but  to  stagnation.  "  My  writings,'*  he  says, 
"  are  only  the  chain  of  my  thoughts  and  my  question- 
ings :  my  purpose  is  not  to  standardise  ideas  but  to 
rouse  opinion  on  matters  which  few  consider."  This  he 
truly  achieves,  and  the  value  of  such  writers  is  no  less 
than  of  those  who  inspire  their  nation  with  the  necessary 
self-confidence.  For  as  the  latter  produce  pride  and 
unity,  so  the  former  guard  it  from  self-deceit  and  false 
pride. 

Overmuch  complacency  is  more  dangerous  to  a  nation 
than  piercing  doubt.  None  sought  for  and  exaggerated 
the  faults  of  the  Jewish  Nation  more  than  the  Prophets 
who  forced  the  nation  into  a  necessary  introspection. 

In  order  that  the  non-Jewish  reader  should  have  a 
clear  conception  of  the  differences  involved  between 
Berditchevsky  and  his  opponents  it  would  be  well  to 
remember  that  the  Jewish  Nation,  scattered  as  ft  is, 
differs  from  other  nations  living  on  their  owrn  land.  The 
ordinary  citizen  rising  above  the  bounds  of  nationalism 
into  the  realms  of  internationalism  nevertheless  remains 
a  citizen  tied  to  his  people  by  the  bonds  of  language  and 
general  social  life.  With  the  Jew  it  is  diffrrrm.  for  his 
political  and  social  life  is  that  of  the  country  in  which 
he  lives,  and  he  is  bound  to  his  people  only  in  his 
spiritual  life.  If  he  wishes  to  embrace  the  humanistic 
world,  the  Jewish  world  necessarily  slips  away  albeit 
-i  his  will. 

The  Humanistic  movement  fought  against  the  Ghetto 
which  atrophied  the  life  of  the  Jews,  but  its  success  left 
the  Jewish  youth  suspended  between  heaven  and  earth. 
Judaism  as  a  religious  vision  was  rendered  unsatisfying  : 
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the  synagogue,  until  now  the  common  bond,  lost  its 
attraction.  Many  left  Judaism  altogether,  while  those 
who  remained  were  still  perplexed.  Then  the  Romantic 
movement  began,  rivaling  the  Humanistic  movement, 
but  still  not  answering  the  question  "  Whither."  In 
the  midst  of  this  confusion  of  thought  arose  the  Chovevei 
Zion  Movement  (Lovers  of  Zion),  and  later  the  Zionist 
Organisation,  but  there  were  still  many  who  could  not 
find  satisfaction  in  a  Jewish  State  alone. 

For  these  Achad-Aham  expounded  his  theory  of 
Hebrew  National  Culture  as  the  basis  of  Jewish  Spiritual 
life.  Judaism,  which  is  to  him  something  fixed  and 
accomplished,  became  a  historic  vision  based  on  national 
morality  which  he  terms  absolute  justice.  The  rents 
were  patched,  many  were  comforted,  but  there  were  some 
for  whom  this  was  not  enough. 

Berditchevsky,  who  is  a  relativist  and  a  strong 
nationalist  desiring  the  resuscitation  of  his  people  no 
less  than  Achad-Aham,  denies  the  existence  of  a  fixed 
and  limited  entity  of  Judaism  through  whose  agency 
alone  the  Jews  owe  their  right  to  exist.  For  him  life  is 
not  only  history,  not  only  being  because  it  is,  but  some- 
thing in  a  continual  state  of  becoming,  and  is  because  it 
becomes.  He  therefore  protests  against  those  who, 
thinking  that  Judaism  is  the  sum  of  a  fixed  and  limited 
world,  denounce  those  who  do  not  accept  this  sum  as 
non-Jews.  To  him  Jews,  not  a  fixed  Judaism,  and  all 
that  Jews  think  and  feel,  is  Judaism.  The  Jewish  Nation 
is  something  tangible ;  we  are  a  people  and  we  think  in 
a  certain  manner,  but  we  are  not  a  people  because  we 
think  in  a  certain  manner.  Jews  live  in  all  form  of  life 
according  to  the  individual  and  national  needs  and  ten- 
dencies. There  is  not  a  Jewish  thought  but  Jews  who 
think.  "  Though  the  Jews  have  a  common  ancestry, 
prophets,  kings,  heroes,  saints  and  messiahs,  united  by 
one  bond  which  no  storm  has  yet  been  able  to  rend 
asunder,  nevertheless,  they  are  not  of  one  spirit  and  of 
one  soul." 
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"  In  the  Jewish  nation  we  find  the  opposing  forces  of. 
different  tribes.  Even  its  literature  is  not  of  one  spirit, 
for  Judaism  was  not  fixed  from  the  beginning.  The 
Judaism  of  the  prophets  is  not  that  of  the  Talmudists, 
nor  the  latter  that  of  the  Kabbalah  or  of  the  religious 
philosophers  and  Rabbi nism  or  Chassidism.  Solomon 
Ibn  Gabriol  based  Judaism  on  the  teachings  of  Plato, 
Mnimonides  on  that  of  Aristotle,  Rabbi  Levi  ben 
Gershon  on  the  materialism  of  Iben  Rashid,  and  this  is 
repeated  continually.  Jews  are  men  and  we  cannot  place 
a  marked  distinction  between  Judaism  and  Humanity." 
"Everything  is  one  in  us,  and  whilst  many  of  the  things 
have  ceased  to  be  necessary  values  to  our  life,  and  their 
contents  are  no  more  than  a  name,  we  must  change  those 
values  and  make  room  for  all  human  ideals  and  thoughts. 
We  must  recognise  all  the  Gods  that  are  in  man's  soul 
and  not  only  those  that  have  a  special  form."  Berdit- 
chevsky  has  promulgated  this  idea  philosophically  so 
that  many  Jews  see  in  him  a  Hebrew  Nietzsche,  though 
Nietzsche  is  not  the  primary  influence.  Schopenhauer  is 
his  supreme  mentor,  and  above  all  he  is  influenced  by 
the  soul  of  Oiassidism  if  not  by  its  teaching. 

However,  like  Nietzsche,  he  would  suffer  not  so  much 
for  his  opinion  as  for  the  right  to  change  them,  and,  like 
C'arlyle,  he  thinks  that  progress  can  only  be  attained  by 
the  development  of  the  individual.  He  was  almost  the 

I  Irlm-w  writer  to  place  the  individual  in  the  fore- 
front, seeing  in  him  in  some  measure  the  purpose  of  the 
world.  What  unites  individuals  into  communities  or 

nations  is  the  will.  The  will  to  live  is  to  him  as  to 
Srhopenhauer  everything,  but  he  does  not  deny  the 

•  •nee  of  the  will  to  power  of  \\hidi  Nietzsche  was 
the  pro!,  for  according  to  him  the  will  has  many 

facets.     In  his  chapter  on  "  Will,"  we  find  :  — 

Tin-   will    is  tin-  < '.<><]   of  tin-   world,  the  absolute-  uitity  • 

.ill    the    i  -;t    n.nts   of  the   woil.l. 

The  will  of  these  until  t-Uniity,  the  treasure 
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of  all  existence  for  whose  sake  it  is  alive  and  can  live.  As 
our  individual  will  to  live  unites  our  soul,  our  deeds, 
aspirations,  material  and  spiritual  movements,  being  the  sum 
total  of  Divinity  and  eternify,  so  the  national  will  in  general, 
that  is  m3'  will  to  live,  is  the  common  bond  which  unites  us 
from  generation  to  generation.  The  will  of  great  communi- 
ties is  their  God,  the  God  of  their  world  even  as  the  will  of 
the  individual  is  his  God.  These  wills  are  different  not  in 
kind  but  in  degree,  differing  here  not  in  the  absolute,  for  there 
is  absolute  unity  in  everything. 

What  we  can  discover  is  that  the  will,  that  is  to  say  the 
will  of  the  individual  is  the  self  in  all  and  the  individual  in 
all ;  it  is  my  oneness,  the  purpose  of  my  being. 

If  then  we  believe  at  all  in  the  purpose  of  life,  in  a  human 
purpose,  we  may  say  that  the  will  of  the  individual,  his 
absolute  spiritual  being  is  the  final  purpose  of  the  universal 
will  in  general. 

When  we  say  that  the  individual  is  in  some  measure  the 
unconscious  object  of  the  universe  we  cannot  ignore  the 
means  which  help  the  object  and  are  prior  to  the  purpose. 

The  individual  is  the  sum  total,  but  it  is  impossible  to  have 
a  sum  without  figures,  to  have  an  interior  without  an 
exterior,  an  object  without  means.  The  will  to  live  will  not 
be  satisfied  as  long  as  the  people's  will  is  unsatisfied,  even 
as  the  people's  will,  will  remain  unsatisfied  as  long  as  the 
world 's  will  is  unsatisfied. 

The  win  of  the  individual,  the  will  of  the  nation  and  the 
will  of  the  universe  constitute  the  chains  of  the  evolution  of 
humanity. 

The  will  to  be  a  nation  is  due  to  soul  forces ;  a  people  want 
to  be  a  nation  in  order  that  they  may  be  men.  Every  nation 
is  that  which  desires  to  be  a  nation;  and  the  right  to  live 
comes  from  life,  because  we  live  and  work  to  live  and  there- 
fore have  a  right  to  live.  The  inner  force  which  keeps  the 
nation  alive  and  makes  it  what  it  is,  is  very  deeply  rooted 
and  though  old  is  nevertheless  new.  Its  power  and  will  to 
live  revives  within  it,  and  we  Jews  are  still  a  nation  because 
we  have  a  soul  right  and  a  moral  right  to  be  a  nation,  a 
right  acquired  from  our  existence. 

We  can  free  ourselves  from  some  books  which  dominate  us, 
and  from  ideas  which  enslave  us,  as  there  is  no  fixed  Judaism ; 
but  we  cannot  stop  being  Jews.  Since  we  live  and  since  we 
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want  to  live  we  needs  must  live  because  of  our  will  to  live 
and  the  right  to  live  is  because  we  live.  Every  nation  must 
look  after  these  two  principles,  the  individual  and  the 
national,  for  the  national  depends  on  the  individual,  and  only 
free  individuals  can  become  a  free  nation. 

After  laying  down  the  basis  of  the  individual  and 
national  right  of  the  Jews,  Berditchevsky  attacks  the 
overful  spirituality  of  the  Jewish  nation.  At  the  same 
time  he  attacks  those  materialists  who  based  life  only  on 
material  wants,  who  see  the  salvation  of  man  in  general 
and  of  the  Jew  in  particular  only  in  a  change  of  economic 
conditions.  Dissatisfied  with  heaven  alone  or  with  the 
earth  alone  he  wants  them  both.  He  allows  that  liberty 
depends  on  bread,  and  that  economic  and  social  values 
are  of  great  importance.  But  he  .considers  them  as  a 
means  to  an  ideal  life,  not  as  principles  of  life;  that 
owing  to  economic  inequality  they  have  become  principles 
that  arc-  the  cause  of  aggravation  to  humanity. 
With  Benjamin  Kidd  he  believes  that  only  the  idealistic 
life  will  bring  redemption  to  the  material^  social  and 
economic  wants  of  the  world. 

N«»w  that  more  than  at  any  other  time  humanity  has 
become  a  great  beast,  and  slaves  and  masters,  speaking 
of  ideals,  of  morality  and  of  beauty,  of  love  and  of 
brotherhood,  have  drawn  tin-  sword  mocking  at  man's 
soul,  scattering  envy,  hate  and  slavery  broadcast;  now 
that  corruption,  slander  and  treachery  have  become  first 
principles,  the  following  soul-piercing  extract  from 
r><  rditchevsky's  "Means  of  Life"  may  be  apposite:  — 

We  are  slaves,   the  sons  of  slaves  at   the   very   hour  when  a 
of  freedom  penetrates  our  chambers,   and  we  are  slaw- 
while  redeeming  a  material  pledge  because  we  have  not 
an   inner  doctrine  nor  an  inner  freedom.     Material  living  is 
not  enough,     it  is  only  a  means  to  an  end  and  life  itself  h  i 
another  purpose.     You  say  "  give  us  bread  as  a  nation,"  bnt 
I  say  "not  with  bread  al«.m-  ran  yon  ie  Jew.    Man 

<»uNidc  his  living,  far  from  his  table,  and  the  Jewish 
C 
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nation,  like  other  nations,  as  long  as  it  does  not  change  into 
new  men  will  not  be  redeemed.  For  economic  conditions 
cannot  change  until  the  inner  life  is  changed." 

In  like  manner  he  attacks  the  Jew  for  the  excess  of 
spirituality  which  causes  him  to  look  towards  the  heavens 
and  to  forget  the  earth  below.  He  blames  the 
exilic  culture  which  has  depth  but  no  breadth  and 
therefore  remains  in  one  place  influencing  Jewish  life  for 
evil  and  producing  dilettante-like  Nazarites,  "people 
who  neither  want  to  live  nor  are  capable  of  living  ;  people 
who  submit  to  every  misfortune,  saying  '  God's  Will  be 
done.'  They  are  an  intelligentzia  of  poverty,  of  creatures 
wicked  and  righteous,  materialist  and  idealist  at  one  and 
the  same  time.'* 

Though  man  is  the  central  idea  in  all  Berditchevsky's 
books,  man  being  to  him  the  eye  of  the  universe,  know- 
ledge personified,  since  he  alone  knows  his  creator,  never- 
theless he  attacks  the  ancient  Jewish  culture  which 
concentrated  itself  only  on  man,  so  that  we  find  the 
following  outburst :  — 

Of  all  that  affects  man,  his  importance  and  his  use,  his 
virtues  and  his  needs  the  Jew  has  more  than  enough.  He  is 
dying  from  excess  of  spirituality.  Cut  off  from  the  world  he 
is  j>eparated  from  it  or  stands  above  it.  The  Jew  is  a  slave 
to  dead  letters ;  he  keeps  commandments  and  reads  books 
overmuch.  Man  attains  to  knowledge  by  observing  the 
phenomena  of  nature  around  him  rather  than  from  books,  for 
knowledge  is  in  the  scattered  light  of  God.  In  the  past  the 
life  of  nature  was  practised  among  Jews  more  than  the 
knowledge  of  God,  though  moreover  the  knowledge  of  God 
is  the  knowledge  of  nature,  and  the  Jew  would  see  the  world 
telling  the  glory  of  God  and  nature  depicting  his  handiwork. 

Berditchevsky  calls  on  the  Jew  to  return  to  nature,  to 
kneel  before  it  and  to  ask  pardon  for  the  neglect  of  two 
thousand  years. 

From  nature  Berditchevsky,  who  is  of  a  remarkable 
aesthetic  character,  passes  on  to  beauty,  and  dedicates  to 
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it  a  chapter  which  is  beauty  itself.  "  Has  it  ever  been 
heard,"  he  says,  "has  it  ever  been  known  that  a  whole 
nation  commanded  by  God  *  Thou  shalt  choose  life ' 
such  a  nation  should  reject  beauty  ?  Can  it  be  believed 
that  it  shall  be  said  of  this  nation  that  it  has  from 
generation  to  generation,  young  and  old,  cultivated  the 
fields  of  thought  and  knowledge,  indifferent  to  beauty 
and  poetry,  their  superiors.  I  cannot  bear  to  see  these 
generations  of  men  devoted  to  books  and  ideas,  neglectful 
of  even  the  little  that  is  about  them.  The  most  beautiful 
song  of  its  time  in  our  culture,  'The  Song  of  Solomon/ 
is  now  like  a  bastard  driven  among  respectable  bourgeois 
\\ho  may  not  share  the  same  room  with  him." 

As  I  live,"  says  the  Lord  God  of  Hosts  within  me,  "  I 
shall  surely  with  a  mighty  hand  and  an  outstretched  arm 
pour  out  upon  you  the  spirit  of  Beauty.  By  the  locks  of  your 
heads  I  shall  grasp  you  and  drag  you  out  under  heaven  and 
its  canopy  so  that  you  may  see  my  glory  in  beauty  and  in  the 
life  of  beauty." 

Occasionally  Berditchevsky  is  made  desperate  by  his 
efforts  to  restore  to  life  people  engaged  only  in  thought 
and  knowledge,  almost  ready  for  burial,  book  in  hand. 
But  in  the  moments  of  grief  hope  still  hovers  over  him, 
and  he  sees  a  new  generation  stepping  out  like  pioneers 
to  meet  him,  few  in  number  may  be,  but  coming  with  the 
ion  lies  of  beauty  in  their  hands.  His  hope  is  realised  and 
in  modern  Hebrew  poetry  we  find  great  poets  avenging 
the  humiliation  of  beaut \. 

This  attack  on  Hebrew  culture  for  giving  up  life  and 
the  world  and  bringing  up  the  nation  on  rules  and 
commands  evoked  protest  from  both  opponents  and 
admirers.  Hillel  Xeitlin,  a  writer  of  great  repute  and  in 
many  ways  influenced  by  Berditchevsky,  pr»>n-sis  : 

"  It  i-  n«>t   \\v  \\ho  arc  guilty  in  our  poverty,  not  we  who 
havf   killed   life  and   II  :1    within  us.      Why   did    not  the 

voice  of  <  •  •ontimu-s.  "speaking  through  Berdiuh. 
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utter  a  curse  against  all  the  robbers  and  murderer^  who  have 
bathed  on  our  blood  these  two  thousand  years  depriving  us 
of  true  life." 


Despite  these  protests  and  Berditchevsky's  somewhat 
exaggerated  eloquence  there  is  a  substratum  of  truth  in 
his  ideas.  It  is  true  that  these  ruins  are  to  a  great  extent 
the  result  of  external  forces,  that  the  enemies  of  the  Jews 
have  stolen  from  them  the  joy  of  youth,  the  power  of 
love,  and  self-confidence,  but  it  is  also  true  that  Hebrew 
Culture,  compelled  at  first  to  receive  the  exilic  life,  had 
in  time  turned  it  to  a  second  nature,  separating  itself  from 
life  and  causing  its  adherents  like  slaves  to  kiss  the  rod 
that  smites  them. 

This  casting  of  blame  on  others,  too,  has  caused  the 
Jew  to  surrender  everything  in  despair  and  to  forego  all 
responsibility.  Even  now  opposition  to  Zionism,  which 
is  accepted  by  almost  the  whole  of  Europe,  comes  from 
the  exilic  slavery  rooted  in  the  Jew  even  in  their  emanci- 
pation. Many  too  of  the  orthodox  Jews  enslaved  by 
this  culture  which  accepted  exile  as  a  punishment  for  the 
nation's  suppositious  sins  stood  a  long  time  apart  from 
the  Zionist  Movement.  This  culture  is  also  responsible 
for  our  emancipated  brethren  in  the  West  using  our  past 
and  foregoing  our  history  so  that  they  may  in  Berdit- 
chevsky's words,  "  be  free  in  the  present  to  assimilate 
with  other  nations  and  to  live  a  life  which  has  no 
relationship  to  the  past,  which  they  praise  so  loudly." 

This  slavery  is  the  outcome  of  accepting  exilic  life  as 
natural.  What  is  the  use  of  all  the  lamentations  and 
elegies  even  of  our  modern  poets.  To  see  Jews  fighting 
for  all  the  nations  of  the  world  and  to  find  the  rights  of 
all  nations  recognised  while  our  kin  are  openly  massacred, 
before  the  war,  during  the  war,  and  after  the  war,  by 
people  preaching  peace,  brotherhood  and  love,  is  heart- 
rending. In  the  meantime  the  Western  Jews  find  it 
sufficient  to  collect  money  for  the  tombstones  of  these 
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wretches  or  to  send  out  Commissions  when  all  is  over. 
This  is  due  not  only  to  external  but  also  to  internal 
conditions.  This  strange  submission  of  the  Jew  and  his 
recoil  from  every  passing  wave  embitters  Berditchevsky 
so  much  that  he  at  times  prefers  the  sword  to  the  book, 
holding  that  there  are  occasions  when  the  mailed  fist 
must  be  resisted  by  force.  But  despite  his  song  of  the 
sword  lie  does  not  think  war  a  biological  or  social 
necessity. 

The  Christian  world,  which  seems  to  have  neither  love 
nor  forgiveness,  but  to  be  based  on  the  cruel  Roman  Law 
\\  hich  is  founded  on  commerce  and  speculation  assisted  by 
the  sword,  interprets  Jewish  Culture  in  terms  of  "  Do  not 
leave  a  soul  alive,"  and  "An  eye  for  an  eye."  Follow- 
ing theexample  of  Shakespeare  who  popularised  Shylock, 
the  writers  who  followed  have  made  the  Jew  the  type  of 
the  avenger.  Berditchevsky,  the  Jew,  listening  to  the 
heart  beat  of  the  Jew  and  saturated  in  Hebrew  culture, 
tells  his  people  of  its  sins  in  words  of  fire.  He  blames 
the  people  for  overmuch  mercy  and  excessive  love  :  he 
thinks  that  the  law  4t  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself  "  has 
had  too  great  an  influence  on  Jewish  life,  "  for  there  is  a 
time  \\hen  we  must  hate  even  our  friend." 

For  him,  not  justice,  but  holiness  must  be  the  essence 
of  every  perfect  human  culture.  Fvery  culture  raises 
man.  in  some  aspect  of  his  soul  or  intellect ;  but  while  one 
pan  is  being  raised,  another  becomes  neglected,  whereas 
the  culture  of  holiness  raises  man  as  a  whole.  This 
holiness  which  he  demands  is  not  asceticism,  the  giving 
up  of  life,  but  our  going  with  life  and  being  part  of  it. 
The  path  leading  to  this  goal  is  the  path  of  life,  for 
\\here  life  i.s  not,  the  soul  has  no  relation  to  anything 
\\hatsoevcr.  Meanness  and  compromise  are  particularly 
abhorrent  to  him.  "  I  '  'Inn-  depends  on  perfection 
and  completeness.  Whatever  pou  are.  let  not  meanness 
irt  of  vour  hod 

The  new  man  for  whom  he  yearn*  is  not  the  superman 
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of  Nietzsche  though  he  is  a  superman.  Berditchevsky 
sees  him  coming-,  and  for  certain  reasons  from 
Jews  rather  than  from  non-Jews,  and  sees  him  evolving 
secretly  and  openly.  By  his  "  new  man  "  he  means 
new  men  who  in  their  relationship  to  ourselves,  to  nature, 
and  to  the  world,  who  in  all  their  variety  and  colour  carry 
a  new  form  common  to  all  deeds,  actions  and  wills,  men 
of  new  thoughts  and  a  new  manner  of  thinking,  men  of 
new  feelings,  new  values  of  life,  measuring  out  life  anew 
and  living. 

Man  to  him  is  prior  to  the  world  and  is  the  beginning 
thereof.  Not  only  does  he  give  names  to  every  creature 
and  living  thing  but  he  almost  recreates  them.  He 
revives  evervthing,  creates  everything,  decrees  life  to 
everything,  mirroring  all  the  world  in  himself.  There 
is  a  wonderful  outburst  on  the  position  of  man  :  — 

I  buried  my  face  in  the  ground  and  I  called  "  God  of 
Gods!  Thousands  of  spheres  has  thou  created.  So  much 
hast  thou  prepared  for  thy  glory  and  to  thy  throne  of  glory 
there  is  no  measure  :  but  for  man,  thy  creation,  there  is  no 
home  nor  dwelling-place,  and  in  all  the  spaces  of  the  many 
worlds  thou  has  created,  there  are  not  four  cubits  in  which 
he  may  find  rest."  Then  I  heard  the  voice  of  the  ministering 
angel  say  :  "  Son  of  man,  thou  hast  formed  all  this,  and  all 
these  thousands  of  palaces  are  the  product  of  thy  hands  and 
mind." 

In  his  short  stories,  consisting  of  legends  and  novels 
(which  I  shall  deal  with  on  another  occasion),  we  hear 
the  singing  of  a  great  soul.  His  characters  are  full  of 
inner  strife,  like  himself.  Lacking  faith,  they  passionately 
yearn  for  it.  He  does  not  delight  in  excessive  colouring, 
but  in  a  few  words  gives  us  a  complete  character  sketch. 

As  a  critic,  and  no  mean  one,  he  has  a  method  of  his 
own.  He  neither  abuses  nor  insults,  nor  does  he  teach 
or  aim  at  pronouncing  judgment.  He  is  chiefly  con- 
cerned  with  analysis  to  enable  the  reader  to  decide  for 
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himself.  As  in  life  there  are  single  moments,  deeds 
and  expressions  which  reveal  to  us  the  character  of  a  man 
more  than  his  habitual  deeds  and  talk,  so  the  greatest 
creation  of  a  writer  may  not  reveal  his  soul,  as  clearly  as 
some  passing  remarks,  some  bitter  dicta  unnoticed  by 
the  reader,  will  tell  more  than  his  greater  works.  It  is 
on  these  that  Berditchevsky  bases  his  criticism,  and  we 
see  in  it  the  spirit  of  the  creator  more  clearly  than  in 
any  other  criticism.  To  him  the  important  thing  is  not 
creation  but  the  spirit  which  inspires  it.  The  realm  of 
thought  and  emotion  is  not  enough.  He  demands  that 
the  hands  should  be  clean,  that  falsehood  should  be 
absent,  and  if  one  is  asked  to  go  one  mile  one  should 
be  prepared  to  go  four. 

His  book  on  "Poetry  and  Language,"  in  which  he 
impresses  not  the  theory  of  poetry  but  how  best  to 
understand  it,  demands  a  separate  essay.  For  this  book, 
though  it  is  arranged  for  Jews,  bears  a  universal  character 
common  to  all  his  books.  In  it  are  diamonds  and  pearls 
scattered  in  plenty.  The  existence  of  every  nation  is 
dependent  on  poetry  rather  than  on  ideas,  and  he  bitterly 
attacked  Achad-I  laam,  who  said  that  Hebrew  literature 
must  be  occupied  with  thought  while  the  Jew  could 
search  elsewhere  for  the  lyric  of  nature,  of  joy  and  of 
lo\-r.  line  are  some  extracts  I  once  noted: 

What    the    philosopher    sees    ;is    a    new    thought    the    poet 

visualises    as    a    fresh    hoii/on.     The    poet    sees    and    judges. 

I.o\e  and  hati-  strive  in  his  heart.      Ik    is  rasily  reused  and  is 

quick    to  forgive.     That  compelling   power  which    makes   him 

begin  and   end   things  every  day.    to  build  and  to  deslioy.   to 

without   thought   of   self,   in   one's   relational ip    with    the 

world  and  to  settle  in  one  phase  of  life,  gives  to  the  poetical 

lion    a    strength    and   permanent    vitality    which    are    not 

fo%nd  within  this  world,  nor  even  in  him 

•  n  the  realistic  poet  creates  from  himself  an.:'  :dcas 

Then-    i<   only    this   dilTcrence   between    the   realistic  and 

that  the  latter  depends  on  the  poet's  form,  while 
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the  former  is  given  form  by  the  poet.  The  sea  beating 
;inst  the  rocks  or  seemingly  calm  is  still  the  sea  and  never 
rests.  Poetry  is  human  restlessness  materialism  in  a  creative 
calm  or  it  is  the  calm  of  the  universe  which  comes  with 
trembling  and  strife  on  the  poet's  ecstacy. 

The  poet  is  the  child  of  the  past  and  of  the  present,  distant 
from  it  and  previous  to  it.  Therefore  we  cannot  always  judge 
of  the  poet  by  his  age.  From  Goethe's  poetry  we  cannot 
recognise  the  misfortunes  of  his  people  as  we  cannot  recognise 
from  "  Thus  spake  Zarathustra  "  the  success  of  Nietzsche's 
people.  The  arrival  of  a  poet  is  a  miracle,  not  the  fruit  of 
developments.  True  poets  and  great  creations  stand  side  by 
side,  and  not  above  each  other.  Every  poet  begins  everything 
from  anew.  The  strength  of  life  that  reveals  itself  in  one 
.sparkles  even  when  we  see  another  light. 

True  poetry  is  not  a  description  of  existence;  but  it  is  also 
not  a  forgery  of  existence.  The  poet  does  not  copy  from  life 
but  on  the  contrary  nature  is  the  mirror  of  the  poet's  soul 
and  matter  is  regulated  by  it. 

Where  knowledge  cannot  reach,  when  the  relation  of  man 
and  life  is  no  longer  comprehended  by  knowledge,  then  poetry 
commences.  Poetry  not  only  sees  things  and  visions  but  in 
its  turn  moves  life,  and  poets  are  living  ideas  walking  on 
earth  which  achieve  existence  and  appear  to  us.  Poetty  is 
the  audible  proclamation  of  the  hidden  voice  in  everjr  visible 
thing.  Poetry  joins  the  physical  world  with  the  spiritual 
world  and  makes  a  new  world  which  resembles  neither. 

He  criticises  Hebrew  poetry  on  the  ground  that  it  is, 
like  Hebrew  life  and  language,  only  the  poetry  of  the 
book.  The  Hebrew  poet  is  either  a  free  man  feeling  the 
pain  of  Israel's  bondage  or  is  a  slave  striving  for  liberty. 
It  is  not  actual  nature  which  unites  the  Jewish  nation 
and  revivifies  its  life  but  history  and  the  written  word. 
It  is  true  that  this  battle  within  and  without  gives  their 
poetry  an  appearance  of  sorrow,  but  Hebrew  poets  need 
first  of  all  freedom  from  this  life  and  its  values.  Poetry 
was  created  to  raise  man,  lo  have  its  voice  heard  in  life 
and  to  give  us  life,  but  with  the  Jews  poetry  sobs  and 
begs,  while  of  poetry  which  transcends,  overwhelms  life, 
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we  have  none.  We  have  not  a  concrete  life  and  we  have 
no  positive  poetry,  for  this  concrete  life  can  only  be 
found  in  the  Jew  's  own  land. 

I  >espite  Berditchevsky's  living  in  the  world  of  ideas 
exalting  the  spiritual  he  does  not  forget  the  material 
world  of  the  Jew.  He  appnviatex  more  than  any  other 
Hebrew  writer  that  there  can  be  no  soul  without  a  land 
nor  can  an  abstract  spirit  live  without  a  locale  for  its 
soul.  "  It  is  a  Divine  ordinance  that  Heaven  and  Earth 
cannot  exist  separately.  For  that  reason  culture  and 
dogma  in  strange  countries  without  a  bond  of  sympathy 
cannot  live." 

The  aim  of  humanity,  he  says,  is  not  that  all  nations 
shall  submit  to  one  culture  and  one  spirit.  Men  and 
le  do  not  become  perfect  in  a  special  order  but  side 
In  side,  and  each  man  among  his  own  people  receives 
form  to  his  own  soul  and  character.  The  Jewish  nation 
needs  a  countrv  so  that  the  individual  soul  shall  receive 
a  form  in  which  his  ideals  and  emotions  may  be 
expressed. 

Though  his  words  about  the  national  movement  were 
written  manv  vears  before  the  Balfour  declaration,  there 
.are  truths  that  both  assimilators  and  nationalists  who 
have  not  vet  liberated  themselves  from  exilic  influence 
ought  now  to  consider.  His  criticism  of  those  who  see 
h  emancipation  in  autonomv  in  the  West,  has  not 
lost  its  value  even  after  the  war. 

II'-  proves  that  only  the  external  vision  of  a  nation 
can  be  realised  in  foreign  countries  but  not  the  inner 
visions,  the  mysteries  of  life  and  the  hidden  beam 
the  people's  life.  To  be  perfect  Je\\s  and  men  at  one 
and  tin-  same  lime  is  impossible  in  foreign  countries. 
\bsiracj  nationalitx  builds  without  a  foundation,  so  that 
ihe  beacons  which  burn  brijjitlv  in  Heaven  are  entirely 
extinguished  on  earth.  While  praising  'he  culture  of 
their  il  to  train  their  children 
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in  different  cultures.  While  the  Jew  loves  his  language 
he  speaks  in  another  tongue.  It  is  remarkable  that  when 
our  exilic  slaves  desire  to  prove  that  exile  is  the  origin 
of  our  historical  life  and  its  spiritual  richness,  the 
scholars  of  other  nations  are  out  to  prove  the  contrary. 

The  Jews  who  returned  with  Ezra  contributed  more  to 
Jewish  culture  than  all  the  Babylonian  exiles.  The  later 
writings  of  many  of  the  prophets  and  much  of  the  best 
part  of  the  Talmud  were  written  during  the  settlement. 
Maimonides,  Jehuda,  Halevy,  and  the  media.' vai 
writers  dreamt  about  their  native  lands.  The  old 
Cabbalah  and  the  best  of  the  new  was  created  in 
Palestine,  while  the  creators  of  the  Chassidic  movement 
went  to  Palestine,  or  at  least  tried  to  go.  Assimilators 
boast  of  Spinoza,  Maimon,  Halevy,  Meyerbeer,  Men- 
delssohn, Heine,  Borne,  Rubinstein,  Antokolsky,  forget- 
ting that  all  these  individuals  and  their  like  benefitted  the 
Gentile  world  alone  but  never  ourselves.  Western 
culture  was  influenced  by  them  but  Jewish  culture  not  at 
all. 

He  opposes  those  who  see  redemption  in  a  spiritual 
centre  in  Palestine.  Movements  for  a  spiritual  centre 
came  before  Achad  Aham.  Even  the  Messianic  move- 
ment of  Zabbati  Zevi  was  an  attempt  to  realise  this 
spiritual  centre.  That  these  movements  in  Palestine 
were  never  successful  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  did  not 
come  from  national,  social,  and  material  conditions.  He 
desires  that  the  Zionist  movement  shall  take  as  its  motto, 
"  The  nation's  unity  and  restoration,"  and  not  only  the 
spiritual  things  of  the  nation  alone. 

A  people  cannot  live  from  abstract  ideas  alone.  Man 
generally  is  concerned  with  passing  necessities  and 
works  consciously  for  himself  and  not  for  the  nation. 
Israel's  redemption  will  come  neither  from  prophets  nor 
diplomats  but  from  people  working  for  themselves.  The 
only  possibility  for  Zionism  is  the  inclusion  of  the 
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individual  within  the  community,  for  the  community  will 
benefit  from  whatever  he  does  for  himself  and  for  his 
family.  This  too  is  a  criticism  of  Achad-Aham  who 
sees  the  redemption  of  Israel  not  in  the  individual  but  in 
the  perfection  of  the  whole  people. 

il  Rhodes  was  not  an  altruist  like  Moses  Monte- 
lore  and  Baron  Hirsh,  nevertheless  from  the  work  which 
the  former  did  England  gained  while  the  latter  stood 
outside  and  failed.  For  this  reason  Berditchevsky  is 
satisfied  neither  with  Herzl  nor  with  Zangwill,  for  both 
did  not  raise  their  ideas  above  an  abstract  aspiration. 
Palestine  will  only  be  attained  by  work  within  Palestine 
in  a  Jewish  spiritual  atmosphere  and  under  material 
conditions  which  will  embrace  all  the  deeds  of  our  people. 


SOME  REFLECTIONS  OF  AN  AMATEUR 
POLICEMAN. 

By  J.  H.  HOBBINS. 

Taking  one  consideration  with  another, 
A  policeman's  life  is  not  a  happy  lot. 

C  C)  at  any  rate  it  would  seem  when,  on  obeying  the 
order  "  fall  in,"  he  stands  at  attention  whilst 
"  complaints,"  "  orders,"  and  other  instructions  are 
read  out  to  him.  All  these  matters,  of  which  he  is 
supposed  to  make  a  digest  right  off,  provide  him,  one 
would  imagine,  with  much  food  for  thought,  but  little 
time  for  reflection  ;  yet  there  are  many  things  that  happen 
in  the  course  of  one's  duty  that  are  worth  remembering. 

The  special  constable,  or,  as  I  have  chosen  to  describe 
him,  the  amateur  policeman,  came  suddenly  to  the  fore 
in  1914,  and  almost  as  suddenly  dropped  into  oblivion 
about  five  years  later ;  and  it  may  be  worth  while  placing 
on  record  some  things  concerning  him,  in  order  that  he 
may  take  his  place — modest  as  that  place  is — amongst 
those  who  responded  to  the  call  in  that  memorable  month 
of  August  of  that  memorable  year. 

Whatever  purpose,  useful  or  not,  he  served  during  the 
earlier  period  of  his  training  there  can  be  no  doubt  about 
his  claim  to  recognition  on  one  account — he  contributed 
in  no  small  measure  to  our  gaiety  during  a  period  of 
unusual  stress ;  for  he  provided  an  unfailing  fount  of 
inspiration  to  the  wits  and  comic  artists  of  our  daily 
press ;  and  became  the  source  of  much  merriment  in  the 
club  and  the  train. 

Let  us  consider  any  average  day's  instructions;  these 
comprise  :  "  complaints  " — from  people  on  his  "  beat  " 
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of  boys  who  whistle,  or  girls  who  sing;  of  the  lady  next 
door  who  has  been  traducing  the  complaintant's  moral 
character;  or  of  the  good-for-nothings  from  the  next 
street  who  play  pitch  and  toss,  or  banker,  in  the  entry, 
and  use  language  which — in  the  picturesque  idiom  of 
the  district — is  "too  -  awful  for  words."  After 

"  complaints  "  follows  a  list  of  stolen  goods — wearing 
apparel,  jewellery,  bicycles,  furniture,  horses  and  vehi- 
cles— each  with  a  description  of  peculiarities  by  which 
it  may  be  identified  and  restored  to  its  rightful  and 
sorrowing  owner.  Next  comes  an  account  of  notorious 
characters  who  are  known  to  be  in  our  district  on 
professional  business;  or  with  whom  some  other  police- 
force  is  anxious  to  get  into  touch ;  and  always — winding 
up  the  recital  like  a  long-winded  epilogue  to  a  bad  play 
that  dubious  gift  from  the  gods  who  weave  our  destinies 
for  us  at  Westminster — D.O.R.A.  Her  great  precursor 
of  Olympos  could  boast  but  one  box  of  ills  to  threaten 
and  vex  weary  mortals  with ;  but  our  own  new  Pan- 
D.O.R.A.  came  armed  with  a  fresh  one  every  day. 
D.O.R.A.  was  a  very  awkward  and  obstinate  party  to 
deal  with.  She  made  this  quite  clear  to' us  on  every 
conceivable  occasion.  She  had  decided  views  as  to  what 
we  might  eat,  and  how,  and  where,  and  at  what  time  we 
might  eat  it— if  we  had  the  luck  to  get  it.  D.O.R.A. 
had  a  strong  hand — so  at  any  rate  she  led  us  to  under- 
stand ;  we  might  otherwise  have  mistaken  the  strong 
hand  for  a  weak  nerve.  D.O.R.A.  established  a  new 
cult  the  cult  of  Fuss.  "  I  believe  in  Fuss,"  she 
ired — "  Fuss  the  Almighty,  the  creator  of  all  that 
matters.  Other  Almighties  have  done  wonderful  things 
in  their  time;  but  none  can  hold  a  candle  to  Fuss  in  tin* 
creation  of  an  impression.'*  During  the  past  five  y 
many  marvels  have  happened  in  this  land  ;  and  not  the 
of  these  is  our  easy  tolerance  of  D.O.R.A.  and  her 
God  Fuss.  Her  reign  is  at  once  a  tribute  to  our  endur- 
in-  spirit;  and  our  love  of  humbug,  up  to  a  point  the 
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point  where  we  decide  that  it's  time  to  scrap  the  humbug 
and  resume  control  of  our  own  affairs. 

But  it's  time  we  were  moving  to  our  "  beat." 
You  can't  be  even  a  four-hour  weekly  policeman 
without  learning  a  few  things  that  you  never  dreamt  of 
in  your  philosophy  before  you  joined  the  "  force." 
You  see  much  from  the  inside,  of  human  nature  at  its 
meanest,  and  at  its  best — and  often  at  its  best  where  it 
is  furthest  from  the  "  limelight,"  and  where  it  neither 
obtains  nor  seeks  public  applause. 

You  find  its  elements  in  as  striking  juxtaposition  as 
in  the  crudest  Elizabethan  play — farce  and  romance  ;  gross 
comicality;  chivalrous  sentiment;  unashamed  callous- 
ness; bitter  pathos;  all  crowding  together  and  jostling 
on  the  stage ;  but  the  actors  are  not  acting — they  are  just 
living  their  daily  lives.  Many  episodes  recur  to  me  : 
let  me  give  you  one  : — 

On  a  canal  bank  one  evening  in  the  summer  of  '18  stood  a 
poorly  clad  little  woman  whose  eyes  were  very  red.  With  her 
were  two  or  three  other  women,  frowsy  and  unkempt,  who 
strove  to  kindle  a  spark  of  hope  where  they  well  knew  no 
hope  could  be. 

Along  the  banks,  at  intervals,  were  men  with  grappling 
hooks.  These  were  cast  across  the  dark  foetid  water,  drawn 
back  through  the  mud  and  slime,  and  cast  across  again  a 
yard  or  two  further  along.  Two  men  in  a  punt  probed  here 
and  there  with  boathooks.  These  operations  were  suspended 
whilst  a  slowly-moving  barge  went  through  the  section, 
guided  by  a  heavy-browed  man  who  leaned  indolently  on  his 
tiller,  and  smoked  and  spat.  On  a  bridge,  which  spanned 
and  carried  a  busy  thoroughfare  over  the  canal,  sightseers 
clustered  like  a  swarm  of  bees ;  but  hummed  more  loudly ; 
and  occasionally  broke  out  into  hoarse  laughter  as  the  drag- 
hooks  brought  up  some  filthy  object  from  the  slime  below. 

Children  flocked  and  fought  for  points  of  vantage  at  the 
railings  which  divided  the  towing  path  from  an  open  piece 
of  ground  extending  alongside;  whiling  away  the  tedium  of 
waiting  by  flinging  old  tins  and  brickbats  over  the  rails  into 
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the  water.  A  few  elder  loungers,  feeling,  no  doubt,  the  dul- 
ness  of  the  proceedings,  and  the  call  of  "  sport,"  organised 
bouts  of  fisticuffs  amongst  the  younger  roughs. 

Meantime  the  drag-ropes  plied  to  and  fro ;  the  crowd  on  the 
bridge  jostled  and  joked ;  and  the  little  woman  whose  eyes 
were  very  red,  stood  mutely  waiting  on  the  canal  bank. 

The  offender  against  the  law  becomes  a  pathetic  object 
when  he  or  she — generally  she — has  been  found  out ; 
and  one  must  become  well  "  case-hardened  "  to  contend 
•ist  the  wiles  of  the  small  malefactor.  In  the  early 
» -s  of  his  apprenticeship  the  S.C.  got  "  let  down  " 
frequently ;  and  there  were  consequently  some  odd  little 
interviews  between  the  inexperienced  "  specials  "  and 
those  responsible  for  their  training.  One  member  of 
our  section,  a  quite  level-headed  solicitor,  but,  despite  his 
calling,  a  decent  humane  sort  of  mortal,  was  instructed 
to  visit  certain  dwellings  and  report  as  to  why  dog 
licenses  formerly  held  had  not  been  renewed.  His  orders 
were  quite  explicit ;  where  a  dog  was  still  kept  and  the 
li<  r rise  had  not  been  taken  out  the  case  must  be  reported 
for  a  summons.  Later  in  the  evening  his  list  was 
handed  in  at  the  office;  "  but,"  he  explained,  "  there's 
one  case  there*1 — reciting  the  particulars —  "where  I 
don't  want  a  summons  taken  out;  it's  a  case  where  the 
woman  can't  afford  a  license,  but  wants  to  keep  the  dog 
because  it  was  her  husband's  pet  and  he's  away  in 
France.  She  thinks,  and  I  agree  with  her,  that  she 
ought  not  to  be  called  upon  to  pay  for  a  license."  "  No 
license- ?  "  asked  the  clerk  in  charge,  unmoved.  "  Well 
no — not  exactly,  hut  a  license  will  he  taken  out  to- 
morrow." 

"  I  I'm  !  no  license,"  mused  the  official,  "thinks  she 
shouldn't  pay  for  one — no  means  to  pay — intends  to 
take  one  out  to-morrow—well,  I  don't  know  how  she'll 
manage1  it  hut  that's  her  busin< 

\M\V  the  Inland  Revenue,  as  an  institution,  has  no 
bowels— kn«'ws  nothing  about  lack  of  mr.-ms  has  no 
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concern  with  the  private  affairs  of  ladies  whose  husbands 
are  fighting  in  France.  If  you  want  to  keep  a  dog  you 
must  pay  for  a  license  to  do  so;  and  a  promise  to  take 
one  out  to-morrow  is  no  mitigation  of  the  heinous  crime 
you  have  committed  in  failing  to  take  one  out  to-day. 

If  my  legal  friend  had  been  discussing  the  matter  in 
his  chambers  these  points  would  have  emerged  quite 
clearly.  However,  not  being  in  his  chambers  the  case 
was  different.  Those  who  knew  him  could  shrewdly 
guess  that  he  was  some  seven  shillings  and  sixpence 
poorer  than  when  he  started  on  his  tour  of  enquiries. 
"  Well  it's  a  hard  case,"  he  persisted,  "  and  I  don't 
want  it  reported  for  a  summons."  The  clerk  smiled  a 
little  indulgently.  "  Sorry,  sir,  but  it's  got  to  go 
through." 

"Then  I'll  withdraw  the  report." 

But,  as  the  clerk  pointed  out  with  some  deliberation, 
'  we  don't  work  on  those  lines  here"— he  had  been 
ordered  to  report,  had  in  fact  reported;  and  the  subse- 
quent stages  were  merely  automatic — the  court  would 
decide  what,  if  any,  leniency  might  be  shown  the  default- 
ing lady. 

"In  that  event  who'll  prove  the  case?"  Legal 
formalities  had  not,  it  would  seem,  any  terrors  for  the 
legal  mind ;  but  there  was  little  hesitancy  in  the  clerk's 
reply.  "  You  will — this  is  your  report,  isn't  it?  " 

*'  Well  if  the  case  goes  through  I  shall  appear  as 
solicitor  for  the  defendant."  Which  promised  a  pretty 
problem  in  legal  procedure — the  prosecution  proving  the 
grave  iniquity  of  the  offence ;  and  then  holding  up  to 
righteous  scorn  the  barbarous  wrong  of  doing  so. 

You  learn  a  lot  of  things  in  the  police-force — how  for 
instance,  to  handle  the  awkward,  freedom-loving  Briton 
with  tact;  and  how,  when  you've  got  him  in  a  suitable 
state  of  subjection,  to  keep  him  there  with  firmness. 

Oh  a  certain  occasion  it  became  necessary  for  me  to 
interfere  where  a  coal  carter  was  holding  up  traffic  in 
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a  busy  thoroughfare.  He  had  recently  tipped  a  load  of 
coal  on  the  footpath  and  horse  and  cart  stood  in  extended 
disorder  across  the  tramway  track.  In  robust  carters' 
English  he  declined  to  draw  his  cart  round  by  the  curb 
until  he  had  shovelled  out  the  last  bit  of  coal  :  all  the 
blankey  trams  in  the  town  could  come  and  wait  there  if 
they  blankey  well  cared  to  "  for  all  he  cared."  I 
approached  him  pleasantly,  not  being  sure  of  the 
etiquette  of  dealing  with  coal  carters,  especially  with 
coal  carters  in  a  quarrelsome  mood.  "  Xow  Mr.  Coal- 
man," I  said,  "  how  long  are  you  going  to  keep  these 
trams  waiting  here."  That  seemed  to  me  a  tactful  way 
of  getting  to  business.  At  the  same  time  I  tried  to  look 
very  firm.  The  effort  was  lost  on  the  coalman.  He 
wanted  to  know  what  department  I  represented.  He 
didn't  say  so  in  so  .many  words — or  rather  in  so  few 
words;  but  from  his  manner  of  saying  it  I  gathered  he 
had  little  respect  for  the  department  and  a  poor  opinion 
of  its  representative.  I  waited,  patiently,  until  he 
paused ;  meantime  I  was  thinking — thinking  what  to 
substitute  for  tact.  I  thought  of  the  right-reverend 
gentleman  who,  on  a  certain  occasion,  advised  his  curates 
to  always  use  language  which  their  auditors  could  under- 
stand. What  was  good  for  the  curate  could  not  be  very 
wrong  for  the  special  constable;  so,  as  soon  as  the 
coalman  paused,  I  "  waded  in."  1  apostrophied  his  cart 
and  all  that  therein  was — or  had  been.  I  applied  terms 
of  a  highly  decorative  character  to  his  eyes  and  other  of 
his  features  that  seemed  to  call  for  remark.  I  told  him 
some  simple,  plain  truths  about  his  liver,  and  dealt,  more 
or  less  faithfully,  with  the  rest  of  his  internal  mechanism, 
selecting  for  preference  those  more  sanguinary  portions 
which  were  likeliest  to  make  a  ready  appeal  to  his 
imagination. 

The  ease  with  which  these  things  escaped,  as  I  warmed 
to  the  task,  astonished  me.     It  seemed  to  astonish  that 
carter  still  more;  for,  without  a  word  in  reply,  he  went  to 
D 
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the  horse's  head  and  drew  the  cart  clear  of  the  traffic. 
He  must  have  come  to  the  conclusion  on  the  spot  that 
in  the  matter  of  "  carters'  English  "  he  had  still  some- 
thing to  learn;  so  I  judged  from  his  manner  of  asking, 
quite  meekly  and  confidentially,  as  I  left  him  to  go  about 
the  "  department's  "  business,  "  where  did  you  pick  it 
up  guvnor?  " 

As  I  observed  you  learn  a  number  of  things  in  the 
force.  I  should  have  made  a  very  poor  show  in  a  com- 
petition of  that  sort  before  I  joined  it.  If  my  carter 
friend — it's  astonishing  how  these  little  confidences  lead 
to  mutual  esteem — if  my  carter  friend  had  venom  in  his 
tongue  there  was  little  malice  in  his  heart ;  indeed  the 
excellent  condition  of  his  horse  spoke  of  no  little 
tenderness  there. 

The  "Ancoats  Rough,"  if  he  ever  flourished  in  the 
flesh  to  the  extent  understood  by  those  of  us  who  knew 
nothing  of  Ancoats  until  an  order  from  headquarters 
dumped  us  there,  must  be  a  nearly  extinct  species. 
Certainly  there  is  none  of  the  veneer  that  characterises 
the  "  residential  "  quarters  from  which  most  of  us  came ; 
but  it  isn't  the  "Ancoats  rough  "  who  suffers  by  com- 
parison. One  old  "  rough  " — a  prizefighter  of  forty 
years  ago — I  shall  remember  for  two  reasons  :  his  genial, 
breezy  welcome  on  my  first  tour  of  duty  in  the  district ; 
and  for  the  tender  and  assiduous  care  he  bestowed  upon 
a  roll  of  honour  erected  at  a  street  corner  to  the  fallen 
from  the  immediate  locality.  The  elaborate  framework 
of  the  structure  provided  a  space  on  either  side  for  the 
accommodation  of  a  goodly-sized  vase;  and  these  were 
filled  day  by  day  with  fresh  flowers  provided  by  this  old 
"  rough." 

One  was  often  struck  by  the  child-like  trust  reposed 
in  the  police.  Gilbert's  Lord  Chancellor  could  not  more 
completely  "  embody  the  law  "  than  does  the  policeman 
in  the  eyes  of  the  rougher  and  less  sophisticated  element. 
Trivial  disputes,  domestic  wrangles,  workshop  squabbles 
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are  regularly  ventilated  over  the  counter  in  the  charge 
room ;  or  into  the  ears  of  the  man  on  the  beat ;  and  many 
adjustments  are  made,  reputations  re-established,  and 
rancorous  tongues  silenced,  without  recourse  to  higher 
and  much  more  costly  tribunals. 

One  evening  I  stood  waiting  for  two  "  specials  "  due 
at  their  point  (the  "  point  "  is  the  place  where  the  beat 
begins  and  to  which  a  return  is  made  at  regular  inter- 
.  I  had  had  a  fairly  busy  night — it  was  the  fifth  of 
November — extinguishing  bon-fires  and  pretending  to 
try  and  arrest  the  lawless  young  ruffians  responsible  for 
them.  Sandwiched  between  these  athletic  feats  was  a 
case,  to  which  I  had  been  summoned  in  hot  haste,  where 
"  an  old  man  was  being  murdered  " — so  my  informant, 
an  excited  female,  assured  me  in  blood-curdling  tones. 
It  wasn't  quite  so  bad  as  that — such  cases  rarely  are. 
The  "  old  man  "  proved  to  be  a  rather  robust,  adipose 
gentleman  of  middle  age,  who  dealt  in  lamps.  He  had 
sold  one  to  a  customer ;  but  refused  to  supply  the  oil 
necessary  for  it.  The  purchaser,  a  wizened  little  fellow, 
was  vowing  eternal  vengeance  unless  he  got  the  oil  or 
his  money  back  for  the  lamp  ;  and  so  the  lamp  merchant's 
daughter  and  myself  met  as  a  result  of  the  dispute.  It 
she  assured  me,  "  a  piece  of  Providence  "  I  was 
there — "  you  never  could  find  a  policeman  when  you 
wanted  one  ";  but  it  was  a  "  mercy  "  I  was  there  this 
time,  she  told  me  breathlessly.  An  unkind  fate  seemed 
to  dog  my  footsteps  that  ni^ht;  I  had  no  wish  to  spoil 
a  uniform  reputation  ;  and  blast  the  unbroken  record  of 
the  force.  Two  other  "  specials  "  coming  on  the  scene 
I  left  them  to  pour  oil  on  the  troubled  waters  of  tin* 
lamp-shop,  and  sought  a  quieter  corner  of  the  district. 

This   I   thought    I   h.-id  found  as  I   stood,  taking  solace 

in  the  mixed  breezes  of  the  Bradford  Road,  and  waiting, 

M  I  observed  a  few  lines  back,  for  two  of  my  men  who 

were  a  little  overdue.     I  was  on  the  point  of  moving 

when  a  young  fellow  of  small  stature  came  slowly 
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towards  me.  He  hesitated  a  yard  or  two  away,  looked 
me  carefully  up  and  down,  then  came  nearer.  *'  Good 
evening,  sir,"  he  said,  and  I  replied  in  equally  polite 
terms.  There  was  a  short  pause  during  which  he 
seemed  to  be  marshalling  his  thoughts.  "  I've  just  been 
down  to  the  station,"  he  proceeded,  "  and  they  told  me 
I'd  find  someone  up  here."  That's  a  playful  way  they 
have  at  the  station.  If  my  two  men  had  been  on  time 
he  would  have  found  them  instead  of  me — they  must  be 
reminded  that  punctuality  is  one  of  the  surest  ways  to 
advancement — however,  "  what's  the  trouble?  "  I  asked ; 
it's  always  safe  to  assume  trouble  when  the  policeman  is 
wanted. 

"  Well  you  see,  sir,  it's  like  this — my  wife's  left 
home"  ;  and  then,  the  floodgates  of  his  afflictions  opened, 
he  poured  forth  his  domestic  woes. 

It  wasn't  the  "  girl's  "  fault,  I  gathered,  but  the 
"girl's"  mother's  fault — it  was  her  baneful  shadow  that 
darkened  his  fireside — the  "  girl  "  was  all  right  but  her 
mother  would  keep  interfering — he'd  no  fault  to  find 
with  the  "  girl  ";  though  perhaps  "  if  she'd  married  a 
chap  as  would  'ave  knocked  her  about  a  bit  it  might  'ave 
drove  a  bit  of  sense  into  her."  Still,  he  didn't  blame 
the  "  girl  " — it  was  her  mother,  and  her  sister. 

Whether  the  "  girl's  "  sister  or  the  mother's  sister 
was  not  clear;  but  I  began  to  see  that  we  must  get  to 
business  before  any  more  of  the  family  came  into  the 
reckoning.  "  Yes,"  I  told  him,  "  very  unfortunate- 
very — but  what  do  you  want  me  to  do  in  the  matter?  " 

"  Well,  you  see  it's  like  this,  sir,  I  thought  if  you'd 
come  and  talk  to  her  a  bit — say,  like,  as  she's  got  to  come 
home,  and  '  tell  the  old  woman  off,  it  might  put  things 
right.'  "  I  suggested  a  solicitor ;  but  he  shook  his  head. 
You  never  knew  when  you'd  finished  with  "  them 
chaps"  ;  and  a  word  from  me  would  do  more  good  "than 
a  bagful  of  solicitors."  What  could  I  do  in  face  of 
such  flattering  confidence?  If  "a  word"  would  bring 
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back  the  "  girl  "  to  his  hearth,  and  the  sunshine  to  his 
life,  why  not  speak  it? 

We  sauntered  away  together.  He  grew  silent — 
meditative;  perhaps  he  was  wondering,  like  a  greater 
than  he,  whether,  after  all,  'twere  not  better  to  suffer 
the  ills  he  bore  than  fly  to  others  that  he  knew  not  of. 
I  had  to  force  the  conversation. 

"  Is  this  the  first  time  she's  left  home?  " 

"  Yrs.  and  she'd  no  reason  to  leave  home  now  ! 

Another  pause. 

"  Has  she  taken  anything  awav  with  her?" 

One  had  to  find  something  to  talk  about. 

"  Yes,  she's  took  the  week's  wages;  but  her  mother's 
put  her  up  to  that !  " 

I   ventured  another  shot. 
\re  there  any  children?" 

'  No." 

Another  silent  period. 

"  How  long  have  you  been  married?" 

"  We've  been  married  a  fortnight  next  Tuesday." 

This  was  Thursday. 

A  -miesque  situation?  Well  yes;  but  I  tried  not  to 
show  that  I  thought  so. 

We  didn't  find  the  "  girl  ";  but  we  had  quite  a  long 

(hat   in  a  clean,  neatlv  furnished  little  house  that  bore 

evidence   of   the    "  girl's  "    busy   fingers.     She    has,    I 

say,  returned  long  since.     Any  way,  as  I  reflect  on 

the  episode,  that's  \\hat  I  hope. 


RUSKIN  AND  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
BRITISH  ART. 

By  HENRY  CADNESS. 

.  E.  J.  COOK,  the  friend  and  biographer  of 
John  Ruskin,  gives  in  his  little  book,  "  Studies  in 
Ruskin,"  a  valuable  estimate  of  the  ideals  and  attain- 
ments of  this  great  genius,  and  around  us  on  every  hand 
we  see  the  influence,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  his  teaching 
in  the  political,  social  and  art  worlds,  and  the  progress 
made  constitutes  a  remarkable  renaissance  in  directions 
which  previously  would  have  seemed  to  be  impossible. 

Born  into  a  country  whose  workers  were  subject  to 
excessive  toil  in  factory,  mine  and  field,  whose  wealthy 
indulged  in  excess  of  sport,  not  always  of  a  healthy, 
elevating  kind,  a  country  in  which  education  for  the 
toiler  was  limited  or  left  to  chance,  and  whose  more 
fortunate  ones  had  the  benefit  of  public  schools  and 
colleges,  a  country  striving  successfully  for  supremacy 
in  science  and  commerce,  and  in  colonising,  when  the 
coming  of  railways,  steamboats  and  telegraphy  enabled 
rapid  intercourse  with  the  whole  world.  With  extreme 
riches  at  one  end  of  the  scale  and  dire  poverty  and 
slumdom  at  the  other,  this  youth  appears  to  find  that 
all  these  activities  were  accompanied  by  neglect  of  art  in 
all  branches  except  that  of  picture  painting.  Both 
national  and  municipal  enterprise  seldom  included 
opportunity  for  art  as  an  elevating  factor  in  the  fuller 
life,  yet  private  local  bodies  established  centres  of  light 
and  leading  such  as  our  own  Royal  Institution  and 
working  men's  institutes  and  colleges  which  were 
pioneers  and  were  helpful  in  a  limited  degree. 

Ruskin,  after  an  upbringing  under  most  favourable 
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conditions,  with  an  inheritance  of  great  wealth,  developed 
somewhat  of  a  missionary  spirit,  and  he  employed  a 
marvellous  literary  and  artistic  power  in  advocating  the 
uplifting  and  enlightening  of  life  for  the  worker  by 
education,  the  revival  of  handicrafts,  the  restoring  of 
healthful  recreation  and  in  combatting  the  materialism 
\\hirh  had  gained  a  strong  hold  on  the  methods  of  life 
and  occupation. 

1 Ie  sought  to  show  that  these  could  be  best  attained  by 
the  permeation  of  art  into  every  phase  of  life,  and  this  he 
summed  up  in  the  familiar  words,  "  Life  without  Industry 
is  -uilt;  Industry  without  Art  is  brutality."  So  he 
denounced  right  and  left  what  he  considered  to  be 
hindrances  and  brutalising  forces  most  strenuously,  and 
his  teaching  threatened  so  many  vested  interests  that  he 
became  the  most  hated  man  by  those  who  had  possessions 
and  the  most  beloved  by  those  who  had  not,  vet  who 
saw  some  hopeful  signs  that  labour  might  recover  its 
mir  interest  and  reward,  and  that  greed,  oppression  and 
degraded  living  might  be  abolished.  Although  he 
proclaimed  himself  a  staunch  Conservative,  he  preached 
a  revolution.  His  wealth  protected  him  from  charges 
of  self-seeking  which  are  often  made  against  people  in 
humbler  circumstances.  His  association  of  simple 
evangelical  teaching  is  remarkably  free  from  cant,  it  has 
-ivn  a  chastened  and  refined  character  to  all  his  utter- 
j,  and  whether  we  a-ree  with  his  virus  or  not  he 
shows  forth  a  mind  in  full  splendour  attuned  by  faith, 
arul  hope,  and  confidence  in  his  fellow  men. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  deal  with  his  political  and  economic 
efforts,  as  my  experiences  enable  me  better  to  dwell  on 
the  artistic,  though  here  I  feel  like  a  pi^nu  in  the 
presence  of  a  -Kim.  and  1  do  but  humblv  ir\  to  reflect 
something  of  tin's  side  of  his  wonderful  activity. 
When  one  approaches  a  mountainous  country  and  sees 
in  the  disi.i  ol«»sx;d  peak  reaching  up  into  the 

Mia  as  n  <, -itches  the  first  beams;  of  the  rising  sun  or 
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the  pure  light  of  the  midday,  or  the  glow  of  the  sundown, 
its  magnificence  is  delightful,  and  as  we  approach  and 
gain  a  nearer  view  the  mass  resolves  itself  into  lesser 
ranges,  each  with  its  special  character  and  beauty.  A 
still  nearer  view  gives  sub-divisions  so  numerous  and  so 
full  of  interest  that  we  would  fain  explore  each  valley 
and  hill  :  this  for  its  gentle  undulations  and  streams 
and  still  waters,  that  for  its  rugged  rocks  and  torrents; 
this  again  for  its  storm-haunted  wilderness,  and  tracking 
anyone  to  find  their  source  is  in  the  unexplorable,  the 
regions  forbidden  to  man  whose  physical  limitations 
prevent  him  from  attaining  to  the  highest,  and,  although 
he  may  not  reach  up  to  the  throne,  he  can  enjoy  that 
which  he  comprehends,  that  which  issues  therefrom,  and 
thank  the  Ruler  of  the  Universe  for  the  powers  of 
comprehension  that  he  may  possess. 

To  me  such  a  mountain  symbolises  John  Ruskin,  such 
hills  and  dales  are  carven  by  his  genius,  such  torrents 
and  streams  issue  from  his  heights,  and  we  who  will  and 
who  live  on  the  plains  may  enjoy  the  fertility  and  beauty 
of  his  outpouring  soul. 

After  much  research  in  continental  towns  and  galleries, 
living  in  an  atmosphere  reminiscent  of  the  glorious  pro- 
ducts of  labour  in  times  when  art  formed  part  of  a  worship- 
ful life,  he  brought  to  bear  a  remarkable  analytical  power, 
and  reasoned  of  cause  and  effect  in  the  great  periods 
of  Classic,  Gothic  and  Renaissance  Art,  and  by  compari- 
son he  showed  how  terribly  lacking  in  true  beauty  is 
much  of  the  work  of  modern  times ;  yet  alongside  his 
condemnations  he  shows  also  that  this  is  not  owing  to 
racial  lack  of  ability  and  initiative,  for  he  reminds  us  of 
glorious  traditions  of  the  past  in  our  land,  but  he 
attributes  it  to  the  absence  of  those  congenial  conditions 
under  which  alone  can  the  product  of  genius  thrive,  the 
absorption  of  the  patrons  of  art,  of  the  people  in  other 
pursuits,  the  estrangement  through  many  years  of  neglect 
of  artistic  culture,  the  substitution  of  mechanical  processes 
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for  hand  work,  the  sub-division  of  labour  wrongly 
applied,  and  giving  the  producers  but  little  pride  in  their 
work,  so  that  manufacture  in  the  mill  and  technical  skill 
of  production  outran  the  artistic  and  multiplied  the 
inartistic  and  ugly  to  a  deplorable  degree. 

In  this  connection  we  must  ever  remember  that  Art 
can  only  succeed  when  all  branches  are  developed 
equally.  History  shows  that  in  Classic  times,  when 
architecture  was  magnificent,  sculpture,  frescoe  painting^ 
metal  work,  pottery  and  other  lesser  or  utilitarian  crafts 
were  influenced  in  the  highest  degree.  In  the  Gothic 
period  the  architecture,  sculpture,  stained  glass,  em- 
broidery, wood-carving,  illumination  of  books  were 
equally  developed ;  and  in  the  Renaissance  we  find 
Michel  Angelo,  Raphael  and  other  great  souls  devoting 
their  genius  to  architecture,  sculpture  and  frescoe  paint- 
ing, whilst  Cellini,  Delia  Robbia,  Ghiberti,  and  others 
were  perfecting  the  handicrafts  to  an  equal  standard, 
and  painting,  engraving  textile  and  other  work,  were  all 
impressed  with  qualities  of  beauty  that  render  them 
notable  for  all  time. 

These  present  a  strange  contrast  with  the  attempts  made 
to  revive  art  in  this  country  bv  encouraging  oil  painting 
and  water-colour  drawing  only,  and  neglecting  sculpture 
and  almost  all  the  crafts,  for  such  was  the  case  until 
Morris  and  other  pioneers  in  the  sixties  put  into  practical 
form  the  application  of  Ruskin's  ideas,  and  set  a  pace  which 
is  fraught  \\itli  the  power  of  salvation,  because  it  has 
encouraged  the  creative  potentialities  with  which  every 
normal  individual  is  endowed  in  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree,  and  has  increased  his  joy  in  work.  The  numerous 
arts  and  crafts  societies  and  the  development  of  crafts 
in  our  schools  is  full  of  rich  promise  and  carries  out 
Kuskin's  idea  of  bringing  out  "the  whole  w</;;."  This 
is  forcibly  expressed  in  the  lecture  he  delivered  in 
ManeheMi-r  in  1X50,  <m  the  "Unity  of  Art"  and  the 
difference  between  "Manufacture."  "  An  "  and  "  Tine 
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Art."  "  Manufacture  "  is  defined  as  anything  produced 
by  hand  only,  acting  mechanically,  uninfluenced  by 
emotion.  "Art"  is  defined  as  the  operation  of  hand 
and  intelligence  together,  such  as  in  building  ships  and 
making  machinery.  "  Fine  Art,"  that  in  which  Hand, 
Head  and  Heart  go  together,  the  three  H's  as  contrasted 
with  the  three  R's — reading,  writing  and  'rithmetic.  And 
in  another  lecture  he  defines  "All  Art  as  the  energy  of 
body  and  soul,  one  guiding  the  other,  again,  as  good 
craftsmanship  and  work  of  the  fingers  joined  with  good 
emotion  and  work  of  the  heart." 

I  would  like  to  say  here  that  as  a  youth  I  had  the 
honour  of  sending  a  piece  of  craftsmanship — a  panel  of 
stained  glass — to  the  Board  of  Education  Exams,  in  1888, 
for  which  I  was  awarded  a  prize.  Since  about  that 
time  crafts  have  been  introduced  into  many  schools  of 
Art,  and  are  taught  in  actual  practice,  not  as  a  substitute 
for,  but  supplementary  to,  workshop  experience.  This 
has  not  been  an  unmixed  blessing,  as  there  are  tendencies 
to  deal  with  the  subject  too  much  from  the  commercial 
point  of  view,  for  Art  will  not  respond  to  mere  mercenary 
promptings,  but  only  to  the  sincere  appeal  of  the  en- 
thusiastic worker,  on  which  I  have  more  to  say  later. 

The  study  of  Art  cannot  be  successful  without  a  parallel 
study  of  Nature.  "  Art  is  the  child  of  Nature,"  says  the 
craftsman's  poet,  Longfellow,  in  his  delightful  Keramos, 
"  Yes  !  her  darling  child  in  whom  we  trace  the  features 
of  the  parent  face."  John  Ruskin's  teaching  of  the 
study  of  nature  is  of  such  a  kind  as  to  be  most  serviceable 
in  Art ;  he  analyses  the  structure  of  mountains,  trees, 
clouds  and  almost  everything,  so  that  truth  of  representa- 
tion and  loveliness  of  form  and  colour  are  impressed, 
without  being  hindered  by  too  much  scientific  data,  and 
he  points  out  the  essentials  by  means  of  his  careful 
drawings  which  are  of  extremest  beauty  and  interest, 
and  are  most  useful  to  the  sculptor,  painter  and 
designer.  He  discourses  on  modern  painters  and  crafts- 
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men,  and  in  the  volumes  bearing  that  title  he  discusses 
and  criticises  the  talented  work  of  old  masters  and  new,  and 
particularly  that  of  the  eminent  landscape  painter  Turner, 
with  a  twofold  result — viz.,  giving  expression  to  his  own 
wonderful  powers  of  observation  and  description  and 
claiming  for  the  artist  the  honour  which  is  due  unto  him, 
and  whose  undoubted  skill  has  placed  him  uppn  the 
highest  pinnacle,  whilst  at  the  same  time  he  displaced 
many  fashionable  painters  who  were  but  little  more  than 
exponents  of  conventionalities  which  gradually  had 
estranged  them  from  direct  study  of  nature  and  left  them 
perpetuating  the  artificial  effects  peculiar  to  the  last 
phast-s  of  the  declined  Renaissance. 

It  was  my  happy  lot,  about  the  age  of  14,  to  read 
"  Modern  Painters,*'  by  good  fortune  obtained  from 
a  public  library.  Needless  to  say,  that  I  did  not  under- 
stand  the  greater  part  of  that  wonderful  literature,  but 
that  which  I  read  about  mountains  and  trees  and  clouds 
and  "other  things  were  strangely  impressed  on  my  little 
mind,  and  the  impressions  have  grown  as  my  mind  grew, 

isrrvation  of  Nature  and  An.  The  constant  joy 
of  a  new  world  opened  out  to  a  town  hoy  is  no  small 
matter ;  such  a  key  to  the  treasury  of  nature  is  a  veritable 
"open  sesame,"  and  is  indeed  a  happy  possession,  even 
though  full  access  was  not  available;  and,  as  I  read 
of  the  wonders  of  the  Alps,  their  conformation,  akin  to 
the  lesser  rocks  ..i  the  earth,  the  beauty  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  and  the  phenomenon  in  nature  freed  from  dry 
seientitir  treatment  and  rendered  most  tastv  by  artistu- 
insight,  I  can  assure  you  my  joys  were  great,  and  I  had  a 
k«-i-n  desire  to  see  some  portion  at  least  <.t  the  beautiful 
world  traversed  and  described  so  lovingly.  This  ,; 

itified    in    the    year    t»  M    \\ar    began,    by    a 

•mage   to   Geneva.     M«>ntieu\.    |>,  »nne\  ille.    Chamoa- 
nix.    Argentieres  and   the   Rhone    Valley.        Most    of   my 

hrs  \\ere  taken  from  near  ihe  points  <>t  view  chosen 
!>•  Kuskin  and  illustrated  in  the  volumes  to  demonstrate 
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how  hopelessly  wrong  even  some  of  the  old  masters  were, 
and  how  wonderfully  right  Turner  was  in  almost  every- 
thing,  and  incidentally  showing  how  true  and  beautiful 
Ruskin  himself  was  in  all  these  matters.  As  to  the 
methods  of  treatment  and  technical  renderings,  and  the 
particular  points  stressed  or  emphasised,  they  are  matters 
which  concern  the  different  individual  temperaments,  so 
that  the  impressionist,  the  realist,  the  cubist,  may  be  right 
according  to  his  own  point  of  view ;  but,  in  so  far  as 
truth  of  line,  of  colour,  of  tone,  and  even  spirituality  is 
concerned,  ideas  can  only  be  right  when  faithfully  stated, 
whether  it  be  in  words  or  in  pigments,  in  simple  or 
elaborate  form,  and  in  these  Ruskin's  writings  and 
drawings  are  wonderful. 

The  influence  of  Biblical  lore  is  evident  in  all  Ruskin's 
work,  and  he  attributes  the  beauty  and  clearness  of  his 
style  to  the  training  he  received  in  committing  to 
memory  and  in  the  appreciation  of  the  simple  rendering  of 
the  Scriptures  at  the  knee  of  a  loving  mother.  He  writes 
in  "Preterita"  :- 

I  have  with  deeper  gratitude  to  chronicle  what  I  owe  to  my 
Mother  for  the  resolutely  consistent  lessons  which  so  exer- 
cised me  in  the  Scriptures  as  to  make  every  word  of  them 
familiar  in  my  ear  in  habitual  music — yet  in  that  familiarity 
reverenced  as  transcending  all  thought  and  all  ordaining 
conduct. 

Speaking  of  hills,  after  referring  to  their  physical 
aspect,  he  says  :— 

To  fill  the  thirst  of  the  human  heart  for  the  beauty  of  God's 
working — to  startle  its  lethargy  with  the  deep  and  fine  agita- 
tion of  astonishment — are  their  higher  missions.  They  are 
as  a  great  and  noble  architecture,  first  giving  shelter,  comfort, 
rest,  and  covered  also  with  mighty  sculpture,  and  painted 
legend. 

Again,  speaking  of  the  dew  of  the  morning,  the 
scriptural  reference  in  the  song  of  Moses  must  have 
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created  in  the  young  mind  a  keen  observation  of  natural 
fact  which  would  be  most  gratifying,  and  is  almost 
prophetic  :  — 

My  doctrine  shall  drop  as  the  rain,  my  speech  shall  distil 
as  the  dew,  as  the  small  rain  upon  the  tender  herb,  as  the 
showers  upon  the  grass, 

and  from  this  he  observes:  — 

remember  the  branched  trees  are  fed  chiefly  by  the  rain,  the 
unbranched  ones  by  the  dew  visible  or  invisible,  at  all  events, 
by  moisture  which  they  can  gather  by  themselves  out  of  the 
air. 

Clouds  receive  much  consideration.  "  It  seems  to  be 
intended  by  the  Creator  that  we  should  contemplate 
them."  I  would  point  out  that  the  various  forms 
condensing  vapours  take  render  them  visible  as  stratus 
and  cumulus  in  the  lower  heavens,  and  as  cirrus  in  the 
highest,  moulded  by  the  currents  of  air  into  chariots  of 
\\rath.  pavilions  of  splendour,  or  pouring  their  fatness 
on  to  the  parched  desert,  and  lifted  up  again  from  the 
\\atercourses  and  the  sea,  veritable  angels  ascending  and 
descending  in  more  than  visionary  form.  Surely  the 
Psalmist  set  the  youth  to  reason  of  cause  and  effect  and 
led  him  to  a  systematic  study  of  the  phenomena  of  nature 

It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  note  that  manv 
books  were  published  which  gave  popular  renderings  of 
scientific  research.  Amongst  others,  one  on  geologv,  h\ 
De  la  Beche,  published  by  Knight  in  iSo,  entitled, 
"  How  to  Observe."  In  it  we  can  see  the  method 
which  obtains  in  Ruskin's  descriptions  of  the  Swiss 
mountains.  I  have  no  doubt  that  such  a  book  would 
n  the  library  at  Ruskin's  home.  Children's  hooks, 
such  as  the  "  Dewdrop  and  the  Mist"  and  the  '"  Rain 
Cloud"  and  others  were  available  and  were  all  illustrated 
with  woodcuts  of  the  Bewick  tvpe,  and  be  it  rememt 
that  the  "Keepsake,"  with  poems  by  Wordsworth. 
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Shelley  and  others  of  eminence,  were  illustrated  with 
beautiful  engravings  by  Prout,  Turner,  Harding,  D. 
Roberts  and  others;  and  Turner's  "  Liber,"  "  Wander- 
ings by  Seine,"  "  Rivers  of  England  and  France,"  and 
other  such  delightful  volumes  were  within  the  purview 
of  this  boy  at  the  most  impressionable  age  of  10  to  15. 
He  received  home  education  until  the  age  of  14,  including 
drawing  lessons  and  water-colour  painting  from  Copley, 
Fielding  and  J.  D.  Harding — no  mean  exponents  of 
their  craft.  (I  wonder  how  such  opportunities  would 
have  affected  the  career  of  young  Liverseege  whose  means 
were  very  limited.) 

I  think  it  might  be  fairly  claimed  that  Art  was  respon- 
sible largely  for  the  development  of  Ruskin's  soul  and 
for  his  exquisite  writings,  and  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  show  from  these  how  greatly  he  appreciates  the 
influence  of  environment  and  how  he  would  mould  the 
life  of  the  people  of  England  by  means  of  Art  for  its 
betterment,  and  in  promoting  admiration,  hope  and  love 
for  all.  His  condemnation  of -the  ugliness  and  waste  in 
manufacturing  districts  leads  him  to  lecture  at  Bradford 
in  1859,  and  with  sarcasm  he  suggests  the  island  shall 
be  covered  with  chimneys  sets  as  closely  as  the  masts  at 
Liverpool,  brickfields,  coalfields  and  quarries,  instead  of 
gardens  and  cornfields,  and  says  if  this  is  to  be  the  future 
of  England  there  will  be  no  designing  or  any  other 
development  of  beautiful  art  will  be  possible.  "Beautiful 
art  can  only  be  produced  by  people  who  have  beautiful 
things  about  them  and  leisure  to  look  at  them,"  and  he 
compares  an  afternoon  .walk  near  Rochdale  with  a  similar 
one  at  Pisa  in  the  time  of  Nino  Pisano — the  one  ashen 
grey  and  smoked,  the  other  gorgeous  colour  and  light. 
Of  course  his  enthusiasm  leads  him  to  extremes  which 
appear  quite  unreasonable  to  those  who  have  become 
inured  to  the  prevailing  condition.  I  remember  an 
important  employer  saying  to  me  that—  '  You  teachers 
make  people  discontented,  and  we  shall  have  no  labourers 
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left."  This  man  failed  to  see  that  even  the  labourer  should 
have  some  joy  and  solace  of  art.  A  group  of  youths  I 
know,  who  were  some  time  ago  recommended  to  visit 
the  Art  Gallery  said:  "Oh,  these  things  are  only  for 
toffs."  To-day  this  is  very  greatly  changed,  and  there 
is  a  prospect  of  garden  cities  and  towns  being  created 
which  come  nearer  Ruskin's  ideas,  galleries  and  branches 
for  art  exhibits,  school  child  visits  and  essays.  Even 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  now  their  art  schools  and 
examinations. 

Judging  from  the  joy  Ruskin  found  in  the  pursuit  of 
art  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  advocates  its  inclusion  in  all 
schemes  of  education,  and  his  efforts  to  encourage  a 
loving  study  of  nature  and  art  are  pronounced  in  the 
volume,  "  Elements  of  Drawing,'*  published  in  1857.  It 
is  a  keen  rebuke  to  the  various  educational  bodies  who 
almost  unanimously  refused  to  deal  generously  with  the 
subject  of  Art.  Government  schools  of  design  were 
established  in  1838,  avowedly  with  the  object  of  improv- 
ing the  deplorable  state  to  which  the  crafts  had  descended, 
not  with  the  object  of  uplifting  the  taste  of  the  people  and 
encouraging  the  worker  and  the  patron,  but  chiefly  for  the 
ousting  of  foreign  competition  in  the  commercial  world. 
Birmingham  metal,  Manchester  cotton  prints,  Stoke  and 
Hanlev  pottery,  and  so  on,  these  industries  were  depen- 
dent on  designs  purchased  from  France,  and  the  schools 
were  subsidised  to  produce,  not  a  national  art,  but  an  alien 
i  vpe  of  stufT  which  had  become  the  fashion,  and  the  creation 
of  an  artistic  people  was  not  sufficient  lv  considered. 
Drawing  and  art  otherwise  uas  looked  upon  like  dancing 
and  deportment,  as  a  pretty  accomplishment  and  no* 
-erious  factor  in  life.  Ruskin  stated  before  a  Com  mi  s- 
on  Education  :  — 

I    think    tin-    Art    K\;nninatii>n    should    have   tlmv  ol 

!'«»  put   the  happiness  and    knowledge  which   the  study  of 
Art  conveys   within   the  conception   of  youth    so  that   he   may 
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in  after  life  pursue  them  if  he  has  the  gift.  2.  To  enforce  as 
far  as  possible  such  knowledge  of  art  amongst  those  who  are 
likely  to  become  its  patrons  or  the  guardians  of  its  works  as 
may  enable  them  usefully  to  fulfil  those  duties.  3.  To  distin- 
guish pre-eminent  gift  for  production  of  works  of  art  so  as 
to  get  hold  of  all  the  good  artistical  faculty  born  in  the 
country,  and  to  leave  no  Giotto  lost  among  the  hill  shepherds. 

.In  the  preface  to  "  Elements  of  Drawing  "  he  says 
this  method  is  not  absolutely  the  best,  but  it  differs 
materially  from  that  generally  adopted  by  drawing* 
masters.  The  manuals  at  present  published  are  all 
directed  to  one  or  other  of  two  objects — either  to  give  the 
student  power  of  dextrous  sketching  with  pencil  and 
water-colour  so  as  to  emulate  (at  considerable  distance) 
the  slighter  work  of  second-rate  artists  or  to  give  him 
command  of  such  accurate  mathematical  forms  as  may 
afterwards  enable  him  to  design  rapidly  and  cheaply  for 
manufacturers — the  first  as  an  accomplishment,  the 
second  is  the  object  of  schools  of  design  ;  and  he  proceeds 
to  criticise  the  confusing  of  art  and  manufacture  to  show 
that  we  should  "  distinguish  between  the  inventive 
designer  who  moulds  a  beautiful  cup  as  skill  of  true  art 
from  the  skill  by  which  that  cup  is  copied  and  multiplied 
as  skill  of  manufacture,"  and  he  proceeds  to  show  that 
it  is  inexpedient  that  manufacture  should  interfere  with 
the  education  of  the  artist  himself.  •"  Manufacture  your 
Raphael  first,  then  let  Raphael  direct  your  manufacture." 
Obtain  first  the  best  work  you  can  irrespective  of  any 
consideration  of  economy  or  faculty  of  production.  The 
excellence  of  the  artist  depends  wholly  on  refinement  and 
perception." 

I  may  say  here  that  this  is  coming  to  pass,  and  many 
firms  are  now  employing  an  art  director,  who  is  solely 
responsible  for  the  aesthetic  qualities  of  the  product.  He 
is  untramelled  by  technicalities,  and  his  invention  has 
free  scope,  and  technical  workers  translate  these  into 
technical  treatment. 
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In  my  professional  capacity  I  have  ahvays  advocated 
this,  but  the  intolerance  of  technical  workers  has  led  them 
to  put  technique  first.  You  can  still  buy  a  set  of  weaving 
cards  in  which  the  design  is  given  for  nothing,  and  in 
cotton  printing  sometimes  the  order  for  engraving 
includes  a  gift  of  the  design  in  many  case^. 

Ruskin,  speaking  of  his  Oxford  School  of  Art,  says  :  — 

I  would  rather  teach  drawing  that  my  pupils  may  learn  to 
love  nature  than  teach  the  looking  at  nature  that  they  may 
learn  to  draw. 

And  he  goes  on  to  condemn  the  superficial  facilit 
study  in  vogue  at  that  time,  and  in  the  classes  at*  the 
Working  Men's  College  he  insisted  on  the  utmost  preci- 
sion in  line,  tone  and  colour.  Such  insistence  would  do 
good  in  some  schools  to-day  where  superficial  impressions 
are  given  of  things  not  understood  or  wilfully  misrepre- 
sented, and  are  flaunted  before  us  as  achievement  of 
genius,  of  peculiar  personality  or  temperament,  or  other 
reason,  as  if  that  were  an  excuse  for  an  unfortunate  kind 
of  debauchery. 

That  sounds  quite  Rusko-Whistlerian  I  am  sure,  but 
we  must  acknowledge  that  Ruskin  was  mistaken  in 
:  d  to  the  "  pot  of  paint  flung  into  the  eyes  of  the 
British  public."  I  think  we  can  forgive  him  for  this  and 
other  mistakes  if  on  the  ground  only  that  the  man  who 
never  made  a  mistake  never  made  anything. 

I  have  made  no  special  reference  to  Ruskin 's  advocacy 
of  the  rendering  of  nature  in  the  fulness  of  colour,  tone 
and  detail  which  is  characteristic  of  the  group  of  painters 
who  adopted  the  manner  of  the  artists  previous  to 
Raphael.  It  was  a  staggering  contrast  to  the  brown 
conventionalities  noticeable  in  the  pictures  previous  to 
about  1850. 
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I  have  not  done  more  than  mention  the  genius  of 
Morris,  who,  with  others,  put  Ruskin's  precepts  into 
material  form,  and,  as  with  magic,  revived  British 
supremacy  in  the  crafts,  these  and  many  other  activities 
have  arisen  largely  out  of  the  "  gospel  according  to 
Ruskin,"  as  it  has  been  called,  and  if  the  people  are  wise 
enough  to  continue  development  on  the  same  lines  future 
generations  will  thank  heaven  for  giving  us  this  great 
man,  this  "living  fountain  of  light,''  to  use  Carlvle's 
aphorism. 


F.  W.  MOORMAN. 
By  Rev.  ARTHUR  W.  Fox,  M.A. 

\E  winter's  night  a  year  or  two  ago  I  was  getting 
ready  to  give  a  lecture,  and  polishing  off  my 
periods,  when  a  modest  knock  sounded  at  the  front  door. 
I  happened  to  be  the  only  one  at  home,  so  that  I  was 
compelled  to  answer  the  unwelcome  summons.  I  was 
not  pleased,  as  a  broken  strand  of  meditation  is  less  easy 
to  piece  up  than  a  dropped  thread  in  weaving.  But 
shaking  off  my  unwillingness  and  murmuring  sweet 
nothings  to  myself,  I  opened  the  door.  Outside  was 
standing  a  well-dressed,  handsome  man,  comparatively 
young,  who  kept  his  head  bared  with  an  old-world 
courtesy  now  long  out  of  fashion.  He  gave  his  name 
as  "Moorman"  without  conveying  to  my  mind  more 
than  the  simple  fact,  who  had  never  heard  the  name 
before.  I  asked  him  in,  not  unreluctantly,  in  the 
expectation  of  being  asked  for  a  subscription  to  one  of 
those  thousand  and  one  societies  invented  to  work  off 
the  superfluous  steam  of  amateur  sociologists.  But  my 
half-unwilling  hospitality  was  abundantly  rewarded.  My 
guest  proved  to  be  Professor  of  English  in  Leeds 
Tnivcrsity.  With  blind  faith,  someone  unknown  had 
represented  me  to  him  as  an  authority  on  Yorkshire 
dialect.  We  soon  found  ourselves  engaged  in  a  delightful 
conversation  on  the  folk-speech  of  the  district. 

Like  the  Grimm  brothers  in  Germany,  he  had  tramped 

the  dales  and  plainer  country  of  the  three  Ridings  and 

collected  a  small  volume  of  hitherto  unknown  Yorkshire 

rt-poems  of  exceptional  interest.     His  refined  tongue 

could  not  wrap  itself  round  the  rugged  ness  of  the  local 
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pronunciation,  which  he  intended  to  reproduce  by  means 
of  a  dictophone.  But  the  varying  dialects  he  knew 
from  end  to  end,  though  he  could  not  "  mouth  them 
gradely."  Of  them  he  discoursed  with  an  ease  and 
grace,  which  made  me  envy  his  pupils,  to  whom  his 
lectures,  like  "a  merry  heart,"  must  have  been  "a 
continual  feast.*'  Not  many  lecturers  in  English  realise 
the  great  value  of  folk-speech  in  illuminating  their 
linguistic  investigations.  Since  that  day  I  have  never 
seen  him  to  my  great  loss.  He  was  a  man  to  know,  to 
admire,  and  to  love.  More  than  most  professors,  he  was 
a  live  man  overflowing  with  a  kindly  interest  in  human 
nature  and  a  deep  affection  for  the  hills  and  dales,  the 
open  moors  and  cloughs  of  his  adopted  country.  It  was 
with  real  pain  that  I  heard  of  his  untimely  death  last 
year,  which  has  robbed  the  reading  world  of  much 
interesting  research  into  the  byways  of  our  tongue,  and 
his  pupils  of  an  inspiring  and  impressive  personality. 
At  the  same  time,  he  has  proved  himself  to  be  a  dialect- 
poet  of  much  originality  and  of  no  mean  compass. 

'His  tiny  volume  entitled  "  Songs  of  the  Ridings,"  was 
issued  a  short  time  before  his  death,  and  the  profits  were 
dedicated  by  him  with  charactic  generosity  to  the  support 
of  that  admirable  society  "  The  Workers'  Educational 
Association."  Professor  Moorman  in  his  pointed  preface 
complains  not  unjustly  that  the  hillside  folk  and  dwellers 
in  country  places  do  not  appreciate  such  poets  as  Shelley 
and  Keats;  but  he  shows  clearly  that  they  love  poems  in 
their  own  tongue  conceived  in  accordance  with  their  own 
way  of  thinking.  Hence  he  set  about  first  to  collect 
floating  verses,  secondly,  to  make  some  of  his  own  to 
supply  what  he  felt  truly  to  be  a  real  want.  In  this  he 
succeeded  to  a  large  extent,  and  would  have  gone  much 
further  had  it  been  his  lot  to  live  to  a  ripe  old  age.  It  is 
my  pious  object  to  give  a  few  examples  of  his  power  in 
this  direction,  that  they  may  be  known  outside  of  the 
bounds  of  Yorkshire. 
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A  few  words  may  be  needed  to  do  justice  to  the  real 
excellence  of  much  that  he  wrote.  He  had  many  gifts 
suited  to  his  self-imposed  task.  He  had  a  fine  if  limited 
poetic  imagination,  an  intense  sympathy  with  his  theme, 
I  ^  nuine  ear  for  musical  rhythm,  a  deep  understanding 
of  those  for  whom  he  wrote.  He  had,  too,  a  warm 
appreciation  of  the  old  fashions  which  linger  pertina- 
ciously amongst  the  remoter  dales.  Moreover,  lie  was 
endowed  with  a  keen  perception  of  the  grim  hardships  of 
an  older  time,  joined  to  a  contempt  of  many  modern 
political  nostrums,  which  are  often  enough  based  simply 
upon  unadulterated  selfishness. 

The  booklet  opens  with  a  vigorous  set  of  stanzas  called 
a  "  Dalesman's  Litany."  The  old  man  who  is  supposed 
to  be  offering  up  this  pious  orgy,  has  gone  through  a 
hard  life,  :  and  found  himself  once  more  amongst  his 
bt -loved  hills  and  wide  moorland.  He  ends  up  his  ditty 
thus  :  — 

But  now,  when  all  wer  childer's  fliggetl, 

To  t'  coontry  we've  coom  back. 
There's  forty  mile  o'  heathery  moor 

Twix'  us  an'  t'  coal-pit  slack. 
An*  when  I  sit  ower  t'  fire  at  neet, 

I  laugh  an'  shout  wi'  glee  : 
Frae  Bradforth,  Leeds,  an'  Huthersfel', 
Frae  Hull,  an'  Halifax,  an'  Hell 

T1  gooid  Lord  delivered  me ! 

That  is  just  what  an  old  dalesman  might  have  said  who 
had  spent  his  working  life  amongst  the  big  towns  and 
come  back  to  live  his  lasi  \  ears  on  his  beloved  moorland. 
It  is  because  Professor  Moorman  can  enter  into  the 
feelings  of  those  whom  he  portrays  that  he  is  a  true  poet. 
\  deli^htfullv  humorous  poem  is  named  '  The  Two 
Lamplighters."  It  expresses  the  thoughts  of  a  collier 
\\ho  had  been  injured  in  the  mine,  hut  found  himself  still 
able  to  do  lampli-hnn-  Thr  poem  deals  inainlv  with 
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the  ideas  suggested  by  the  extinguishing  of  the  lights 
just  before  daybreak.  I  cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure 
of  quoting  it  in  its  entirety  :  — 

I  niver  thowt  when  I  grew  owd 

I'd  tak  to  leetin'  lamps; 
I  sud  have  said,  I'd  rayther  pad 

My  hoof  on  t'  road  wi'  tramps. 
But  sin  I  gate  that  skep  i*  t'  mine, 

I'm  wankle  i'  my  heead; 
So  gaffer  said,  I'd  give  ower  wark 

An'  leet  town-lamps  atsteead. 


At  first,  when  I  were  liggin'  snug 

I'  bed  warm  as  a  bee, 
'T  were  hard  to  rise  an'  get  agate 

As  sooin  as  t'  clock  strake  three. 
An'  I  were  flaid  to  hear  my  steps 

Echoin'  on  ivery  wall ; 
An*  flaider  yet  when  down  by  t'  church 

Ullets  would  skreek  an'  call. 


But  now  I'm  flaid  o'  nowt;  I  love 

All  unkerd  sounds  o'  t'  neet, 
Frae  childer  talkin'  i'  their  dreams 

To  t'  tramp  o'  p'licemen's  feet. 
But  most  of  all  I  love  to  hark 

To  t'  song  o'  t'  birds  at  dawn ; 
They  wakken  up  afore  it  gloams, 

When  t'  dew  ligs  thick  on  t'  lawn. 


If  I  feel  lonesome,  up  I  look 

To  t'  sky  aboon  my  heead ; 
An*  theer's  yon  stars  all  glesterin'  breet, 

Like  daisies  i'  a  meead. 
But  sometimes,  when  I'm  glowerin*  up, 

I  see  the  Lord  hissen ; 
He's  doutin'  all  yon  lamps  o'  heaven 

That  shines  on  mortal  men. 
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He  lowps  alang  frae  stir  to  star, 

As  cobby  as  can  be ; 
Mebbe  He  reckons  fcmk's  asleep 

\Vi'  niver  an  eye  to  see. 
But  I  hae  catched  Him  at  His  wark, 

For  all  He  maks  no  din ; 
He  leaves  a  track  o'  powder 'd  gowd 

To  shew  where  He  has  bin. 

He's  got  big  lamps  an'  laatle  lamps, 

An'  lamps  that  twinkles  red ; 
I'm  capped  to  see  Him  dout  'em  all 

Afore  I'm  back  i'  bed. 
But  He  don't  laik  about  His  wark, 

Or  stop  to  hark  to  t'  birds ; 
He  minds  His  business,  does  the  Lord, 

An'  wastes  no  gaumless  words. 

I  grow  more  like  Him  ivery  day, 

For  all  I  walk  so  lame ; 
An',  happen,  there  will  coom  a  time 

I'll  beat  at  His  game. 
Thrang  as  Throp's  wife,  I'll  dout  my  lamps 

Afore  He's  gotten  so  far ; 
An'  then  I'll  shout — "  I've  won  my  race, 

I've  bet  Him  by  a  star." 

There  is  no  trace  of  conscious  irreverance  in  the  fore- 
going lines,  which  only  express  a  Yorkshi reman 's 
modest  confidence  in  his  own  power  of  doing  his 
particular  job.  The  same  spirit  of  sturdy  independence 
shown  by  a  dyin^  man,  who  when  his  minister 
offered  to  pray  with  him,  answered,  "Nay,  nay.  I've 
gett'n  that  t'  do  for  missen!" 

S«>me  of  the  poems  are  marked  1>\  a  tine  pathos,  which 
is  racy  of  the  soil  :  some  throb  with  a  fierce  indignation 
at    the   suffering    »•!'    tin-    tfOfkers    during     "the    hn 
forties":    some    thrill    with    that    deep    family    affection, 
\\  hirh  is  one  of  the  nohlesi  (jualities  of  hillside  folk.      (  >ne 

describes  an  old  \Vhitbv  fisherman's  reluctance  to  be  laid 
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in  the  churchyard  after  his  death,  and  his  longing  to 
sink  with  his  coble  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The  last 
stanza  addressed  to  his  daughter  runs  :— 

vSae  fettle  my  owd  blue  coble, 

I  kessened  her  "  Mornin'  Star," 
An'  I'll  away  through  t'  offiii' 

Wheer  t'  skooals  o'  mack'rel  are. 
Thoo  can  look  for  my  boat  i'  t'  harbour, 

When  thoo's  said  thy  mornin'  psalm ; 
Mebbe  I'll  fill  my  fish-creel  full— 

Mebbe  I'll  nean  coom  yam. 

These  lines  are  in  the  East  Riding  dialect,  which  differs 
much  from  that  of  the  West.  It- may  be  noted  in  passing 
that  Professor  Moorman  only  puts  in  the  essential  words 
in  dialect,  and  does  not  disfigure  his  pages  with  any 
attempts  at  bastard  phonetic  writing. 

I  cannot  stop  to  quote  the  touching  "  Darby  and 
Joan"  poem,  entitled  "A  Year  Older,"  which  treats 
simply  and  with  a  delicate  humour  and  a  gentle  pathos 
of  the  love  of  man  and  wife,  which  deepens  with  each 
year.  In  quite  another  vein  is  conceived  the  ditty  of 
"The  Miller  by  the  Shore,"  who  undertakes  any  kind  of 
job,  so  long  as  it  pays.  The  chorus  will  suffice  to 
illustrate  the  main  point  :  — 

I  mill  a  bit,  I  till  a  bit, 

I  dee  all  maks  o*  jobs, 
Frae  followin'  ploos,  an'  hollowing  coos 

To  mendin'  chairs  an'  squabs. 
Oh !  folks  they  laugh  an'  girn  at  me, 

I  niver  tak  it  ill ; 
If  I's  Jack  o*  ivery  trade, 

They  all  bring  grist  to  t'  mill. 

In  another  mood  is  the  beautiful  "  Courting-gate," 
which  has  something  of  the  grace  of  Waugh  himself.  It 
has  a  fine  flow  of  fancy,  which  does  not  soar  above  the 
characteristic  dalesman  of  the  older  sort,  though  modern 
"  picture-shows"  have  tended  to  cripple  its  flight. 
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The  booklet  ends  with  a  ballad  in  literary  English, 
treating  of  the  fate  of  "The  Flower  of  Wenslevdale." 
A  mighty  kin^  comes  to  \\<><>  her,  his  face  always  muffled 
in  his  mantle.  When  at  last  she  asks  him  to  unveil  his 
iace  >\\e  recognises  him  too  late:  — 

Slowly  he  loosed  the  mantle, 

And   shewed   his  face  beneath. 
The  lights  went  out  in  the  maiden's  eyes; 
One  swooning  word  she  breathed  to  the  skies  : 

The  liuunt  hills  echoed  "  Death." 

It  may  be  that  touch  ing  poem  was  written  with  an 
unconscious  foreboding  of  untimely  death.  Before  the 
pear  was  out,  F.  \\".  Moorman  had  met  the  all-conquering 
King,  and  those  of  us  who  knew  him  ever  so  slightly 
were  left  to  mourn  his  loss.  Superfine  critics,  who  esteem 
no  poem  great  if  it  be  not  unintelligible,  may  scorn  a 
dialect  poet.  Let  them  veil  their  faces  and  admit  that 
this  Professor  in  a  Yorkshire  University  deserves  a  niche 
of  his  own  in  the  temple  of  the  Georgian  bards.  He 
himself  made  no  greater  claim  than  to  a  place  amongst 
the  minor  poets.  Such  he  was  :  he  was  able  to  touch 
hearts  not  easily  moved  by  more  classical  poetry,  just 
because  he  strove  with  no  mean  success  to  find  his  \\ay 
into  their  peculiar  qualities  and  habits  of  mind,  to  under- 
stand the  depth  of  their  not  easily  stirred  emotions. 
It  is  idle  to  speculate  upon  what  he  might  have  done, 
; i.id  he  been  spared  a  little  longer.  As  it  is,  he  has 
Vt't  behind  him  a  little  sheaf  of  verse,  some  of  which 
the  people  of  the  three  Ridings  will  not  readily  let  die. 


WALT    WHITMAN. 

By  J.  H.  BROCKLEHURST. 

May  3ist,  1919,  we  were  reminded  that  100  years 
had  passed  since  the  birth  of  Walt  Whitman. 
The  event  was  duly  noted  in  the  literary  columns  of  a 
number  of  papers,  and  some  excellent  estimates  of  the 
poet  were  to  be  found  therein.  The  old  rancours  and 
acerbities  had  become  weakened,  and  in  this  more 
tolerant  age,  which  talks  freely  and  openly  of  things 
which  were  taboo  in  most  circles  in  Whitman's  lifetime, 
the  criticism  was  in  the  main  dispassionate  and  thought- 
ful. 

The  Times  Literary  Supplement  of  May  29th  said  :  — 

We  are  past  surprise  at  Walt  Whitman  now,  past  the  first 
tittering  and  partisanship.  We  are  used  to  his  art,  his 
character,  his  doctrine;  yet  still  we  have  not  made  up  our 
minds  about  him.  For  the  time  his  case  stands  over ;  he  has 
still  to  prove  whether  he  is  the  begetter  of  a  new  way  of 
writing  and  thinking  or  merely  an  interesting  freak. 

About  his  method  and  doctrine  the  writer  is  doubtful, 
and  continues  :  — 

As  he  tries  to  shout  himself  into  poetry,  so  he  tries  to  shout 
himself  into  faith  and  joy;  but  is  there  behind  all  this  shout- 
ing a  fear  lest  he  should  break  down  to  stop  and  think  ? 

"  Stop  and  think,"  yes,  how  often,  sadly  too  often, 
one  feels  as  we  turn  over  his  "  Leaves,"  that  there  is 
something  seriously  lacking.  He  touches  things,  but 
you  rarely  feel  that  he  has  mastered  his  philosophy  of 
life  sufficiently  to  expound  it  clearly  and  convincingly. 

"  We  have  not  made  up  our  minds  about  him,"  says 
The  Times  critic,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  do  so.  The 
originality  and  daring  of  Whitman,  his  peculiar  methods, 
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and  frequent  absence  of  any  method  at  all,  worthy  of  the 
name,  his  flouting  of  the  conventions — which  after  all 
are  an  attempt  at  guaranteeing  an  amount  of  respecta- 
bility and  reticence — together  with  a  certain  crudity  of 
thought,  among  much  that  is  undoubtedly  poetry  of  a 
hii:'h  order,  both  in  form  and  expression,  make  it  not 
to  say  where  he  is  to  be  placed  in  the  literary 
hierarchy. 

It  is  not  without  interest  to  observe  how  one  critic  will 
sometimes  lay  down  the  rules  for  other  critics  and  set 
forth  the  qualifications  deemed  necessary  for  good 
criticism.  If  some  of  us  waited  to  fulfil  all  the  require- 
ments we  should  go  down  to  our  graves  without  having 
put  pen  to  paper.  Says  one,  a  critic  requires  "  analysis 
and  comparison  methodically,  with  sensitiveness,  intelli- 
gence, curiosity,  intensity  of  passion  and  infinite 
knowledge."  Another  draws  attention  to  the  distinction 
of  great  critics  as  being  simply  "  right  judgment,  that 
is  judgment  which  springs  from  knowledge,  sanity,  and 
that  inborn  sense  of  beauty,  which  may  be  cultivated  but 
never  acquired.  There  must  be  width  of  sympathy  too. 
The  critic  must  be  alert  for  beauty  as  the  hunter  for 
game." 

Such  demands  take  the  breath  a\\av  of  the  occasional 
writer,  conscious  of  his  deficiencies  of  temperament  and 
knowledge  in  comparison  with  such  a  high  standard, 
and  particularly  in  the  case  of  a  somewhat  exacting 
subject  like  Walt  Whitman. 

However,  \\c  can  come  to  grips  we  hope  without 
pretentiousness,  ill-will,  cant  and  irrelevance.  We  may 
be  serious  and  dull,  but  we  can  approach  the  matter  in 
hand  in  a  spirit  of  honesty  and  a  desire  to  get  at  the 
truth.  We  can  praise,  and  if  we  feel  we  have  cause  to 
blame,  we  can,  one  trusts,  do  it  with  sincerity,  from 
\  iainn. 

While  Whitman   lias  amused  the  intensest  anim< 
ist   him.  h<-  has  .iN<>  sunVn-d  much  in  reputation  by 
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the  injudicious  praise  and  advocacy  of  uncritical 
admirers.  Here  is  a  sample  of  the  style  of  the  adverse 
critic  :  — 

\Yhat  point  is  there  in  the  quotations  from  the  catalogue  of 
the  Army  and  Xavy  Stores  which  make  up  three-fourths  of 
his  work  ? 

He  obtains  such  mystic  rapture  from  every  object,  that  he 
can  do  nothing  but  scribble  down  its  name. 

Whenever  his  phrases  become  articulate  they  are  gratui- 
tously coarse. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  morality — Whitman's  morals  are  in 
all  respects  admirably  clean — but  of  decency ;  and  Whitman's 
indecencies  seem  as  pointless  and  inane  as  those  of  a  crew  of 
drunken  sailors  in  a  Limehouse  bar. 

Contamination  of  mind  by  matter  is  the  supreme 
horror,  and  this  critic  decided  after  a  conscientious  (!) 
perusal  never  to  open  the  poems  again,  at  least  with  the 
idea  of  obtaining  anything  of  worth  !  ! 

This  paper  was  written  before  I  came  across  the 
following  sentence  in  the  concluding  portion  of  Mr.  J. 
A.  Symonds'  "  Study  of  Walt  Whitman  "  :- 

I  am  not  sure  whether  a  loose,  disjointed  method,  the  mere 
jotting  down  of  notes  would  not  be  the  best  way  of  illustrating 
so  unintelligible  an  author. 

For  good  or  ill  that  is  the  method  here  largely  adopted. 

Whitman  was  born  on  the  3ist  of  May,  1819,  in 
Huntington,  some  30  miles  east  of  New  York,  on  Long 
Island,  the  "  Paumanok  "  of  the  poems.  His  first 
known  ancestor  was  living  in  that  place  in  1665,  and  held 
several  official  positions  in  the  town.  He  originally 
came  from  England,  but  was  five  generations  in  front 
of  our  p^oet.  Walt  came  of  Dutch  and  Welsh  stock  on 
the  mother's  side.  His  family  was  undistinguished, 
uncultured,  but  no  doubt  performed  the  daily  round  and 
common  task  with  diligence.  He  was  incomprehen- 
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sible  to  them.  His  mother,  that  "  perfect  mother,"  as 
he  affectionately  terms  her,  seems  not  to  have  understood 
him,  nor  the  poetry  he  wrote.  In  his  early  days  he 
extremely  particular  about  his  dress.  Dandiacal,  finni- 
kin,  would  appear  to  be  the  adjectives  which  best  indicate 
haracteristics  under  this  head.  He  was  tall  and  of 
good  appearance,  "  possessed  a  pleasing  and  impressive 

ind  a  cheerful  happy-looking  countenance," 
one  biographer.  Later  in  life  he  affected  a  more  uncon- 
ventional attire,  which  has  been  made  familiar  to  us  by 
the  portraits,  which  show  him  with  a  large  soft  hat,  and 
shirt  with  unstarched  collar  open  at  the  neck.  1/ntil  his 
exhausting  work  and  trials  in  the  Civil  War  he  enjoyed 
perfect  health.  He  was  a  great  roamer,  and  rambled 
over  the  States  gaining  experience  and  storing  up  know- 
ledge for  future  use. 

Il»-  belonged  to  no  Church,  and  acknowledged  no 
creed.  He  is  said  to  have  remarked  to  a  Dr.  Bucke  in 
1880  that  he  never  had  any  particular  religious  experi- 
ence— never  felt  that  he  needed  to  be  -  nd  never 
felt  the  need  for  spiritual  regeneration.  He  had  no  fear 
of  hell,  or  anv  distrust  of  the  scheme  of  the  Universe. 
He  was  evidently  liberal  in  his  tastes,  for  he  consorted 
with  Colonel  Ingersoll,  the  Freethinker,  and  liked  to  hear 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  preach.  He  is  reported  to  have 
said  he  was  as  much  Buddhist  as  Christian,  as  much 
Mohammedan  as  Buddhist,  as  much  anything  as  some- 
thing. 

All  tli is,  however,  does  not  imply  that  there  was  a 
want  of  religious  feeling  in  him.  Many  of  his  poems 
would  prove  the  contrary,  and  no  writer  has  ever  been 
mon-  open,  more  transparently  self-revealing  in  his  work, 
than  Whitman.  He  speaks  unblushingly  and  freely  of 
hi-  deeds,  his  thoughts  his  aspirations  and  beliefs. 
Who  reads  his  "  Leaves  of  Grass  '  touches  a  man. 

This  "  chanter  of  Adamic  songs,"  as  he  calls  him- 
self, was  not  quite  as  conscienceless  an  iconoclast  and 
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innovator  as   his  words  sometimes  might   lead  one   to 
suppose.     Once  he  asserts  :  — 

I  know  I  am  deathless. 

I  know  this  orb  of  mine  cannot  be  swept  by  a  carpenter's 

compass. 

I  know  I  shall  not  pass  like  a  child's  carlacue  cut  with  a 
burnt  stick  at  night. 

He  sees  evil  decay  and  pass  away,  and  good  reigning  for 
ever : — 

Roaming  in  thought  over  the  Universe,  I  saw  the  little  that 
is  good  steadily  hastening  towards  immortality, 

And  the  vast  that  is  called  evil  I  saw  hastening  to  merge 
itself  and  become  lost  and  dead. 

Most  of  us  to-day  would  take  a  less  optimistic  view  of 
the  world  as  it  is  left  at  the  end  of  a  great  devastating 
war. 

The  greatness  of  religion  arouses  him  to  ecstasy. 
"  No  man  has  ever  yet  been  half  devout  enough,  and 
none  has  ever  yet  adored  or  worshipped  half  enough," 
he  writes.  He  started  out  by  saying  :  — 

That  the  real  and  permanent  grandeur  of  these  States  must 

be  their  religion, 

Otherwise  there  is  no  real  and  permanent  grandeur ; 
(Nor  character,  nor  life  worthy  the  name  without  religion, 
Nor  land,  nor  man  or  woman  without  religion). 

And  the  purport  of  his  "  Leaves  of  Grass  "  was — 

Not  to  exclude  or  demarcate,  or  pick  out  evils  from  their 
formidable  masses  (even  to  expose  them), 

But  add,  fuse,  complete,  extend  and  celebrate  the  immortal 
and  the  good. 

I  sing  of  life,  but  mind  me  well  of  death  : 

To-day  shadowy  death  dogs  my  steps,  my  seated  shape,  and 

has  for  years. 
Draws  sometimes  close  to  me,  as  face  to  face. 
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Ideas  like  these  permeating  his  work  should  not  be 
forgotten  when  estimating  the  character  and  work  of 
Whitman.  If  he  were  corrupt  at  all  yet  reverence  is  not 
lacking,  and  religion  and  morality  are  approved  and 
advocated. 

Much  has  been  written  in  condemnation  of  some  of 
the  poems,  and  scattered  allusions  here  and  there  to  sex 
and  sexuality,  and  particularly  of  the  general  drift  of  the 
"  Children  of  Adam  "  and  "  Calamus"  groups  of  his 
poems.  The  first  is  in  praise  of  "  amativeness  "  and  the 
second  "  adhesiveness,"  or  comradeship,  to  use  his  own 
terms.  But  if  once  you  grant  his  premises  you  are  soon 
borne  to  his  logical  conclusion.  His  theme  was  man 
and  woman,  and  all  that  they  thought  and  did  was  fit 
subject  for  him,  and  necessary  for  the  portrayal  of  the 
complete  individual  of  either  sex. 

If  anything  is  sacred,  the  human  body  is  sacred, 

And  the  glory  and  sweet  of  a  man  is  the  token  of  manhood 

untainted. 
And  in  man  or  woman  a  clean,  strong,  firm-fibred  body  is 

more  beautiful 
Than  the  most  beautiful  face. 

frankly  there  are  some  poems  of  which  it  must  be 
said  it  were  better  had  they  never  seen  print.  Stevenson 
well  says  :  — 

Whitman  has  rather  played  the  fool.  We  may  be  thor- 
oughly conscious  that  his  end  is  improving  :  that  it  would  be 
a  good  tiling  if  a  window  were  opened  on  these  close-  privacies 
of  life;  that  on  this  subject,  as  on  all  others,  lie  now  ami  then 
lets  fall  a  pregnant  saying.  But  we  are  not  satisfied.  We 
feel  that  he  was  not  the  man  for  so  difficult  an  enterp  • 

One    edition    of    his    "Leaves"    was   suppressed    in 

>n.  while  earlier  he  lost  a  Government  appointment 

because  of  his  "notorious  book."     A  bowdlerisrd  edition 
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was  once  published  by  W.  M.  Rossetti.  If,  as  it  has 
been  suggested,  he  wrote  the  poems  condemned  for 
advertising  purposes,  he  missed  his  mark  by  a  long  way, 
for  they  have  considerably  restricted  his  popularity. 
Doubtful  work  of  this  kind  inevitably  leads  to  enquiry 
into  the  writer's  personal  character.  There  were  lapses 
in  his  earlier  life.  He  never  married,  but  he  had  six 
children,  and  one  of  his  biographers  states  that  from  the 
age  of  about  21  to  36,  "  he  sounded  all  the  experiences 
of  life,  with  all  their  passions,  pleasures  and  abandon." 
To  this  period  may  be  traced  some  of  the  poems  in  the 
sections  to  which  allusion  has  been  made. 

It  is  neither  our  business  to  outlaw  him  nor  to  make 
excuses  for  him,  but  it  ought  to  be  stated  that  the  plain- 
spoken  free  treatment  of  the  questions  dealt  with  robs 
them  of  the  glamour  through  which  vice  is  seen  in 
productions  which  have  had  a  much  greater  vogue  in 
the  years  that  have  passed  since  Whitman  wrote. 

We  ought,  however,  still  to  note  that  he  received  warm 
praise  and  congratulations  from  some  of  the  leading  men 
of  the  time,  both  in  America  and  this  country,  for  his 
work. 

Emerson  found  the  "  Leaves  of  Grass  "  the  most 
extraordinary  piece  of  wit  and  wisdom  America  had  up 
to  that  time  produced.  Matthew  Arnold,  while  not 
contesting  Whitman's  power  and  originality,  thought 
that  wise  Americans  wishful  to  make  a  great  original 
literature  for  America  should  not  display  the  eccentric 
and  violent  originality  such  as  Whitman  exhibited  in  his 
verse. 

But  of  all  English  writers  Swinburne  has  first  place 
as  an  avowed  enthusiast  for  Whitman,  and  then  later  as 
a  virulent  denunciator  of  him. 

In  "  Songs  before  Sunrise  "  he  apostrophises  the  poet 
in  some  twenty-two  stanzas  in  his  most  perfervid, 
dithyrambic  strain.  Let  me  quote  the  first  :  — 
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Send  but  a  song  oversea  for  us, 

Heart  of  their  hearts  who  are  free, 

Heart  of  their  singer,  to  be  for  us 
More  than  our  singing  can  be ; 

Ours,  in  the  tempest  at  error, 

With  no  lijjlit  but  the  twilight  of  terror ; 
Send  us  a  song  oversea. 

We  were  evidently  in  the  depths  df  despair  here,  although 
Browning,  Tennyson,  Rossetti,  Arnold,  Carlyle  and 
Ruskin  still  lived. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  what  canons  of  criticism 
Swinburne  laid  down  for  himself.  A  most  remarkable 
paean  of  praise  concerning  Whitman  is  sounded  in  his 
brochure  on  William  Blake,  but  twenty-one  years  later 
he  poured  out  unbridled  invective,  as  only  Swinburne 
could,  when  he  was  so  minded. 

Whitman  and  Blake  were  vast,  daring,  coherent, 
strong  without,  and  sane  within,  full  of  faith  and  passion, 
competent  to  love  and  to  loathe,  capable  of  contempt  and 
of  worship. 

In   breadth   of  outline  and  charm  of  colour,   these  poems 
hitman's)   recall   the  work  of  Blake;  and  of  neither  poet 
can  a  higher  tribute  of  honest  praise  be  paid  than  this. 

Here  Swinburne  gives  himself  up  to  the  noble  pleasure 
of  praising,  without  which,  he  once  wrote,  he  was  never 
able  to  understand  what  should  attract  a  man  to  the 
profession  of  criticism. 

Y»-t  this  is  what  appeared  in  the  Fortnightly  Review 
in  1887,  and.  Whitman  had  not  deteriorated  in  the 
interim  :  — 

Mr.  Whitman's  Eve  is  a  drunken  apple  woman,  indecently 

•.wlintf  in  tlu-  slush  and  garbage  of  the  gutter,  amid  the 

rotten  refuse  of  her  overturned  fruit  stall;  but  Mr.  Whitman's 

Venus  is  a  Hottentot  wench  under  the  influence  of  canthnrides 

and  adulterated  rum. 
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Algernon  Charles  could  let  himself  go  at  times.  Such 
outbursts  and  such  contradictions  utterly  condemn 
Swinburne  as  a  critical  guide. 

As  Whitman  died  in  1891  one  may  suppose  he  read 
this  onslaught,  and  in  so  doing  would  doubtless  contrast 
this  description  of  his  work,  thus  picturesquely  travestied, 
with  the  objects  and  ideals  he  had  set  before  him.  These 
were  stated  in  a  letter  to  Edward  Dowden  in  regard  to  a 
review  Dowden  had  written  for  the  Westminster  Review 
of  July,  1871.  I  do  not  give  the  particular  extract  ver- 
batim :  — 

The  principle  of  my  book  is  a  model  or  an  ideal  of  a 
complete,  wealthy,  heroic,  practical  modern  man — emotional, 
moral,  spiritual,  and  patriotic — a  grander  better  son,  brother, 
husband,  father,  friend,  citizen,  than  any  yet — model  of  a 
woman  also,  equally  modern  and  heroic — a  better  daughter, 
wife,  mother,  citizen  also,  than  any  yet.  I  seek  to  typify  a 
living  human  personality,  immensely  animal,  with  immense 
passions,  immense  amativeness,  immense  adhesiveness — in 
the  woman  immense  maternity — and  then  in  both  immenser 
far  a  moral  conscience,  and  in  always  realising  the  direct  and 
indirect  control  of  divine  laws  through  all  and  over  all  for 
ever. 

This  is  a  large  noble  utterance.  It  is  a  clear  statement  of 
his  objective  and  well  summarises  the  three  Prefaces  to  his 
"  Leaves  of  Grass  "  wherein  his  work  is  explained  and 
defended. 

Whitman  was  anxious  for  fame  and  for  his  name  to 
live  in  the  annals  of  American  literature.  It  was  a 
tremendous  disappointment  to  him  when  his  early 
publishers  threw  him  over,  practically  at  the  bidding 
of  the  State  Attorney  General.  It  was  not  until  the  last 
ten  years  of  his  life,  we  are  informed,  that  he  was  treated 
"with  unvarying  personal  kindness  and  respect."  While 
opinion  fluctuated  in  America  as  to  Whitman's  place  as 
a  poet,  or  indeed  whether  he  was  a  poet  at  all,  a  genius, 
or  humbug  and  impostor,  writing  with  his  tongue  in  his 
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cheek,  in  England  he  was  becoming  recognised  as  the 
poet  of  Democracy. 

A  casual  reading,  desultory  and  incomplete  of  Whit- 
man's poems  yields  no  satisfactory  results,  but  in  a 
steady  running  through  from  beginning  to  end,  though 
the  style  jars  on  one  at  first,  as  we  proceed  it  grows  upon 
you  and  maybe  you  are  aroused  to  enthusiasm,  or  even 
become  delighted  at  times. 

Anyone  who  has  read  himself  into  the  poetry  of 
Englishmen  like  Wordsworth,  Shelley,  Keats,  Tennyson, 
Browning  or  Arnold,  involuntarily  contrasts  the 
American  poet  with  them,  and  while  he  does  not  at  any 
detect  in  him  "  the  lisping  and  vowelled  purity  of 
the  Idylls  of  Tennyson,**  or  "lines  of  satin  lengths" 
and  "figuresof  Sevres  China,"  to  quote  Meredith,  neither 
does  he  find  the  philosophy  of  Whitman  so  profound, 
nor  is  his  output  so  often  of  high  poetical  beauty,  as  that 
of  the  writers  named. 

Whitman's  early  prose  and  verse  gave  no  indication  of 
the  style  he  developed  later.  Short  stories  and  verse 
came  from  his  pen  written  in  the  conventional  manner, 
but  with  no  special  distinction,  or  suggestion  of  the 
eccentricities  finally  evolved.  He  laid  down  for  himself 
in  "  rules  for  composition."  He  deliberately 
eschews,  he  informs  us,  classical  allusions,  ornamental 
similes,  or  illustrations  dra\vn  from  the  royal  and  aristo- 
rratic  institutions  of  Europe.  He  desired  perfect,  trans- 
parent clearness,  sanity  and  health.  "  That  is  the 
divine  style,"  he  cries,  "  Oh  if  it  could  be  attained.  The 
best  poetry  is  simply  that  which  has  the  perfectest 
beauty — beauty  to  the  ear,  beauty  to  the  brain,  beauty  to 
the  heart,  beauty  to  the  time  and  place." 

How  frequently  he  sadly  missed  his  mark  and  failed 

in    his  ambitions!        But    <>n   the  other   hand   how   often 

he  achieved  a  tine  success.     It  has  been  remarked  :  "One 

thing  is  certain,  that  no  one  can  appreciate  Whitman's 

ilencies    until    he    has    grown    accustomed    to    his 
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faults."  "  Leaves  of  Grass  "  has  scores  of  lines  of 
simple  plain  prose  and  mere  lists  of  names  of  things  and 
places.  A  modicum  of  humour  would  have  saved  him 
a  good  deal  of  effort.  But  of  that  there  is  hardly  a  trace 
in  what  he  has  written.  However  repelled  the  reader 
may  be  at  first,  he  finds  on  thoughtful  application  that 
there  is  sometimes  a  rhythm  previously  unsuspected. 
All  one's  preconceived  notions  of  feet,  accent,  "  isochro- 
nous intervals,"  to  use  the  jargon  of  the  metrists,  and 
such-like  features  of  versification  that  go  to  the  produc- 
tion  of  rhythm,  are  absolutely  shattered.  The  purist  of 
the  schools  of  precision  is  maddened  by  the  utter  dis- 
regard of  law.  Truly  Whitman  was  striking  out  a  line 
of  his  own,  regardless  of  consequences.  Professor 
Herford  has  well  called  him  "an  original  artist  in  non- 
metrical  rhythm." 

The  influences  which  are  thought  to  have  moulded 
Whitman's  style  and  the  form  of  his  poetry  are  the  Bible, 
Blake,  Martin  Tupper,  Carlyle,  Emerson,  de  Quincey 
and  Poe.  They  are  all  generally  supposed  to  have  had 
a  share  in  the  development  of  his  genius  and  peculiar 
methods  of  presenting  his  ideas. 

Walt  himself  recognised  his  debt  to  others,  in  "  their 
poetic  bequests,"  and  "  the  indescribable  preciousness  " 
of  these  as  "  heirlooms  for  America." 

It  would  appear  as  if  he  wished  to  be  accepted  in  the 
role  of  a  prophet  rather  than  that  of  poet,  for  he  states 
in  his  "  Backward  Glances  "  at  the  end  of  his  Poems  : 

No  one  will  get  at  my  verses  who  insists  on  viewing  them 
as  a  literary  performance,  or  attempt  at  such  performance,, 
or  as  aiming  mainly  toward  art  or  sestheticism. 

Elsewhere  he  reminds  us  of  the  canons  of  criticism  laid 
down  by  Heine,  namely,  What  motive  is  the  author 
trying  to  carry  out,  or  express,  or  accomplish  ?  And, 
Has  he  achieved  it?  Critics  too  often  forget  to  keep 
their  eyes  upon  these  points,  essential  as  they  are  to  a 
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correct  or  just  estimate  of  a  writer.  An  author  is, 
perhaps,  oftener  condemned  for  what  he  has  not  done, 
than  judged  on  the  result  of  his  deliberate  endeavours. 

Whitman  certainly  had  a  predominant  idea,  conception, 
or  design  in  his  mind,  and  that  he  had  a  message  he 
truly  believed,  but  he  alwavs  seems  to  be  struggling  with 
problems  which  are  beyond  his  jx>\ver  to  deal  with 
adequately  and  decisively.  There  is  something  inchoate, 
incomplete,  and  he  is  not  consistent. 

He  dedicates  his  work  to  the  reader  thus  : 

u  reader  throbbest  life  and  pride  and  lo\<    tin   same  as  I, 
Therefore  for  thee  the  following  char: 

and  then  he  tells  us  that  :— 

These   I.uives  conning  you  con  at  peril, 
For  these  Leaves  and  me  you  will  not  understand. 
They  will  elude  you  at  first  and  still  more  afterward,   I   will 
certainly  elude  you. 

For  it  is  not  for  what  I  have  put  into  it  that   I  have  written 

this    Book, 
NOr  is  it  by  reading  you  will  acquire  it, 

For  all  is  useless  without  that  which  you  may  guess  at  many 

times  and  not  hit,  that  which   I  hinted  at. 
Therefore  release  me  and  depart  on  your   f 

"  I  limed  at  "  !      Precisely.      He  has  not   taken   pains  to 
it  his  ideas  in  proper  and  understandable  sequence. 
Hows  them  at  you.     He  was  not  a  trained  thinker. 
He  was  freakish   and  defiant.     And  yet,  notwithstand- 
ing iln-  and  the  lines  just  quoted,  there  is  no  poet  who 
frequently  made  it  the  burden  of  his  song  that 
!esir«-d  to  be  read. 

!!«•  pi  to  be  the  poet  who  understands  lovers 

and   .ill   then    sorrow   and   joy.      He   takes  the  trouble  to 

Children  of  Adam  "  in  his  prose  writings, 

but    d"«-     In-    reallv    < -are    \\hat     may    be    thought   of    his 
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choice  and  treatment  of  subjects  at  all  ?  Without  any 
expression  of  opinion  as  to  whether  it  is  of  importance 
to  him  or  not  he  can  boldly  assert  "  Nor  will  my  poems 
do  good  only,  they  will  do  just  as  much  evil,  perhaps 
more."  The  plain  fact  is  he  was  an  enigma  to  himself. 
What  he  thought  and  felt  and  wrote  about  to-day  was 
one  thing,  and  to-morrow  perhaps  the  reverse.  He  felt 
11  baffled,  baulked,  bent  to  the  very  earth,"  he  said, 
because  he  had  dared  to  open  his  mouth  to  sing  at  all. 
He  was  a  supreme  egotist.  He  rejoiced  in  the  fact. 
It  asserts  itself  on  every  page,  and  no  poet  of  any  worth 
can  be  much  less  so.  Whitman  is  unique  in  the  effron- 
tery with  which  he  proclaims  it. 

I  celebrate  myself,  I  sing  myself,  One's  self  I  sing,  a 
simple,  separate  person.  Wonderful  how  I  celebrate  myself. 
I  have  felt  the  resistless  call  of  myself,  hence  these  poems, 
these  ecstatic  songs,  these  Leaves  and  chants. 

Of  what  then  does  he  sing  ?  Nature  and  the  sea, 
cities,  men  and  women,  love  and  comradeship,  labour 
and  democracy,  body  and  soul,  death  and  immortality ; 
America,  its  people,  its  emigrants,  their  manners  and 
customs,  pride,  freedom  and  friendship. 

Of  Love,  and  conventional  love  themes  treated  in  the 
sugary,  sentimental,  romantic  fashion  there  is  none ;  and 
of  the  refined,  higher  spiritual  love,  the  mingling  in 
thought,  feeling  and  desire,  the  pure  attractions  of  mind 
and  soul,  there  is  little.  His  is  a  rather  primal,  passional 
view  of  the  relationship  of  men  and  women.  The  love 
of  man  and  woman,  husband  and  wife,  he  refers  to  time 
and  time  again,  and  nearly  always  in  connection  with 
the  idea  of  racial  improvement  and  regeneration  in  the 
foreground. 

He  chants  of  "  the  perfect  women,  well-muscled 
women,  fit  mothers,  with  beauty,  health,  complexion  and 
maternity";  also  of  the  "  body  electric,  and  the  great 
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chastity  of  paternity  to  match  the  great  chastity  of 
maternity  "  ;  of 

The  wife,  and  she  is  not  OIK  jot  less  than  the  husband. 

The  daughter,  and  she  is  just  as  good  as  the  son. 

The  mother,  and  she  is  every  bit  as  much  as  the  father. 

Admirable  sentiments  truly,  although  it  is  apparent  there 
is  not  much  that  resembles  poetry  here.  It  is  plain, 
common,  unadorned  prose. 

Then  too  he  proclaims  himself  the  prophet  or  singer 
of  the  commonplace,  abstinence,  no  falsehood,  no  glut- 
tony, no  Just,  the  open  air,  freedom,  toleration,  the 
common  day  and  night,  the  common  earth  and  waters, 
work,  trade  and  occupation,  and  some  democratic  wisdom 
underneath  like  solid  ground  for  all. 

Kinship  has  been  claimed  for  Whitman  with  the 
European  romanticists,  particularly  Scott  and  Rousseau, 
and  also  that  he  is  a  product  of  the  Transcendentalism 
of  the  period  in  which  he  lived,  but  while  Carlyle  and 
Emerson,  and  Thoreati  in  a  less  degree,  who  are  brought 
into  juxtaposition  with  the  poet,  probed,  and  got  at  the 
root  of  things.  Whitman  did  b'ut  scratch  at  the  surface. 
Whatever  there  may  be  of  his  poetry  that  will  survive, 
it  will  not  br  I..  ..f  his  depth,  and  subtlety,  and 

artistic  elaboration  of  his  themes. 

To   the   transcendental    thought   of   the   time   may  be 
credited  Whitman's  advocacy  of  democratic  ideals.     It 
set  forth  the  authority  of  conscience,  the  immanen. 
God  in  the   t'niverse,  man's  divine  origin,  and  human 
equality  in  the  eyes  of  God,  and  from  this  teaching  h«- 
his  sympathetic  trend  towards  democracy,  which 
:ne   the    main   subject    of   his   writing   in   prose   and 
verse.     Thus  in  the  "  Song  of  Myself,"  In-  writ 

I  speak  the  pa^woid  j.iinieval.  I  give  tin-  sign  of  democracy. 
I    will  hieh    all   eamiot    have   theii 

irt    of  <.n    tin  mi*. 

It    was    thN  of    his    \\<,rk    that    ^aim-d    tor    him 

••••es  in  this  countrv.     I  \^  belief  in  democrao  *l  aims 
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and  principles  and  his  eloquent  exposition  of  them  made 
him  numerous  friends  here. 

It  was  in  the  development  of  America  that  he  felt 
Democracy  ought  to  play  its  part.  In  fact,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  he  saw  in  it  the  salvation  of  his  country. 

The  superfine,  select  class  of  European  nations  would  choke 
American  life.  But  an  immense  and  distinctive  commonalty 
over  our  vast  and  varied  area,  west  and  east,  south  and 
north — in  fact  for  the  first  time  in  history,  a  great,  aggregated, 
real  People,  worthy  the  name,  and  made  of  develop 'd  heroic 
individuals— of  both  sexes,  is  America's  principal,  perhaps 
only,  reason  for  being. 

America  and  Democracy  are  convertible  terms  with 
Whitman.  He  pleads  for  the  people,  whom  he  differen- 
tiates from  the  educated  classes.  They  are  the  masses. 
Democratic  ideas  rightly  and  truly  conceived  would  bind 
all  nations  and  men  of  however  various  and  distant  lands 
into  a  brotherhood,  a  family.  At  the  core  of  democracy 
finally  was  the  religious  element. 

Whitman  saw  two  great  principles  existing  in  and 
actuating  Democracy,  first,  the  unyielding  principle  of 
the  average,  as  he  called  it,  and  second,  individuality, 
which  is  defined  as  the  pride  and  centripetal  isolation  of 
a  human  being  in  himself — identity — personalism. 

Literature  had  never  recognised  the  people,  so  he 
would  sing  their  praise  and  proclaim  their  democratic 
principles,  their  ideas  en  masse. 

He  never  thought  to  enter  "  the  great  city,"  or  see 
"  the  peerless  power  and  splendid  eclat  of  the  democratic 
principle,"  for  "  the  fruition  of  Democracy,  on  aught 
like  a  grand  scale,  resides  altogether  in  the  future,"  but 
he  trusted  "  that  amid  whatever  clouds,  seductions,  or 
heart -weary  ing  postponements,  never  to  desert  or 
abandon  the  faith." 

With  the  idea  of  democracy  is  bound  up  that  of 
comradeship.  We  have  seen  that  his  first  ideal  is  the 
perfect  physical  individual  of  either  sex.  Then  he 
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sought  and  longed  for  the  perfect  comrade.  Somewhere 
there  awaited  him  the  friend,  the  perfectly  sympathetic, 
trusted,  true  friend,  he  had  in  his  mind. 

But  there  is  something  mawkish  and  unhealthy  in  all 
his  talk  of  the  man  and  woman  he  loves.  The  delight 
and  satisfaction  are  too  often  physical,  rather  than 
intellectual  or  spiritual  :- 

When  he  whom  I  love  travels  with  me,  or  sits  a  long  while 

holding  me  by  the  hand,   I  am  satisfied.     He  ahold  of  my 

hand  has  completely  satisfied  me. 

The  thought  of  the  coming  of  his  dear  friend,  his 
lover,  brings  joyful  days.  Nature  congratulates  him  on 
the  arrival  of  this  friend.  Under  the  same  cover  in  the 
cool  night  they  lie  sleeping,  and  that  night  he  is  happy. 

This  subject,  this  institution  of  the  dear  love  of 
romrades  is  dealt  with  in  the  Calamus  group  of  poems. 
(Omradeship  is  good,  it  is  a  necessity  of  our  life,  but  in 
the  comradeship  depicted  by  Whitman  there  is  some- 
thing decidedly  revolting,  decadent,  and,  is  it  too  strong 
a  term,  sensual. 

"  Manly  attachment,"  "  manly  love  of  comrades,"  he 
sets  out  to  deal  with,  and  he  asks  who  but  him  should 
be  the  poet  of  comrades — the  dear  love  of  man  for  his 
comrade?  And  you  wonder  whither  will  it  lead  as  you 
read  such  poems  as  "  When  I  heard  at  the  close  of  the 
day,"  and  "  To  a  Stranger." 

One  is  not  surprised  that  he  was  charged  with  destroy- 
in^  institutions  though  he  repelled  the  charge:  — 

But  really  I  am   m-itlu-r  for  nor  against  institutions. 
he  says, 

Only  I  will  establish  in  the  M.mnah.ittu  and  in  every  city  of 
the  Sl.iU>  inland  and  seaboard, 

Tlu-  institution  of  the  dear  love  of  conirad. 

Add  i  n^ton  Symonds  puts  forward  a  clever  idea  in 
defence  of  Whitman  in  this  connection,  though  he  sees 
the  daniM-r  in  the  present  state  of  society  from  the  ideal 
Whitman  attempted  to  establish  :  "  Whitman  omitted," 
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he  says,  "  to  proclaim  that  there  are  inevitable  points  of 
contact  between  sexual  anomaly  and  his  doctrine  of 
comradeship."  Then  he  asks  whether  Whitman  has 
not  suggested  the  way  whereby  abnormal  instincts  may 
be  moralized  and  raised  to  a  higher  value. 

This  puts  the  best  possible  construction  upon  Whit- 
man's efforts,  but  he  is  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  poet 
would  have  done  better  to  leave  the  subject  alone,  and 
Symond's  conclusion  is  that 

The  time  has  not  yet  come  to  raise  the  question  whether 

the  love  of  man  for  man  shall  be  elevated  through  a  hitherto 

unapproached  chivalry  to  nobler  powers. 

Whitman  shows  to  best  advantage  as  a  poet  and 
prophet  when  he  writes  upon  America.  It  was  a  rapidly 
growing  country  in  his  day  and  the  growth  of  her  cities 
and  the  ever-expanding  area  brought  into  cultivation 
filled  him  with  pride.  He  never  tires  of  singing  her 
praises  and  predicting  her  future  greatness  and  leader- 
ship in  the  world's  affairs,  not  alone  in  commerce,  but  in 
politics,  in  arts,  in  music  and  literature,  with  himself  the 
admired  of  all.  He  saw  an  interminable  audience 
coming  into  existence  in  the  vast  trackless  spaces  of  the 
Western  continent,  and  generation  after  generation  turn- 
ing towards  him  to  listen.  Singing  in  the  West  he 
struck  up  for  a  new  world.  America  was  to  become 
unique,  ever  working  towards  some  great  ideal. 

America  would  have  her  trials.  She  had  passed 
through  the  great  struggle  for  unity,  and  in  the  hour  of 
anguish  had  learned,  and  would  learn  yet  more  deeply, 
what  her  children  en  masse  really  are.  The  germ  of 
greatness  was  within  her. 

Yes,  en  masse,  but  he  never  forgets  that  the  nation  is 
made  up  of  individuals,  and  what  they  are,  so  will  the 
nation  be  ultimately.  "  These  States,  what  are  they 
except  myself?  "  he  cries.  "America  is  only  you  and 
me."  This  idea  is  finelv  emphasised  in  "Blue  Ontario's 
Shore  "  :  — 
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How  dare  you  place  anything  before  a  man  ? 
Fall  behind  me  Stat 
A  man  before  all— myself  typical  of  all. 

This  may  at  first  si  id  it  seem  gross  presumption  and 
overweening  conceit,  but,  in  reality,  it  is  not  so.  It  is 
his  claim  for  the  individual  man  for  whom  he  himself 
personally  stood. 

"What   do  you  hear   Walt   Whitman?     What   do  you  see 
Walt  Whitman?  " 

In  his  vision  of  the  future  he  sees  his  country  teeming 
with  wealth.  He  rejoices  in  its  possibilities  and  increas- 
ing prosperity,  envied  by  all  nations,  her  barns  filled  to 
lowing,  lands  of  boundless  fertility  inviting  all  to 
till  them,  for  they  are  a  people  hospitable,  as  God  is 
hospitable.  Material  wealth  is  good,  but  with  all  her 
gifts,  power,  limitless  lands,  he  realises  still  that  the 
human  problem  is  the  greatest  and  must  be  solved  :  — 

What  if  one  jjift  thou  lack 

The   j^ift  of  perfect  women  fit  for  thee,   what   if  that  gift  of 

tl  thou  lackt 

'1  IK-    towering    feminine    of  thee  ?    the-    be.tuty.    health,    com- 
plexion  tit   for  thee? 
The  mothers  lit  for  thee. 

He  was  full  of  hope  for  the  literary  future  of  America. 
Hitherto  she  had  been  but  an  imitator.  She  had  not 
become  hers,  it.  He  regretted  that  for  so  long  America 
had  sought  her  literarv  inspiration  in  the  poems 
from  the  past,  and  from  other  lands.  "  Is  there  one  of 
them."  he  asks,  "  that  is  not  a  denial  and  insult  to 
democra.  These  poems  have  sprung  from  a  dark 

and  dismal  past.  What  is  there  in  them  that  so 
imperious!  \  and  scornfully  dominates  all  our  advanced 
civilisation  and  culture?  Shakespeare  even  belongs  to 
a  buried  past.  He  did  not  believe  in  the  oft-repeated 
"  not  for  an  age  but  for  all  lime  "  !,,-.  He  admits  the 
••deur  and  beaut  \  « >t  t<>rm  and  spirit  of  the 
foreign  poems,  but  he  thinks  the  time  has  come  to  give 
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up  myths,  fictions,  feudalisms,  conquests,  caste  and 
dynastic  wars.  The  New  World  needed  poems  of 
realities  and  science,  the  democratic  average  and  basic 
equality. 

In  the  centre  of  all,  and  object  of  all,  stands  the  human 
being,  towards  whose  heroic  and  spiritual  evaluation 
poems  and  everything  directly  or  indirectly  tend,  Old 
World  or  New. 

And  so  his  "  Leaves  of  Grass  "  he  calls  his  carte  de 
visile  to  the  coming  generations  of  the  world.  It  is  his 
attempt  to  explain  America  and  inspire  and  instruct  her 
people.  These  "  Leaves"  are  the  product  of  30  years' 
work  in  the  latter  half  of  the  igth  century.  He  claims 
that  they  would  have  been  impossible  in  any  other  period 
or  any  other  country  than  democratic  America  after  the 
triumph  of  the  "  National  Arms." 

His  object,  an  ambitious  one,  was,  he  writes  :  — 

"  To  express  in  literary  form  uncompromisingly  his  own 
physical,  emotional,  moral,  intellectual  and  aesthetic  person- 
ality in  the  midst  of,  and  tallying,  the  momentous  spirit  and 
facts  of  its  immediate  days,  and  of  current  America,  and  to 
exploit  that  personality,  identified  with  place  and  date,  in  a 
far  more  candid  and  comprehensive  sense  than  any  hitherto 
poem  or  book ! 

Yet  he  abhorred  the  idea  of  being  thought  the  founder 
of  a  school  or  that  he  should  be  looked  upon  as  the 
expounder  of  a  theory. 

In  the  second  volume  of  the  Cambridge  History  of 
American  Literature  there  are  thirty-one  pages  of  biblio- 
graphy devoted  to  Whitman.  He  has  been  translated 
into  Danish,  Dutch,  French,  German,  Hebrew,  Italian, 
Russian,  Spanish,  and  parts  of  the  "  Leaves  of  Grass  " 
are  said  to  have  been  translated  by  Sir  Edwin  Arnold 
into  several  Asiatic  languages.  The  list  of  biographical 
and  critical  writings  occupies  more  than  16  pages. 
There  is  abundant  evidence  here  of  the  amount  of  interest 
that  has  been  aroused  concerning  the  man  and  his  work. 
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Of  the  soul,  death,  and  immortality  he  says  nothing 
that  has  not  been  said  many  times  before,  and  often 
better,  though  lines  might  be  quoted  of  supreme  merit. 
He  loves  the  sea,  and  the  open  air,  and  solitude,  but 
he  is  essentially  the  poet  of  the  life  of  the  multitude. 
His  main  themes,  however,  are  America  and  Democracy. 
Doubtless  he  would  wish  to  go  down  to  posterity  as  the 
first  great  American  singer  of  Democracy. 

M-tny  of  his  poems  will  always  find  a  place  in  any 
anthology  of  American  literature.  No  inconsiderable 
list  could  be  compiled,  and  among  them  would  be 
included  a  number  of  poems  from  the  group  called 
'  Drum-Taps,"  full  of  martial  ardour,  pathos  and  tears. 
No  poet  of  the  Great  War,  from  which  we  have  just 
emerged,  has  yet  equalled  Whitman  in  his  descriptive 
power  concerning  war  and  deep  understanding  of  it  and 
all  its  accompaniments. 

S  tttered  through  the  "  Leaves  "  too  are  pithy  phrases 
and  perfect  gems  of  poetic  utterance. 

Whitman  can  stir  the  blood  and  touch  the  emotions, 
but  it  is  not  often  that  he  is  solacing.  He  is  too  chal- 
;ng  for  that.  We.  have  passed  strictures  upon  much 
of  his  work,  yet  \\e  would  place  him  among  the  seers,  as 
well  as  the  poets,  who  demand  consideration.  His 
portrait,  taken  in  his  6ist  year,  shows  him  a  man  of  fine 
countenance,  wide  awake,  and  with  mouth  open  as  if 
proclaiming  to  the  world  his  evangel. 

He  once  said  :  "  To  have  great  poets,  there  must  be 
great  audiences."  He  might  have  been  a  better  poet 
had  there  been  more  receptive  and  sympathetic  he. 

The  Americans  are  not  an  artistic  people  in  the  tn 
sense  of  the  term.     They  are  idealistic,  but  not  aesthetic 
or  lyrical.     Before  the  War  there  were  not  wanting  rignfl 
in  the  States  of  an  increased  interest  in  Art  and  Li 
ture,  and  a  widespread  poetical  movement  was  making 
itself  felt.     When  that  movement  a-ain  appears,  perhaps 
\\ith  the  great  audience  there  will  come  their  great  poet. 
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"PAN." 

(From  the  French  of  Jose-Maria  de  Heredia.) 
By  WILLIAM  BAGSHAW. 

A  MID  the  thickets,  by  the  secret  ways 

That  lose  themselves  in  avenues  of  green, 
The  goat-foot  God,  nymph-hunting  Pan  is  seen 
Gliding  beneath  the  trees  with  ardent  gaze. 
The  wind  sighs  softly  through  the  leafy  maze, 
And  all  the  woodland  sounds  have  now  begun 
That  rise  at  mid-day  when  the  cloud-conquering  Sun 
Darts  through  the  moving  night  his  golden  rays. 

A  nymph,  strayed  from  the  path,  has  paused,  she  hears 

The  tears  of  morning  falling  one  by  one 

On  to  the  moss,  wild  joy  fills  her  young  breast. 

But  with  a  single  bound  the  God  appears, 

And  seizing  her,  laughs  mockingly — is  gone. 

And  once  again  the  woods  in  silence  rest. 
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lunch  at  the  \Yarren  de  Tabley  Arms,  IVover,  after 
visiting  Peover  Church  under  the  guidance  of  the  Rev. 
H.  II.  M.  Lefroy,  Vicar.  The  party  \\alked  on  to 
Knutsford,  taking  tea  at  the  Royal  (ieorge  Hotel,  where 
they  were  joined  hv  other  members  and  friends  who  were 
unable  to  attend  for  the  day;  our  member,  the  Rev.  G. 
A.  Payne,  ihen  took  charge  of  the  party  and  pointed 
out  some  of  the  Gaskell  haunts  and  homes. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  papers  read  before  the 
Club:- 

1919- 

Oct.    13.— "  The  Problem  of  Hamlet" D.  E.  Oliver. 

..     20. — "Amiens  Redivivus— An  Account  of  George  Dyer  " 

F.  W.  E.  Barker, 

..     27 — "  Henry  Liverseege — The  Ancoats   Artist" 

W.  Butterworth. 
Nov.    3. — "The  Language  of  Tim  Bobbin,"  Peter  Haxvorth,  M.A. 

,,     17.—"  The  Function  of  Parody  " L.  Conrad  Hartley. 

Dec.     i.—"  Conrad— from  Life  to  Literature  "...Norman  Anglin. 

?)      8.—"  Walt   Whitman" J.    H.    Brocklehurst. 

,,     15. — "Charles  Kingsley  and  His  Friends"... W.  H.  Brown. 
1920. 
Jan.     5. — "  Thomas  Rowland  son,  Caricaturist  and  Satirist  " 

W.  Butterworth. 
.,     12. — "An   Examination  of  the  Poetical   Works  of  Mr. 

Eugenius  Frouima  " L.   Conrad   Hartley. 

,,     19. — "A  Municipal  Theatre— Some  of  the  Preliminaries" 

H.  Ross  ClyiK. 
Feb.     2.—"  The  Welsh  Characters  in  Shakespeare's  Plays  T> 

Rev.  T.  M.  Phillips. 

9— "The  Art  of  Translation  " Rev.  A.  W.  Fox    M.A, 

..     16.-"  Robin  Hood   Ballads" Peter  Haworth,   M.A. 

Mar.    i.—"  The  Ber,  Nevis  Observatory  "...C.  L.  Barnes,  M.A. 

,,      8— "  Macaulay  "   Robert  Peel. 

,,     15.—"  The  vSailing  of  the  Mayflower  " E.  E.  Minton. 

,,     22.— "  Michah  Josef  Berditchevsky" I.  Wassilevsky. 

The  short  communications  were  as  follows  : 
1919. 

Oct.    13.— (i)  "  The  War  and  Mr.  Gordon,"  (2)  "  Hope  " 

\V.  D.  Cobley. 

,,     20. — "  Shaving    Conversations  " Norman    Acglin. 

,,     27. — "  Further  Reflections  of  an  Amateur  Policeman  " 

J.  H.  Bobbins. 

Nov.    3.—"  Penguin  Island  " J.   W.   Marriott. 

.,     lo— "  Ruskin," Rev.   T.   M.    Phillips. 

,,     io.—"  Ruskin,  and  the  Development  of  British   Art  " 

Henry  Cad  ness. 

,,     io. — "The  Finer  Instinct" Norman  Anglin. 

M     io.—"  The  WTay  of  all  Flesh  "  W.  D.  Cobley 

.      io.— "A  Close  Shave" W.  Ingham. 

„     io. — "Lotteries    and    Bootblacks" Edgar    Cooke. 


Nov.  in.—."  Matutinal    SoliKKjuu-  "  J 

io.  —  "  Ho\v  I  ! 

\\       : 

..     io.—"  Heartbreak     Hou-..  \ 

•-.    "or  or  New  " 

"A   Tribute   to  the  M  f  John   Hennn-es  and 

HIT.- 
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1920. 

\Voiker  of  MiiacU-  n  \\      I  - 

"An    I-ivil    Word  "  .....  \     • 

19.—"  From  Tap  Room  to  Ya-utv  I'alave"      \\     I> 
26.  —  "An  Imaginary  Interview  \\itli  M-  Moore" 

Anjjin. 

>.     "  The   Coining   ol    Wordfl  "  \\      I:   Jiam. 
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LIBRARY. 

The  Library  now  contains  919  volumes,  the  following 

books    having    been    added    during    the    year  :      "  True 

B,"  by  Mr.  Alan  Monkhotise,  presented  by  the  autho", 

"1919,"  bv  Mr.  Xorman  Anglin,  presented  bv  the  author, 

and  three  booklets  on    Hebrew  poetry   presented  bv  the 

M-.    !.    \Yassilevskv. 

THE   CHRISTMAS    CKRKMON1 KS. 

The  veterans  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club  were 
all  agreed  on  Monday  night  that  the  Series  of  Christmas 
revels  reached  a  triumphant  climax  this  year.  Kverv- 
thing  went  well.  The  old  traditions  were  maintained  to 
the  full,  and  the  ceremonies  were  performed  with  unusual 
vigour  and  enthusiasm.  The  boar's  -head  never  looked 
more  glorious  and  appetising,  and  the  entertainment  was 
te  highest  quality.  It  is  the  custom  of  the  Club  on 
these  occasions  to  recall  the  time  beloved  of  all  poets  and 
incers  when  4i  Kngland  was  Merry  Kngland  still." 
vthing  in  the  way  of  old-fashioned  rites  and  observ- 
-  appeals  to  the  imagination  of  the  members.  The 
Master  of  the  Revels  makes  his  genial  and  portlv 
appearance  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Ryder  Boys,  and 
announces  with  gusto  that  "  Old  Christmas  is  at  hand." 
That  crowned  and  white-bearded  personage,  hail  and 
hearty,  clad  in  red  rolx-s,  and  bearing  aloft  his  lantern, 
enters  the  apartment  followed  by  courtiers,  singers,  and 
minstrels,  and  after  greeting  the  President  (Mr.  Walt.-r 
Butterworth)  in  a  ringing  voice,  singularly  like  Mr. 
tter  Kinsley's,  he  departs  in  order  to  bring  in  a  new 
procession,  the  chief  cook  (Mr.  Oliver)  carrying  aloft  the 
boar's  head.  The  old  carol,  "  Caput  Apri  Defero,"  is 
sung  lustily  by  the  Usher,  time-honoured  Mr.  Thomas 
Derby,  and  heartily  taken  up  by  the  members,  and  aft«-r 
a  parade  of  the  whole  room,  enter  the  Jester  at  the  head 
of  a  motley  crew,  singing  the  old  catch,  "  Christmas 
comes  t'ye  bringing  gladness — Tra  la  la."  No  one 
could  have  done  this  work  with  more  agility  and  genuine 
humour  than  Mr.  J.  H.  Bobbins,  who  subsequently 
delighted  the  whole  assembly  with  a  witty,  original 
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conclusion  and  the  company  can  settle  down  to  the  tine 
Christmas  fare,  including  turkey,  boar's  head,  and  pud- 
ding. There  \vas  abundance  of  good  cheer  and  the 
guisers  performed  their  allotted  parts  with  the  utmost 
ability. 

After  dinner  there  were  toasts  and  songs.  Mr.  Henry 
Cadness,  in  very  felicitous  vein,  proposed  "The  Man- 
chester Literary  Club  and  its  President,"  and  Mr.  Walter 
Butterworth,  in  the  course  of  an  eloquent  reply,  dealt 
with  the  charm  and  solace  of  literarv  pursuits,  and 
emphasised  the  influence  that  the  Club  had  exercised  for 
fifty-seven  years  upon  Manchester  life.  He  appealed  to 
the  younger  men  now  entering  the  Club  to  maintain  the 
high  standard  set  by  their  predecessors,  and  he  recalled 
the  excellent  work  in  literature,  music,  painting,  and 
drama  which  had  revealed,  during  so  long  a  period,  the 
genuine  ability  possessed  by  those  who  had  made  the 
Club  what  it  is.  It  was  a  fine  oration,  delivered  with 
exceeding  grace,  and  will  long  be  remembered.  The 
toasts  of  the  guests  was  proposed  with  a  great  amount 
of  humour  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Brown,  and  the  responses  were 
made  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lefroy,  vicar  of  Peover,  and  Mr. 
William  Royle,  wTho  \vas  announced  as  "  the  historian 
of  Rusholme."  Delightful  songs  were  rendered  by  the 
Si.  Anne's  Choir  under  the  conductorship  of  Mr.  Maude, 
by  Mr.  Robert  Dunn,  and  by  Mr.  Reginald  Wadsworth, 
and  recitations  were  given  by  Mr.  D.  E.  Oliver  and  Mr. 
William  Bagshaw\  The  proceedings  concluded  with 
the  National  Anthem  and  Auld  Lang  Syne. 

—Manchester  City  .x 

MEMBERSHIP    AND   FINANCE. 

The  Club  has  lost  7  members  by  death,  resignation,  or 
being  struck  off  the  roll;  17  new  members  have  been 
elected.  The  number  of  members  is  now  175,  including 
life,  honorary  and  corresponding  members. 

The  Hon.  Treasurer's  statement  shows  a  balance  in 
hand  of  ;£ioi  us.  ud.  against  which  there  are  liabilities 
estimated  at  ,£72  IDS. 

IN   MEMORIAM. 

We  regret  to  record  the  loss  through  death  of  Mr.  W. 
H.  Collier,  a  member  for  many  years. 
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RULE 

I  he  objects  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club  are:  — 

1.  To   encourage   the    pursuit    of    Literature    and   Art;   I. 

promote  'i     in     the    several     departments  <f 

intellectual  work;     and    to    further    the    interests  u! 
Authors  and  Artists  in   Lancashire. 

2.  To   publish    from    time    to   time    works    illustrating  o: 

elucidating    the    Art.    liu-raiure,    and    history    of    tin- 
con . 

3.  To      provide      a     place     of      meeting      where      persons 

iniere-ied    in    the    furtherance    of    these    objects   can 
associate  together. 

]. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

Membership  of  the  Club  shall  be  limited  to  authors,  journalists, 
men  of  letters,  painters,  sculptors,  architects,  engravers,  music 
composers,  members  of  the  learned  professions  and  of  K: 
and    Foreign    universities,    librarians,    and     generally  persons 
engaged -or  specially  interested  in  literary  or  artistic  pursuits. 

The  Chib  shall  consist  of  ordinary,  corresponding,  life, 
honor.-.  >-y  members.    The  name,  occupation  and  address  of  every 
candidate  for  ordinary  and  corresponding  membership  m 
entered  on  the  nomination  sheet  and  signed  by  a  member 
shall  state  the  qualifications  of  the  candidate.      It   is  desirable 
that  the  nominee  should  attend  a  meeting  oi'  the  Club  before  the 
ballot  is  taken.     Any  duly  elected  member  may  be  subsequently 
elected  by  the  Council  a  life  member   on   payment  of   £10   in 
addition   to  the  entrance   fee.     It  shall   be  competent   for   the 
Council  to  submit  to  the  Club  for  election  as  a  correspo; 
member  any  person  having  the  necessary  qualification,  but  being 
resident  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  City  of  Manchester. 
Corresponding  members  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  copy  of  the 
"Papers.'*  and  to  all  the  privileges  of  ordinary  members  when 
temporarily  in  Manchester.     All  nominations  shall  be  posted  oil 
the   notice  board.     The  ballot  shall  be   taken   by  the   Council 
(acting  as  a  Ballot  Committee)  at  their  next  ordinary  meeting. 
A  majority  of  two-thirds  of  those  present  shall  be  requisite  to 
secure- elect  ion. 

Nominations   for   honorary   membership    shall    be    mad 
three    subscribing   members,    Mid    entered    on    the    nomination 
sheet,    stating   the   grounds   of    the    nomination.     The    voting 
shall   take   place   in    the   same   manner    as    for    ordinary    and 
corresponding  members. 

Each  new  member  shall  have  his  election  notified  to  him  by  the 
Honorary  Secretary,  and  shall,  at  the  same  time,  be  furnished 
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RULES 

occupied  by  the  reception  of  short  communications  and  notes 
and  in  general  conversation.  At  7-0  prompt  the  paper 
or  other  business  of  the  evening  as  set  down  in  the  syllabus 
shall  be  proceeded  with.  The  subjects  under  discussion  may  be 
adjourned  from  time  to  time.  Each  member  shall  have  the 
privilege  of  introducing  a  friend  to  the  meetings;  but  no  peison 
so  introduced  shall  take  part  in  the  proceedings,  unless  invited 
to  do  so  by  the  President,  to  whom  the  visitor's  name  shall  be 
communicated,  and  shall  also  be  entered  in  the  Visitors'  Book, 
with  the  name  of  the  member  introducing  such  visitor.  The 
President  shall  announce  to  the  meeting  the  names  of  such 
visitors  as  are  present. 

4. 

OFFICF.RS    AND    COUNCIL. 

The  affairs  of  the  Club  shall  be  conducted  by  a  Council,  to 
consist  of  a  President,  who  shall  be  elected  annually  and  .shall 
hold  that  office  not  more  than  one  year,  but  shall  be  eligible  for  re- 
election after  an  interval  of  one  year;  Vice  Presidents  (whose  names 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Council  for  election  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing), a  Treasurer,  a  Secretary,  two  Librarians,  and  seven  members, 
who  shall  be  elected,  by  ballot  or  otherwise,  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  session,  and  who  shall  hold  office  until  the  election  of  the 
Council  in  the  following  year.  A  vacancy  may  be  filled  up  at 
any  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Council.  The  Council  shall  sit  each 
regular  meeting  night,  at  least  one  hour  before  the  assembling  of  the 
Club.  The  Council  shall  have  power  to  erase  the  name  of  any 
member  from  the  books  of  the  Club  on  due  cause  being  shown. 

Two  Auditors  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Members  at  the 
first  ordinary  meeting  in  March  to  audit  the  Treasurer's 
accounts.  A  nomination  paper  for  the  election  of  officers  other 
than  auditors  shall  be  placed  on  the  table  of  the  Club,  on  each 
of  the  last  three  meetings  of  the  session  prior  to  the  annual 
business  meeting. 

5. 

DUTIES    OF    OFFICERS. 

The  duty  of  the  President  shall  be  to  preside  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Club,  and  to  maintain  order.  His  decision  in  all 
questions  of  precedence  among  speakers,  and  on  all  disputes 
which  may  arise  during  the  meeting  shall  be  absolute.  In  the 
absence  of  the  President  or  Vice-Presidents  it  shall  be  competent 
for  the  members  present  to  elect  a  chairman. 

The  Treasurer  shall  take  charge  of  all  moneys  belonging  to 
the  Club,  pay  all  accounts  passed  by  the  Council  and  signed  by 
the  Chairman  for  the  time  being,  and  submit  his  accounts  and 
books  for  audit  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  session. 


RULES 

The  Auditors  shall  audit  the  accounts  of  the  year,  and,  if 
correct,  sign  the  same,  and  present  them  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  session. 

The  Honorary  Librarians  shall  have  charge  of  all  the  books, 

MSS..  and  scrap-books  belonging  to  the  Club.     They  shall  keep 

a  register  of  all  purchases  and  donations,  shall  acknowledge  the 

•o  the  Club,  and  shall  present  a  report  on  the  condition  of 

the  library  to  the  yearly  business  meeting  at  the  end  of  each 

.on  % 

The  duties  of  the  Honorary  Secretary  shall  be  to  attend  all 
meetings  of  the  Council  and  Club,  to  enter  in  detail,  as  far  as 
practicable,  the  proceedings  at  each  meeting;  to  conduct  the 
correspondence,  file  all  letters  received,    convene   all    meetings, 
1  vular,  if  nece-  1  to  edit  the  publications  of  the  <  'lul-. 

He  shall  also  prepare  an -i  il  at   the  last 

meeting  of  the  Ses> 

and  after  continuation  by  the  Council,  shall  read  the  same  to  the 
members.      For  hi-  \e  such   Honorarium  as 

the  <      I:KM]  shall  from  tin.  determine. 

G. 

SECTIONS. 

Sections  for  the  pursuit  of  special  branches  of  literary  01 
artistic  work  may  at  any  time  be  formed  by  resolution  of  the 
Club.      The    Council    shall    be    empowered    to    frame    hy 
necessary    for    the   government   of    any    such    section,    and    to 
arrange  for  its  representation  on  the  Council. 

7. 

SYLLABUS    AND    ANN!  AI.    VOLUME. 

The  syllabus  of  the  session  shall  be  prepared  in  two  sections — 
one  to  be  issued,  if  possible,  a  week  before  the  be«:innin«r  of  the 
u,  namely,  in  the  last  week  in  September,  and  the  other  at 
Christmas.     A  copy  of  each  shall  be  forwarded  by  the  Secretary 
to  every  member.     The  report  of  the  year,  together  with  tl: 
Papers  and  Proceedings  of  the  Club,  shall  be  bound  up  nt  tl 
end  of  ea<  on,   and   a   copy   forwarded   to  every   nirnib. 

whose  subscription   has  been    paid.     No  liability  shall   attach 
pply  back  volumes  to  anv  member.     A  list  of  officers  and 
member-,  with  their  full  addresses,  and  the  Treasurer's  halam. 
sheet  shall  be  appended  to  the  report 

8. 

ALTERATION    OP    RULES. 

new  rule,  or  alteration  of  these  rules,  or  of  the  place  of 
meeting,  shall  be  made  without  a  special  meeting  of  th 

'  convened  for  the  purpose,  of  which  seven  days'  notice 
be  given 
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ASHWORTH,  Joseph,  Waluiersley  Road,  Bury. 
\TTKINS,  Edgar,  69,  Burton  Hoad.  Withington. 

J,  J.  Lea,  Swiss  Mount,  Cheadle,  Cheshire. 
ANGLIN,   Norivnn.  'I\ ••   pie  Acre,  Harrop  Road,  Halo,  Cheshire 
ARMITA«;K.  \V..   Hope  House.  Burnley   Lane,  Chadderton,  Oldham. 

BAGSHAW,  William,  2'J.  Winchester  Avenue,  Sedgley  Park,  Kersal. 
BAGULEY,  Matthew,  High  Mount,  Heaton  Moor  Road,  Heaton  Chapel 
BALLIXGKR.  John,  M.A.,  National  Library  of  Wales,  Aberystwyth 
CALMER,  J.  E.,  Hyde  Lodge,  Clarendon  Road,  Eccles. 
BARKER,  F.   W.   E.,  26,  Lansdowne  Road,  West  Didsbury. 
BARNES,  C    L.,  M.A.,  151,  Plymouth  Grove,  Manchester. 
BATESON,  H.  D.,  The  OJd  House,  Grassendale,  Liverpool. 
BEHRENS,  Gustav.,  J.P.J36,   Princess  Street,  Manchester. 

;v.  (  .   H..  M..\.,  F.R.G.S.,  7,  Rue  do  I'K-'idomo,  Touiri.ii:-.  Nord, 
France. 

HERTWISTLE,  T.  Robinson,  160,  -Walmersley  Road,  Bury. 
BESWICK,  F.  A.,  Hague  Bank,  Mottram-in-Longdendale,  Cheshire. 
BODDIXGTON,  Henry,  J.P;  Pownall,  Wilmslow,  Cheshire. 
BOLTOX  CORPORATION  PUBLIC  LIBRARY,  Bolton  (A.  Sparke,  F.R.S.L.)- 
BOYS,  Ryder,   Bowkers     Buildings,    Stnitt   Street,    Manchester. 
BRADBURY,  S.,  Fern  Lea,  Whitefield  Road,  Ashton-on-Mersey. 
1'RANSON,  Wm.,   Westcliff,    Hazel  Grove,   Stockport. 
DROADLEY,  William.  Sunny  Bank,  77,  Darley  Avenue,  West  Didsbury. 
P.ROCKLEHURST,  John  Henry,  15,  King's  Drive,  Heaton  Moor,  Stockport. 
BROOKS,  S.   H.,  J.P.,  Slade  House,  Levenshulme. 

N-,  W.   Henry,  13,  Oak  Road,  Withington. 
HUCKLEY,  Jas.,  Greeba,  Romiley. 

1  DDWORTH,  Ernest .   H1!'.  M 'indit'ster  Old  Road,  Middleton. 
'•  URGESS.  John,  Shaftesbury  House,  Cheadle  Hulme. 
KURGESS,  J.  Wind.--)1.   Ashwood    i'.ank,  Victoria  T'lii-U.  .Maiuhester. 
T.URY  CORPORATION  PUBLIC  LIBRARY.  Bury  (J.   H.  Shaw). 
BUTCHER,   S.  F.,  Fair  Lawn,  Bury. 
r.UTTERWoRTH,  Walter,  J.P..  Lea  Hurst,  Bowdon. 
BURDITT,  G.>F.,  "  Bonita.''  Heaton  Mersey. 
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HARTLEY.  L.   Conrad.    Fuirholm.    i'.eeih    Lane.   Romiley.   in.    g 
HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  U.S.A.  (E.  G.  Allen 

&  Son,  14,  Grape  Street,  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  London,  W.C.). 
HARVEY,  William,  Ashmeadow,  Bury. 
H.-uvoiMii.    iVu-r,    M.A..   1.   Stockton   Road.   Chorlton-cnin-Hftrdy,  and 

The    i'niversity.   Bristol. 

HEAP.  Wm.,   135,  London  Road,  Manchester. 
HBYWOOD,  Abel,  47-53,  Lever  Street,  Manchester. 
HiLDiTvii,  John,  Mir.glamis.  i'rumpsall  Lane,  Cnimpsall,  Manchester. 
BOBBINS,  J.   H.,  73,  Shudehill,  Manchester. 
HOLDEN,  J.,  Mabelhurst,  Parkfield  Road,  Didsbury. 
HORNE,  H.  C.,  3,  Chepstow  Street,  Manchester. 
HORSFALL,  T.  C.,  Swanscoe  Park,  Macclesfield. 
HOWORTH,    Sir    Henry    H.,    F.R.S.,    F.S.A.,    30,    Collingham    Place, 

Cromwell  Road,  London,  S.\V. 

HUGHES,  T.  Cann,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  78,  Church  Street,  Lancaster. 
HUGHES,   Joseph   D.,    St.   Ann's   Street,   Manchester. 
HURST,  Joseph,  Northumberland  House,  Chester  Square.  Ashton-under- 

Lyne. 
HUTTON,  Alfred,  54,  Palatine  Road,  Withington. 

ILLINGWORTH,    Walter,    The    Woodlands,    Blackburn. 
INGHAM,  H.,  Church  View,  Archer  Park,  Middleton. 
INGHAM,  Wm.,  Lyndhurst,  Alkrington  Green,  Middleton. 
INGHAM,  Edward,  Lyndhurst.  Alkrington  Green,  Middleton. 

JACKSON,  Marsland,  350,  Oxford  Road,  Manchester. 

JAST,  L.  Stanley,  128,  Barlow  Moor  Road,  Chorlton-cum- Hardy. 

JONES,  J.  C.,  Redland  House,  Withington. 

KEATE,  HENRY,  Woodfield  Road,  Cheadle  Hulme. 
KNOWLES,  Sir  Lees,  Bart.,  C.V.O.,  Westwood,  Pendlebury. 

LANCASHIRE,  George  S.,  Woodstock,  Crumpsall  Lane,  Crumpsall. 
LEA,  Daniel,    Coniston,    Singleton   Road,    Higher   Broughton,    Mcr. 
LEIWARD,  H.  D.,  Beechcroft,  Ollerton,  near  Kimtsford. 
LONGDEN,  A.  W.,  Oak  Dene,  Station  Road,  Marple,  near  Stockport. 
LORD,  Elliott,  116,  George  Street,  Cheetham  Hill,  Manchester. 

McBuRNiE,  John  M.,  L.  &  Y.  Bank,  43,  Spring  Gardens,  Manchester. 
McCoNNELL,  Ernest,  Ventnor  House,  Brunswick  Road,  Withington. 
McCoRMiCK,  Thos.  H.,  12,  South  Avenue,  Burnage,  Manchester. 
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MAXDLEB*  '       I  I      Redclyffe,  Victoria  Park,  Manchester. 

MARF..M-  1  I  >  1  >  .  I ;  \     The  Manse,  Mallalieu  St.,  Middleton. 

MARRIOTT,  rnhuret,  Mead  Road,  Chislehurst,  K 

MILLS,  J.,  25,  Market  Place,  Heywood. 

MINOR,  Philip  S.,  29,  Fountain  Street,  Manchester. 

linmnr,    I-!    K.,  Spring  Mount.    Bury. 

MINTON,  Hampton  E.,  Spring  Mount,  Bury. 

MORRIBS,  W.,  B.Sc.,  35,  Dunford  Sir,    t    Middleton. 

MUNN,  W.  W.,  Ashfield,  Peel  Avenue,  Hale,  Cheshire. 

MURRELL,  T.,  39,  Booth  Avenue,  Withington, 

NEEDHAM,  Thomas  Ashby,  B.A.,  The  Courses,  Chaj  nth 

NMBIT,  Walter  B  Street,  Manchester. 

NBWBBRY    LIBRARY,    Chicago,    U.S.A.    (B.    F.    Stevens    &    Brown,    4, 

Trafalgar  Square,  London  W.C.) 
NICHOLSON,  Albert,  62,  Fountain  Street,  Manchester. 

OLDHAM,  J.  B.,  B.A.,  St.  Peter's  Gate,  Stockport. 
OLIVER,  David   Ernest,   15,   Plymouth  Grove,   C.-on-M.,   Manchester. 
ORMEROD,  Benjamin.  Harewood  Cottage,  Cold  A*h.  in.  Newbury,  Berks. 
ORMEHOD,  Aid.  Wm.,  J.P.,  The  Crossways,  Leeds  Road,  Harrogate. 
ORH,  A.  J.   B.,  Kingsmede,  Crumpsall. 

NE,  Rev.  Geo.  A.,  Heath  View,  Knutsford. 
PKEL,  Robert,  20,  Brook  Lane,  Ch. 
PHILLIPS,  Rev.  T.  M.,  Jubilee  Road,  Middleton. 

miAX,  J.  Ernest,  Westover,  Thorn  Road,  Branihall. 
PLUMMER,  Henry,  J.P.,  Hazeldene,  Wilmslow  Road,  Fallowfield. 
POPE,  George,  Llewelyn  Chambers,  Llewelyn  Street,  Llandiulun. 
PORTER,  Rev.  Charles,  M.A..  :>:>.  Albany  Road,  Crawley 
PORTER,  Sir  Alexander,  Chinley,  Derbyshire. 

POTTER,  Rev.  G.  W.,  16,  Wellington  Street  East,  Higher  Broughtnn. 
POWELL,  E.  Mason,  60,  Cannon  Street,  Man.  heater. 
PUTNAM,  Herbert,  Librarian  of  Congress,  Washington,  U.S.A.     (E.  G. 

Allen  &  Son,  14,  Grape  Street,  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  London,  W.C.) 

REDFERN,  B.  A.,  10,  King  Street,  Harpurhey. 

REN  SHAW,  Samuel  H.,  Beech  Grove,  Chesham,  Bury. 

ROBERTS,  J.  H.,  M.A.,  Clark's  Brow,  Middleton. 

ROXCE,  E.,  6,  Byrom  Avenue,  Barlow  Road,  Levenshulme. 

ScHoniU),  Sim.,  The  Nook,  Thor  vide. 

SCOTT,  Arthur  R.,  36,  Cypress  Road,  St.  Luke's,  Southpori. 
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SCOWSILL,  W.  H.,  32a,  George  Street,  Manchester. 

SBLBIK,  R.  H.,  The  Orchard,  Chorley  Wood,  Hertfordshire. 

SHERRATT,  John,  Lindale,  Vincent  Avenue,  Chorlton-cum-Hardy. 

SHUTTLEWORTH,  Alfred,  The  Ehns,  Bury. 

SMALLEY,  W.,  Springfield,  Castleton,  Rochdale. 

SMITHIES,  James,   Manchester  Road,  Wilmslow. 

SOMERSET,  Hy.,  jun.,  Kersal  House,  Higher  Broughton. 

SWANN,  John  H.,  77,  Cleveland  Road,  Hr.  Crumpsall. 

TALLENT-BATEMAN,  Charles  T.,  40,  Brazennose  Street,  Manchester 

TAYLOR,  C.  Barrie,  M.B.,  62,  Church  Lane,  Gorton. 

TAYLOR,  Herbert,  3,  Orchard  Road,  Altrincham. 

TAYLOR,  Richard,  61,  Windmill  Lane,  North  Reddish,  Stockport. 

TAYLOR,  Walter,  12,  Queen  Street,  Manchester. 

THOMAS,  George,  J.P.,  Parsonage  Lane,  Manchester 

THOMAS,  Rev.  William,  197,  Withington  Road,  Whalley  Range,  Mcr. 

TWEED,  Li-Col.,  16,  Princess  Street,  Manchester. 

TYDEMAN,  Brice  R.,  4,  Brunswick  Road,  Withington. 
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